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INTRODUCTION 


F LAUflERT gave the title Sa/aniiwtJ to the final V'ersiott of 
liis Carthaginian tiovch %vhich was inspired by the excite^ 
nicnt and ^thusiami he fdt on reading Midielei^s account 
of the War of iht Mercenaries, The glamour of Flaufacrt's 
romaniie style concealed the poverty of the sources on which it 
wraii based. W hen Flaybcrit true to his principles of reahsm, tried 
to collect pmbe doctinictttar>^ evidence, he found a void so 
complete tfiat he almost gave up the nndertalung^ The skill w-Ith 
which he circumvented tbis4 by drawling generously no Bibheal 
and classical literature, and cspcciolty by avoiding all precise 
details in wriiing about fanuhar objects and circumstanccBj is the 
least obvious, l>ut by no means die least praiseworthy quality of 
his nrmsterpiece.. 

A century has pased since Flauhcit wrote Sulay^xti^bS* Do we 
poe^^ today the tlocumcntaiitm which was not available to 
riatjljert? No furtlier written evidence has been found, and there 
is Ijide hope tiiat one day tlie soil of Tunisia will ever yidd the 
cqujvTdeut of the day laldcts of Ugarit or the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
We have Punic inBcripiions in abundaiicei Hut they arc despair¬ 
ingly liarreti ^ a source of infonitatioii- Light ijt shed on 
Carthagtnian cisilizatinn only by foregn writers who were solely 
interested in the most extraordinary^ details^ it wiU therefore 
[irobably rcruain in diat kind of ^ru>maji’^4and , wliicJi (separates 
the realm of tJie historian wlio can euicr into direct coinmunica^ 
tiofi vvlth the men of the past by means of written dixiitmcnK, 
from that of the pre-historian, who can mteirogaie only things. 

Even then, wc cmittl easily tesign ouiscKtcs to this rituation if 
ardiaedogy were able to ircoastruct, with some semblance of 
compleieiiw®. the setting in which the W^rsn Phociiidam liviri 
their lives. If ¥ix were deprived of all Latin literature -uicl reduced 
to no other exidcnce of Roman dvilizaiion than the mins of 
Pompeii, how wtU wc could reconsmjct the daily life of one of 
Nem’s or Vrsjiasian’s subj'rris, fnmn flic randy ot Its btiUtliitgii 
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and the richnes of iU d^^co^adv^; artl Since ilie discovery of the 
ujjnuhis of MaxiT 'vc are tnuch bcRcr mlotrncd about the customs 
of the iohalritants of Upper ^fesopotamia lia the time of King 
Zimriltm, ilic enemy of Hammurad, liiaii Vic are about the con- 
{cmpomdcs of HarmibaL 

in 1857, the verj‘ year to which Flaubert was wTitjJig 
Sahmmbot Bcuie undertook die firet s>^tenintk cxcavaiLons in 
Canhage. He expected to find important lemains of the chief 
Carttuginian buildings which art known to us through texts, 
namely, the haiiiour works^ the ramparis, the palaces^ and the 
templet. These Jiopcs wen: soon abatiercd With ver>^ few excep¬ 
tions, all the ruins which wot revealed (1101^ as w ell as suhy^ 
quently, ic the Carthagmian peninsula, belonged to the Roman 
city built tiierr one hundred y^c3n& after the dcstrurtion of Didoes 
city* St«ne ytrais afier Reule's attempts, a not \oo scrupuloits 
architect named Daux published pl^ms of Carthaginian bulkiings. 
They tvere the product solely of his iinagimtioii* 

Some sJighi compaction was afforded to arcJmenlosims by 
the discovery of the Gaithaglnian burial-grounds on April 7^ 
1&78, It waif made by Fatlier Dehittre of the Society of While 
Fathers in Carthage, He had been installed by QindinaJ tjidgcfic 
two years before as Priest-in^Cliaigc of the Chapel dedicated to 
Saiivi Louis by fjouis-Philippe, and for Imlf a century he carried 
on a tirdess exploralifin of audaii Cardtage, l^yi^ particular 
attention to Punic and Chrisiian ronaim.The fruits of his labours, 
and of those of two of bk sticccssors, Fatlier I^iwyre and Father 
Per™* are preserved in the Museum of tlie White Fathcri, on 
the St Louis HiiL 

For forty yean? tombs remained the only material link between 
Punic Canltagc and modem knowlcdgCT 

Father Delatlre amt ihe Directors of Atuiqiiidf^ P, Ga tickler 
and dieti A. Merlin, sooti learned 10 disdnguyi tlir surface tiuli- 
calioiLt whidi revealed the preiienrc of a Piinii: Thk was 

often the surface opening of a dcqi shaft, fillreJ with sand, at ihc 
fwtom of whiefif often sevTral yarcb dowti^ wil^ a funerary 
chamber. To deicct and excas^ic stitjt a itc obviously demanded 
a certain flair anti considerable physical qualiricatiuRs. Teams of 
spexiiat excavators \rere formed from the townsfolk of Carthage, 
many of vithom took pare in these excavaihms during die wJi^ 
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of ihtir Hr<"trmg- Oucc tht sitaft liad hccn cleared maajvc 
ston^ sfati ctofiuig the cnxrajice iiad to be ptiUed revealing 

the teinam^ of die corpse iying among iu jars and other funerary 
possessions. The most predcjm articles, liic jeivck and aniukta, 
were gcnertilly found buried in the sand tif die intnb. Tins sand 
has to be sifr^ and so a sfc%x has become an indbipcnsablc iicm 
of the archaA'^oJpgkt’s ecjuipmct^r. 

The opening of a Punic tomb ts alwa):^ art exciting mD-ment# 
rather Ddattre and others often made It into a fashionable 
social Dcc iuion, but llic ajchacologist loms to be thary of inviting 
loo many not^e personalities, for very ofiat, when the stone 
slab h IfTwcfud, the funemry chain l^er b fotmd lo be empty, 
ravaged by earlier jscarchers, ur by Roman huildcis. In his ZJtf 
lUmrrittion^ Cafnu, the Christian wrilcr TennUian describes 
iiie opening of Punic tombs at whidi he had been present, when 
the Otieon of Garihage was built in the first years of the third 
cxfUuty A-o. Some of ihe corpeics tsttll had dieir hairi and the holy 
I11M1 mi'd ihti os evHlence of the indesinicnbihty of tJie body* 
wliich would rbe again at ihr Resiirrection, We our^ves liavx 
several times witnessed the macnbi'e spectacle of hair still adhEring 
to a fleshless skull. 

Howe%Tr, even die richest Carthagintan tombs never cootaiu 
die treasures found in Egyptian or MtisopoTarnian burial- 
chambers, or even in more modest tomb^^ m Italy or GaiiL Tlte 
Carthaginian poflcry b ^Tude, but sometimfs a. line Greek vase 
b found wiih iU Tlie lerracmta stanicucs Iiavt nouc of the ^cc 
of the Tanagras- Tlic jewcUcry' b irnambiiiDiJs, Ar ofceptionaJ 
stroke erf luck may revtsl a teiracotta mask rcprcimtmg the 
Eoddess Korp^ or a gTiTnaang dcniom Aa for ilic four great marble 
sarcophagi \vjdi carved statues nn their !stb» which Father 
Delattrr recovered from shafts lu Sainie-Mc»mqtie, they liave 
remained ihe onlv specimens of ihdr kind after fifty years of 
stiircJiijig, mid wifi prubablv ahvays remain so. 

In icyji, a Tunisian tvas seen to be carryii^ a atiange stone; 
it was a kiint of obeJiiik in ^tiry iinnesttmc, over a y^6 higlv 
decoiaicKl on iU fmrii. face with an engraved licsgn wfuch rep^ 
sicnted 3 man tlreswd in a triuifipaiwn mfic and carrying a child 
in his arms. This kind of monuitieni had been found befeu*. As 
esuiy as 1674, a dijdomat named Saintc-Maric, wnrtu^ for the 
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Acad^oic d0 lEiscriplioiiA ci Bclks-Lcttj'cS] harj collect^ irtoie 
tlian twn diousand siclac. hl<jsi of them had some form of midi: 
dircDraiian and dedicaioiy inscription to die great CarLhaginiati 
gods Tanit and Baal liammoiiH But the stone found In 1921 put 
archacotogms on the track of one of the lichcst: aiciineotogicai 
finds in CanhJige. FoUov^TJtg the indications given by the men 
who liad found jt^ a comphtc sanrluarj', in which were crowded 
tlkoiisands ol stelae, uncovered $omc twemy ftt!t below iJic 
prcscti! surface ol the soil With eadi stele a vase containuig 
duuted bones. "Ilicse were carefully cHaniiucd and analyTwd by 
dtictois, and nearly all proved to tie tlir remahis nJ very young 
children. The sanctuary' which had hm\ discovered wa.^ one in 
which the motxstrous aulop^da-f^ of new-born babies took place^ 
as described by Diodorus of Sicily in a ^lell-known text, w'hkh 
FIaub<;fT faithfully followed in his chapter entitled "Moloch*. 

The first cxcavatitms were carried out by llic owners of tlid 
site, under die supcrv'baon of the Director ctf Antiquidcsi. Tlic 
sinctimry wa^ given the name of lopAtt^ from tile name given 
in die Bible to the ^^ctuary of Bets Hiiiuodn, itcar Jenbudcjii, 
W'hklii was med for aimilar sacnFices before it was dctttroyctl by 
King Jo?itah, 'Hie site was stttbsctjttcndy explored, in radier im- 
ustial drcumstattcci, by a Franco-Amcrican trarn in w hich the 
most reputed scliolars of the two worids were grouped under a 
leader who was a kind of iniprcscirio. wjiIj a gift for puhlicity 
which was not always too mindfiil of historical acctiracv. Fruiter 
Lapeyre continued die investjgatlom in aitothn- secitin VVr our* 
[sdvc& were able to continue diem in 1945, and ihen to ciitnist 
tlient to our colblwrator P* Cinia.% whose sagacity eisahicd Ititn 
(o discover, on the ^Try' beach tnxiden by Dido's c^nnpanionsj the 
must ancient historicat monument yet found in North Africa. A 
description of thU will Iw grv'cti later. 

The uncovering of the !i>phei proved that the < 1 estrucutm of 
Carthage by the Romans liad not been so diorougli that, with 
one or two exceptions, even the tombs had been destroyed, 
AlrearK’ m [Qifi Dr Ln Carton had invcsiigatcd a siiiiiD temple 
containing ritual articled A few years later A. Mcriin located the 
remains of a small private chapd in the cxirrnie north of thi'^ 
town. But the most important architectural find of itmainj of 
die original Carthage was made qiiitr recently on die S( Uiiib 
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ililL A discriplion wil] be given iaicr of tbis quancr of the Punic 
(dty, w hic h was tjuite wcU ptcser\'ed beneath tlic Roman buildings 
later erected upon iL 

Traces of the CMXbagiman fortificaiioiiSj for wliicli aixhaeo- 
Ipgbis had searched in vain for gciicratioiL^ were finally found 
in T949 by Getierai R, Ehivalj who rcccniiy died a pit^itaaitirc 
deadi whde sa’ving as Senior Coinmaiidjcr of tiie troops in 
Morocco. 

To dtesc investigaJLions carried out in Carthage itself inusl be 
added thctic coiiremcd witli Punic ^tes spaced out along the 
coast atsd even in the inienor of North j-'VI-nca- A systematic 
stitvcy was imckitakcn over a pcricKl of about ten years by 
P. Cintos, In tg-J7, lie was rM|Ucsicd by the Director of Antiqui- 
ties in AigerUt the late L Lcsclih sec whttlicr Punic mnains 
could be found on the site of Tipasa, some forty-fi>'e niilca west 
of Algiers. Tiitrc was not much evidence that the Canlmginbns 
had occupied this site—just a lew stelae of the Roman period, 
btarifig the emblem of TaniJv and s?acae Pumc-stylc vaults in a 
Chriiuan cemetery. Working un observations he bad previously 
made about the loc^aiion of cemeicrics in Punie towms, Cintas was 
able to excavate, after forty day/ ivork^ six tombs whtch were 
certainly earlier than die second century n^t:, Hicy had been 
completely hidden by a natural covering of soil and some were 
coverud bj* a sanifatonc layer which ivas obviously noi a rccoit 
deposit, since Punic articles were found embedded in it- 

While the felcl of research w^as l>cing extended and discovedci 
were becoming tnotc and more ntuiiefous^ stricter methods of 
cxiiavatioii were licitig devised and more exact and broad conclu- 
riurw wre ju-nified- I'iir arekicologKt, ihe \ktcctWr of the pa^\ 
to use a phrase of Agatha Glifistiej the wife of the famous Englidi 
^(Xssvrutn scholar MaJIowan, must never ricgiect eni'tti the mintitesi 
piece of evidence. An potsherd mity proviiic chrono* 

logical evidence of tlie first unportance^ but half its vaJiic may ^ 
lost if Lite moeit precise indicatJoiis of the exact spot tvlterr it lies 
are not made. Even tlic tricks of nature have to bt discounted. 
L PoinsKii, onr predecessor as Director of Antiquities in Tmmja, 
once hauid an e^htcefirh<enU3ry Russian kopiH- in a Roman 
Tomb in Dougga! In some wTiy it had come into ±c 

possession of a shepherd who had thm lost iu A field^rat wduch 
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lived itt the tomb had ilicn found it and dragged h himic with 
him! Such happaiinp an; well kiiowu to experienced archaeo^ 
togbts, and ^scfvt to pul tis on our guard agaiasi ovor-rdinnee an 
dcptli position alone ajs a m eans of flaling. 

We ahould beware of the niodem icmknty to praise archaeo¬ 
logy a£ an otaci science* and to place it higher thaii liisior>'^ on 
the grountk that ihc btio- b too often hide more than hakn. 
Nobody can deny the hiiercst and ihc value of physacai methods 
of dating aneictu aitid& One of these* based on the n^dual 
radio-activity of carbon 14+ i* eommonly anployi.'d in American 
labotaiories- By this meanSj organic substances may be dated— 
w'idiin a few centuries, ^\notlicr tiicdiod, perfected by P. Theliier^ 
Professor of Terrestrial Physics at the Sorbonnev in colMioTatkiii 
with P, Cimas, is baictl un the curiou!^ piopoty of pottery lo fix 
the eartli^^ magnetic fii^hJ at the time and place it fired- Tliese 
niethoda bav'e a lung tvay to go Licfore they can cwnpcir with 
the accuracy of nesuiu ot>Jakicd by si^ecialisUi, who l>y r^arefuJ 
analysb of the st)^e of Greet vases* may be abk to date a %asc 
10 widiiu twelve years^ But they' can uevcithete:^ he vi^y helpful 
In classifying the crude Carthaginian or Libyan potiec)' whidi 
wa'i made lor centuries to the same pattern and which ts pmeti* 
caDy devoid of any deconirion dial couil help to date it. 

Nor ilioiild it be forgot ten that the hbuj/i an of antiquity is 
inteitatrd in inaaimaie objects, solely m older lo Jeam more 
ahoui the men wlio used them. Tiie ps>^c]]o 1 ogy of tike andents 
was vcr>^ different itoni our own. and we can only hope to under- 
stand it by means of written docmnctitg, and to some esirni by 
the style of omanicntatiou on remairLS, Comparisons with atJIJ 
extant prbdiive societies can also cast some light, but can ahni 
be a dangerous source of erron 

JL will have liem noticrci ihal many of tlse discoveries we liave 
brit fly rdenetl to above, have been made witliui thr last ten 
yean ur lliU rxplaim, iuid lo sonte extent pistifies^ our attempt 
to pfcrai 4 fiicah piciurt of claiiy life hi C!ailhage without lepm- 
dtidng iu all revpects the tnii^tcrly sjiiitirsis fiiiblishrti U St^^phane 
GstU in igao, Xidjocly miild cLiim to imov\- or interpret the 
titerarv' evidence l>etter than that master of Africini hhitorvi but 
the more recent mnnumeiits he did tsor know^ of* partkiikrly tile 
stebe of dir i&phct^ enable to fill some of the gaps Jn \ih pkture 
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of Carthaginiaii civtiiialion. The task we a« about to i^der^ 
here d gathering together Ute results of ardmeoli^ical invfatiga- 
tion, and coenparing them wilh docutncntai^ evidence, iilumina- 
ting the one by means of the other, is not unlike duit of I* Breehot, 
for twenty years Curator of the Bardo MuseUfn, and other ti|Kit 
rcsuncis: by Jong and paticdt labour they fit tt^ether the myriad 
pieem^of a shattered vase or of a broken statue, like them, too, 
we dial! often have to fill in misai^g pieces by informed conjecture, 
and we can only Iiope that this will not be too far removed fiom 
reality. 



Titr. iLxvmPiTton^ 
























































CHAPTER I 


AN OUTLiNt HISTORY OF CARTHAGE 


C AitTHAGE was founded in Bt 4 b.c. by Dido or Elissa, 
sister of Pygmalioo, King of Tyre.' 

Tyre was at <ba» tunc tixe lucst powerful dty of tile 
Plioeniciam. Tliis Scntiiic people, dosdy reiaicti to the Hebrews, 
came from the Negeb* and aetileii on the Lebantse coast ai the 
beginning of the third miltcnniuni. iihin a verj’ sliort Little they 
turned themselves into a sea-faiing nation, but for fifteen hundred 
ycais thdr ahijjs rarely ventured beyond Cyprus, or Egypt or die 
soiithern shores of Asia Minor. Byblos, the first of their cities,* 
grew prosperous oti its trade witli the kingdom of tlie PharaoJis* 
To the iiDftli, opposite Cyprus, in Ugarit (Ras Shamra), a bril¬ 
liant dvilizaiicni develop^, strongly influenced by Aegean 
culture;* for the early Phoenicians hod aa their tutofs the islanders 
who were the predccesors of the GrecEs in the Aegean arehi- 
pelogo, and especially those hi Cretfr—for the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean w’as dominauM by MLnoan shijis utiiU Cnossos fell to the 
AHiaean in voders in the fourteenth century. Only tiien did the 
inarineis of Sidon, anil later of Tyre, venture to sail through 
Greek watem to brave the perilous routes across the open sea 
towards the WsL 

As will be seen later, pressing econumie draunstanecs finally 
emboldened die Tyrians to take one prodigious leap to the far 
end of the Mediterranean and to reach the ocean gateway which, 
for U»e ancients, markotl the limits of the habitable earth. It wi's 
probably in the twelfth century B.C. that direct relaiions were 
mablishrt! between the Levant and Taishiah, or Tartessus, in 
Andalusia, which by virtue of its mines had become the most 
important industrial centre of the Western World. 

It then became necessary to set up inteimcdtate stafirais along 
this two4J»ousarMl-milc route. According to Pliny, the fottndation 
of Utica, die first Phoenician colony in Africa, dates from the 
year 11 oo n.c. Tyre was then reaching the height of its power, 
as ivaa also Lvracl. The friendly alliance between Hiram and 
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Solomcm 97<*^35 e-c.) b typical of the Umirislimg develop- 
mctil of die kitirIJ Synan States v^'bioh fouiKt themsdve^ icm^ 
pomrily freed from tire oppressiaii of live Meapammion and 
Egy'ptian giants. 

But from the beginning of the nklh centur^^ b.c, the wealth 
accunnilating in the gwis port c?f Tyre through its MccUtcr- 
rancan and Red Sea trade^ attracted the attentioa of that moat 
redoubtable of tnaraudiiig tribes, the Assyrians. Thneatencch held 
to nuLsciin, and bcaeged. Tyre ssught to remove to the safety of 
a nciv capita] (for sudt b iJie meanliig of tile vvoi-ds Kart Kail^t, 
ihr origin of tiic word Carthage). Tlic fust move lo Cyprus 
mitl ilicn, very sliorily alterwardi, as far away as poc^bfe^ to 
a semi-tlescrt African landL Myths explaining die origin of the 
thief cultA of the young city were suhsc^picntty adapicd by the 
Greeks and Romans and traiiirfonTied by them into die touching 
legend of Dido. 

The fim two centuries of tlic history of Carthage Mtr veiled in 
ob^^nity. No chmnide has come down to ^ ami «ndi nenuum 
ns Itave been dbeovered by arehaealogistK on the mte of Didoes 
dty date from alniofii a hundred year^ after its ftnmthiticin. 

No doubt Its beginnings were diflirult and humble: in ilic ninth 
century B.c. and die furai half of the seventh, die power of Tyre, 
whkh was ceaselessly hamed by Saigon, Scnnadierib, and 
Tsarhaddon^ declined long before the colony in Africa liaii grown 
strong enough ti> provide rdief, ITie Greeks took advantage of 
this eclipse and from 750 to 500 n.c., against little oppoaitiem, 
tlicy drove out the Phoeiikiians and poured thousantk of tlteir 
own emigrants into Eastern Sidly. imo tlic south of Italy, into 
Southern Provence and even into AntlaJiPsla and C>TCiiaira, thm 
completely weirding the Carthagmlm tmitOTy. 

The CaithaginianSs however* knesv that ihe>‘ must stand alone. 
The)' had already been reinforced on sevrnii occasions by 
refiigui from tlic besieged metropcilis of T)tc and now r^cd 
all the colcinists driveii from Lixiis and Cadcs^ beyond tlie Pillain 
of Hoxulcs, to Maha, by way of Sardinia and Wcatem Sicily. in 
(niiniiizcd raaisiaKce to tiiccominon oicmy, 

Tn RTtiim for the {Hotoctioo uhich Qir dty of Carthage olTcrcd 
agnhut the Creeks and the African baiharLins. the new colantsto 
Wfse required to renounce in her fat'wrr aU dahm to polkka] or 
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econonvic iudcpi^Gduice. In this an cm|Mre was built up with 
a rigidly ccntralked economic s}YtC[R which concentmted within 
the iiVfticiUi port all tlic wealth of the ^A'est and especially of ihc 
silver- and Urt-niints of Tartesus- Herodotus, in ihc fiftli century, 
collecting traditions going back with few' gaps as far as 650 b.c,, 
was able to sbmv a rich and powerful Canhage which had 
already altained adult status, rVrchaeologtsts Itavc supported die 
evidence of history by uneanhti^ well-built tombs whose abun¬ 
dant contents came niostly fnan Greece, Egypt, and Etnirhi. Aui 
if the Clartltaginians made their purehases In many different 
places, Ihdr indigenous art was at ifiis time predominantly 
inspired by that of Egypt- This was in keeping with the national 
tradition. Dating from the begiiming of the iftird miUciiniiiiii, the 
close relations tw tween Byblm and die kingdom of the Pliaiaohs 
led the Phoenicians to adopt many cue^tum and practices oiigiiiat- 
ing in the Nile valtcy. Just how great this dependence was in the 
second and third mdleiuihi is shown b)' the cxcavatifms made by 
Montet and Dummd at By bios and by SeJmeffer at Ugarit. The 
only competing influence was that of die Mesopotamian and 
AfP fan cultuiTSi. Hus rcacLcd Carthage by way of Hellenic in- 
fliiencm which by the sixth century were fairly extensive, in spite 
of tile hitter conGteu between the Greeks and die Carthaginians. 

HLaoiical tradition dedicates this period to the inonory of die 
Icings of Carthage, warrior’kings ivho led their armies againsi 
Sicily. We do not know how tliey were chosen, but tiicir autliority, 
if not abfioluie, was at least much more real than that of the 
magistmtcsiti the succeeding period. 

The struggle went on all through die sixdi century, Carthage 
formnl an alliance with Etruscans against tfie Greeks. She also 
profijr-d from the luiificalum of Asia under die Persians, tliough 
this meant accepttug die theoretical sovereignty of the Grcai 
King. With sucli backing she was tdile to win two great viciories; 
in 5^5 die destmetion of the Phocaean colooy in Corflica and in 
5 TO the expubioii of the Spanan prince, Ikiricus, from TripeJi- 
tania. tl was probably at abonl ihb time, too, tliat the Greeks 
found dirir way barred 10 Tartcssus. where they had lieen 
competing with Phoenician traders since 63,0 a,c. Henceforth 
Garlhage wrs, and ronauicd, die Queen of the Westeru Seas, In 
cofnpcdtkm with bci' isisier Tyrian colonies w hom she now treated 
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^^■iLh bruial jiuthority^ $lic act \jp her wti tradicg-pOBta. Already 
in tlit sevcnih century her colonists had occupied in ilii; 
Balearic archipelago. In Ihe sixth century towris took the plaw 
of these irading-po^ts ^^-hich were spread along the eoa^t of Africa 
at frtsqucnt iiitcrvab {on an ai-'cragc ol lougidy iivcnty milosj to 
meet the demands of coastal traffic. Archaeologists have found 
iracftj of tins coJoniy^tlon at Tipasa in Algeria^ at HadmtticUim 
(Soussc) in Byxaaum and at Ixptis on die Gulf of Sidra, 

These dTorti prepared the way for it decisive olTcmivc. It 
seam certain lliat an agrcaticni aitivrtJ ai i^idi the Perdam 
to destroy tixe Greeks sitnidianeously in the fia$t and in the West. 
This wndciiaking met failure in at Salami* and at Himera 
in Sicily. 

The defeat at Him era is perhaps the most importmit date in 
the history of Curthage, Beaten, and cut off Irom by die 
Athenian fleet which henecforiJi dominated tlie Eastein MedJtrr- 
raneaiL, Gartfiage wa3 obliged to resort lo desptntLc tnca^iii cs. 
A political revoltitinn overthrew the Maga dynasty and placed 
at the helm ihc aristocracy which for two centuries^ by means d| 
die Court of a Hundred MagktmteSj exerefeed a dubious tyranny 
over dtiMis and subjects* Tlic irnjxirtadon of nianulacturcd 
article was forbidden and austerity was imposed on :ii]. The cuh 
was reformed and pride of place in the Cartliagiiiian Pantheon 
given to Tanii, die divine personihention of Carthage as 
Pallas^ was of Athens. Finally^ ni-ery elTort was made (o incrtii!^ 
the Mipply of food jmil meials by naval xuid luUitarj' cxfjcdjhons, 
Up till this time the dty had only a small nuEcr suburb wfiicit 
was threatened by the Libyans, who demanded tribute. TTie 
armies of Cartilage now conquered tnTitof\‘ which at its greatest 
embraced most of TunisLn and i.vhich was sysTcmahcally 
developed- Hanno's great rapeditiom against liic coasts of 
Morocco and Senegab mid iliosr of Hiniilco in llte AtLantici 
tightened her grip on die gold and ikt trade. 

After a long period uf withdra%val die Punic govcmnirni felt 
strong enough in 409 n.c. to aiLtmpt to inke advantage of die 
do%vDfidl of Adteniuti supremacy following an nrumcres^ul attempt 
to conquer Sicily* A cejnury of savage warfare followed with 
scarcely a break- The Carthaginian armies de^iistated die Greek 
settlements in Southern Sicily, hut the indomhabte resatance of 
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Diqji^*^iis of Syracuse sawd Greek inilitence in the island from 
cxtincijoit- Ai the end of the fourth emtury, Agathocles, one of 
liis auccfasora, even succeeded in leading a counlcr-offcnsivit into 
Africa itself, anH at one monment the destruction of Carthage 
wenicd iitmiuient. 

Tlii* long and ferocious due^ howeser, did not prevent 
Carthage frotn accepting, from the beginning of the fourth 
Century, the civiUzation of tlic ^Try Greeks ag^irtst ivhont die 
ivas at war. The year 396 b.c., from which dates the intiodtiction 
of the cult of Doctor and of Persephone, tJje Greek goddesses 
of corn and of ilic <lcad, marks a vita! luraing'poinc in its 
crdtuFiil history. 

Moreover, the creation by Alexaiidcr, between 334 and 
3-^3 tr.c., of a great canpmr which dottnuated the Kastem Worid 
forced tile Phoenicians to make a radical diange in thetr policy. 
To remain isolated and Itostile w'ould have meant, in the not far 
distant future, troniplcte political and economic ruin. Agathocles’ 
cxpucUtiun, in whkli Macedonian mercenaries took part, brought 
home to tbem llieir danger. The Garthngmian government thcre^ 
fonr resignert itself to a rtifiprochement w’ith llie f IcUcnislk empire 
and especially with the L^os nioriaiehy in kigypt. The Cartha¬ 
ginian merchants welcomed this opportune Sfmrce of profit at a 
lime wh en their hold over Spain and the Far West was weakening. 

I'lirthcr, the rapid decline of Greater Greece and Etruria 
ahowed Carthage to maintain its posiiion as the leading Western 
(lower. This was soon disputed b)’ Rome, with whom siie had 
preserved good relations so long as the Latin city liad remained 
sitictly agricuUura] anti landboiind, Bui in (he second half of the 
fourth ecouiry and the first third of the third, Rome liad con¬ 
quered by force of arms the great industrial centre of Chunpanb 
and tile Greek ports in Southern Italy. These freah acqumtionji 
corripetleil Rome, almost against her will, to iaiervcnc in Sicily 
at the vx'ry time when Carthage was gaining complete control of 
the island, Tlic result was the I'iist Pimic War (253-241 ».c,), 
which, altliough Rcgulus failed to emulate the exploit of 
Agathocles, ended tn disaster for Canhage, The loss of Siefly 
was Jess serious than die destnuition of the fleet and financiat 
rain. 

Far graver, however, was the social crisis which fdlbived 
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dcfcai: the mercenaries revcJied and siimd up the pfATCty* 
stricken peasants of Libya, thus provoking die 'trcicclcss war' 
whkJt provided riaubert with the subjeel of Stdamtitba,^ The 
iailure of the rfgimc was ccaitpleic in every sphere, 

Carthage was saved by a fresii revolution headed by Hamilcar 
Jlarca. This inspired leader reahred iliat tlic only hope of salva¬ 
tion was to recontpirr the minend wealth of the But the old 
Punic colonial methods^ wiiich consisted in gaining econamic 
conuoi of a couniry by occupying a few pom, were no longer 
adequate. Following the example of Alckimdcr, Hamilcar created 
a military ranpiie in. Spalu, with himself as ah^olutc mlcr (itaS- 
iig sec,}. .<\ficr lu» deatii, Kasdrubal and Haimibal eoiu|uertd 
the cRiirr peninsula as far M the River £bro. Carthage, where the 
Bardd faction sought die support of the demncralic party, seemed 
bound, under their leadership, to become the capital of a Westen] 
empire wluwc civilization and oiganizatitui %vould have resembled 
closely tliDse of the Hellenic kingdoms. Rome only aW'Oke to lier 
danger when the Creeks in Marseilles and Ampurias found the 
Punic invaders at tJteir gates. Hannibal then concdveii die two¬ 
fold plan of criishmg the enemy of Carthage beneath tlu: vast 
tTianpuvver oJ the Gdtic lands, ivhidi he was confident he could 
control; and of splitting the Confedemtion of Italiim States fmm 
the Ijititi empire. He then planned to incorponite them into the 
Punic empire (at8 b.c.). Hr was partially successful in his fust 
objective, Imt failed completely in the second. bi spite of the 
victories of Lake Trasimciie and Cunnac (217-^ifi Two 
Greek sm'trcigna, Pliilip V of Macedonia and Htcrod of .Syracuse, 
joined with Carthage, but without ccimtnittmg ihcm<idvcs vruy 
deeply in the stru^le. Seeing that her enemies' forces were widely 
dispersed, Rome scLied the uiitiaiive. White Hannibal was pinned 
down in Italy, Seipio conijiicivdSpain (a 10-^06 s.cO- 

Scipio defeated Carthage by her own methods^by harnessing 
the nascent patriDtism of die Libyans (205 ii.c.). Several of the 
Tell tribA: Moors fttim Alomcco, Alassaesytians from Cbnstaii- 
tina, and .Massy liims foim the Tell Atias-^lic last two muted 
under the name of Numidlvns—bad formed em ail kingdoms in 
the fourth century but were kept in subjixtitm by die Cartha¬ 
ginians. Sdpio made use of the ambition and lalcm of one of 
tiuse semi-barbarhui princes, Masiniss.'t. whose kingdom was llic 
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strati^ic key* lo the whole of TiinisiB. 'Ehc late of the Metiiter- 
raiican world thus turned on ihc ouioowie of die riv-alry between 
Masmifiiu and Sypbxx. Hannibal and Scipio, as their nspeciive 
champions, met in batdi: under the wstHs of the Masylian capitah 
Zamn, in n.c. When Carthage tvas defeated, she lay at the 
mercy of Rome. The last half-centtuy of her ejustence was a 
long-drawn-out death-agony, Unabtr to rise again by her own 
strength, she might, however, by joining forces under Masintsta, 
have become the capital of a united African kingdom powerful 
enough to cause anxiety in Ronie. But Rome ihni^hi it best to 
dcstmy Caitltagc, though this was not accomplished easily. Her 
territory betamc a Roman province, in which Punic eivilimtion 
survived under the indifleicni and grecily proemwuU of the 
Ri:piibtir. In addition icfugces planted the seeds of Phoenician 
culture in the Numidian kingdoms. When die beneJkcni rule of 
the emperors ended the oppression of the Senate, the descendants 
of Canhage were given the opportimity of playing their part in 
die spectacular rise of Roman Africa, keeping dicir own language 
and religion, imtil the great upheaval which in the eouiw of the 
fourth and fifth centuries A,t». was to change the face of die world. 
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. 4 ccardiiLC to R- Duisaud, J>j i>ifct>ur^mrfJ d* Raj Shamra, 
pj), yj Mjq, Hu view lias b«tJ contested by other scholars. Cf. 
O, Contemm, MAO. IV, pp. 1791 -a. 

3, Tlie luort important excavatioru in Byblos have been carried ou t 
by the French archaeoloitista !*. Moiitct and M. Dunand. Puh- 
Udied results are sumiuarixed in G. ConTcnau, cp, fit, 

4, Ilie excavation of Ras Shamm was begun in lyay and conrinurd 
VT'fj] tg39. It has been resumed in recent yeoix, under the direc¬ 
tion of C, Sdiflcffer, yielding the mosr UnporumT dbcoverto 

made on a Phoenician site. Above twt» Neolithic layen, 
Plioenickn infhjcnce begins to show itself lownrcb iLe end ^ 
the third millMinuim. After being destroyed by an tarthquaki: in 
the nineteenth century a.a, the town reurhed the lieight of its 
prosperity in the second taillemiiuni. Fo iliii period heking tlie 
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T«£iip1e!i of Oa^n and of BaaJ^ a numlier of very oomfbrtabk 
private hoiii^p and a palace, A whtik Hbniry of Icrracmta tabled 
haa h^n foundt itiey ire oiaor^rcd wi\h religisus poam in 
piOM>*Phoeiuiiaii in an aJphabet of cundfcMTO charactm of 
Babylonian origin. Tbe Egyptians and Mitdtes wtre rivaJ oon~ 
testMits for pCBsesrion of the town of Ugaril* It Was strongly 
influenced by die Myccnaeans and was finalty destroyed at the 
end of the twelfth century »,Ch, during the invurioa by die ‘Sea 
Peoples^ 

5. nniiheri's novel follows fairly closely, and anjplifles, the nana- 
live of tbe Creek historian Folyblus, who wus a friend of die 
SdpicK and DJI eye-witiras of the Third Punic War* HU work 
was a general history of ihe Medjlerrnncaii worlij front to 
167 but in order to underitne the yiipomnce of events to 
the West, which the Greeks tended to neglect, he wTOte two 
introductory books on the Fiisl Punic War and Its cofL«K]iiCiicc3L 
Qiaptcn LXV to LXXXVUI ate devoted to the War of die 
Mercenaries. Polybiusf purpose was quite the opporitr of 
Flauben'i. He WTOte at a poliilrian seeking to deduce prindptes 
of gnvernmcjit fmtn history'; and he only dealt with the War of 
the Mercenaries to c^phasUe the dkodvantaget of using pit>- 
fcsiooal soldiers—a normal procedure with hk Greek com^ 
patriotttv Tlse atrodtiet of that war wm, for liitn, padiologioal 
facLit which he studied cluiically, without any particular emotion. 
In any case, Flaufiert was impired io write his novel after read¬ 
ing Michelet's romantic version of Polybius* nurrotive. 
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SlTUATfON AN'D CQLO 

T h£ traveller who makes ibc sea crossing from Marstillcs 
to Tunis generally catches his first glimpse of the African 
coastline in the early hones of the lOioming. Leaving the 
niuuniams of CUipr ihiij well atvay to tlie casi, the sliip skim a 
5 ucc<arion of long inhostntablc beaches, at first fiat aiul banc, then 
rising ro high sand-dunes and finally to sheer red cUlTs, on which 
stantls the white village of Sidi Bou Said. This viliage serves also 
as a landmark for travellers comiag from the east who have made 
the sometimes difficult passage against violem currents, round the 
winfl-mvept promontory of Cape Bon- Beyond Sldi Bou Said die 
coast becomes bw and sandy again and ihc lulls retreat bland. 
On the !soutliemmwii of these hilh rises die elaborate ailhoueUc ol 
(.Cardinal Lavigeric's neo-BTOmiinc cathedral Tins is B>Tsa, the 
acro]Xilis of Pimic and Roman Carthage. Tlic last promontory 
whiclx juts out from the beach is now covered widi gardens? it 
marks the entrance to the Punic harljours; and the reds whkii 
fringr this little headland ate die reniams of the Choma, the ard- 
ficially tonstnicted nxound on which Scipio’s soldiers established 
tlrdr Grsi bridgehead. Beyond this pomt the coast is little more 
dian A thb strip of sand between the sen and the lake of Tunis 
and piercetl by the narrow thannel whbh the sliip will soon rater 
after pairing through the S traits of La Couletle. 

The tmvellcr wiio arrives by air, however, sees as his pbnr 
drtJes to land on die airfield of El Aouma (situated midway 
between the ancient and the modem capital) a biid’s-cyc view 
of die whole Cardiagmian promaniory. The airfield stands in the 
centre of an isthmus sqjaratbj} the Lake of Tunis from ^r 
Ariatia Lagoon. TIib lagoon is all that remains of a gulf wfueb 
dnce ancient times has been silted up by the River Jitcdjtrda,’ 
Tlie hills which were seen From the ^ip now appear at die liead 
of the peninsula and fringmg the coast; others block the western 
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liamuci and cut cdT thr pc^nifuuli^ from tlie bkitcrland. Sur¬ 
rounded as it h hy die sea, two lakea^ and a auccesaton of lulls, 
the poiineuia forms ^ small indcpcrpdmi natural unit, btbngiu^ 
more to the Mediterranean than to the rontmciii; Carthage, In 
the xvojxb of Appian, is a ship ridUig at anchor. This conrigumtion 
is rate on the inhospitable shores of Africa, li is not ^uprising, 
therefore, that the Phoenicians made me of it whm they were 
y etiing t<i cstahlidi in Libya somctiiing more than a ineit [XJit 
of csill, hut when thc>' were not yet in a poqsitkm to secure control 
of a targe area. 

According to a titnc-lionoured u^xtilkku, thb occupation took 
place in Bi4 b-c.* tn spite of the unajiunity ol classical sources 
this date has recently been cijallenged by mixlem critics.^ The 
only valid reason put fonvard by the champions of a later date h 
Uie scarcity of dghth-century finds on the site. But in arcltaeology, 
negative argunientshavc even 1m wdght than in other disciplines. 
Sovne of the most ancient objects brought hy the Phocuieiana to 
Carthage were tmeartlied only in 1947 and much remains to be 
e^ptored, particularly in lire lower strata. The very oondJiinns of 
life in Canltage in those bjsi iienturies explain why its founders 
and their immediate dcscendantii left only few' and msignificaiii 
traces of their presence, and even these tvere soon obljtenucct by 
lire rapid development of the city. 

All the available Uifonnauon about the Phocnlcmfi method of 
colojiization shows dial it dilTcred radically from that of lie 
Greeks.* By the Greek methoeb numerous groups of eniigrantE left 
their overcrowded motherlamj far iKliind tlirm and settled in a 
new cotmtry with no Uiought of rcium. Then they set to work at 
otiiec tn rc-cftntc the image of their native Greece* The Pliocniciarui 
m die other hand sought merely to estalilhdh teading-poets pn> 
viding a safe port of call for thdr ships, food iiiid rest for their 
crewV [ii nccraary, through iJit winter)^ and warehouses for such 
merchandise ;ia was needed for haigaining with the natives. The 
shores of .Africa, less than any otlim, invited them to settle 
permanently^ In thii barrea 1 :tnd^ occupied by poverty-stricken 
barliarum.1, there was nothing to tempi an Oriental peopli;. Pre- 
hbtnrians now bcUeve that the [bcro-Maurudaiifl^ chttc relatives 
irf tlie Cm-Magnon man, still occupied most of the coast where 
the Tyrianfi huided/ But tlie shoTts controlled by these 
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savages iv(TC Oil lilt njiltic lo Uic E.l(i<,tT 3 tJci of liic ancient world 
tiiat fabulom kingdom of Tantssiis' which ptjssescd ilic agri- 
ciillural resources of die rich Andalusian plains, ihe copiwf- and 
alver-^ninra of Castile and, above all, the lin-mints. Tin was an 
(ssonial ingredicni of hronic, a metal rare in the East* whither 
it had 10 be brouglii from die misty Cassiteridcs by sajJois f rom 
Atlantic dmres. 

The Phoenicians ducrefore sought first of all to occupy islands 
or pcniiiMiks which could be easily deJendnl On these they 
established rest and repair stalionif on as small a setde as possible, 
manned by personnel who were probably only loo anxious to get 
back home at the fust opportunity. Deep in the gulf into which 
fkiw-s the River hlcdjcitla and adjoining tts estuary is the small 
iabiid of Utica, which became the first station of this kind.^ By 
die end «f the twelfth century a small town was built there under 
the aegis of a temple dedicated to a sun god. Political reasons 
connected with 'i’yTc itself led to the founding of a laigcr jettk- 
nient at the end of the ninth century.* 

Tyre, was at that time in the throes of a scriom crisis. It was 
threatened rrooi ourstdi; by the Assyrians, whose atmies arrived 
almost every year to demand an otorbitant tribute, and w'ho, if 
renstance w'as ofTcred, pillaged die couiiiry^dc and besirged the 
city. It was also iwvl from within b>‘ the struggle for |>aw'dr dial 
w'3S going on hci wren die aristocracy on the one hand, and iIk 
king and people on die albcr. This b the source of the romamk 
story which tells how die High Priest Acherbos was murdried by 
his brother-in-law FyigmaUoft, and lioiv die victim's widmiV Eltssa 
sought safety in fliglu, The unsettled condiiitsu of the rtietropolii 
called for the foundadou of a “new chy'—K,irt liadasht—in 
wdikli diL* wealth fi’tnu the \Vcstem World could be kept safe 
f rwn covetous hands. 

Tlir island of Utica could not acccmniodaie or feed a numerous 
population, liut it was an easy mailer, by bhjcking off the 
Cacthaginiiin fethmuBj tr. tsolate a domain of some ia.ooo aems 
ivhidi would he large aiwl piwluctivc enough to satisfy tlie needs 
<rf a wdl-popuUUcd colofiy. Even today the fields of La Mansa 
and Camniarth are rich m (dive and frtiit ims, vegeiahics and 
cereals. The Lake of Tunis jimevides Hbundam nipplita of bh, 
Tldwc advantages were cniiattccd by a climate which renutuied 
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ticalUiy even during die hotlRir days of summer. Finally, the 
inlets along the shore and die proiecth'c coastal scrips made ii 
ciuy to constntci haihouis. All these merits of the site must have 
bem well Lncmi'n to the cobtiists in Utica who could act as guidon 
to the (lewcomeis amt offer them eJicetive protection while diey 
settled in. Moreover, Caitliage was only a few hours' safe sailing 
distance from L'tica. 

The "new town' was thus conceived ai the very outset as a wlf* 
contained whole, made up of three dbttktct parts: an upper town 
or citadel, to be ilie centre of rdigioiii and economic life, and to 
which the name of Byna was given; a lower imvii gitniped round 
the harhouTn; and finally, a rural suburtr railed NIegara where 
dwelliugi W'ould stand amid gaidens and GtdtLi. The main living- 
quarter was at first very small—so small, in eked, that a vast open 
space separated it from the upper citadel. Its limiLt are marked 
by the rcsting-plaois of the dead. These, according to the tisual 
ciistom of the peoples of juuiqulty, encireled tlvc citica of the 
living.’" Its limits were also marked Ijy the shrines which, by 
Phoaiicaan custom, were lel^ated to ihe outskirts of the loim/* 
Ai Uic town grew, tlie nn^-er quarters were built over the former 
cemeteries, and thus tlie realm of the dead was gradually forced 
iKLckwards to scale the rim of the plateaux which overlooks the 
city of Carthage.** 


THR BASaOURS 

The heart of Kart Hadashi was the Irarbour,** Today, from the 
lop of St Loiiu Hill, two adjacent lagoons are xmlik towanis the 
south-west. One is cinetdar with a round bbind in the middle; 
die other Kovak, and until fairly recently Etretched almost as far as 
die SalamriilKi protnotitory. References made by various authors 
(Appian,*^ Strabo,” and Diwloncs qf Sicily”) show that at the 
time of the Punk wars Carthage posM-ssed an ijdand harbour 
with two hadm: a rectangular one for mmiiant sliipa, and a 
circular one for naval vessels; in the centre of the latter was an 
island dominated by a small building which was the Admiral's 
lieadquanns. In ipilc of serious objections, wbidi will be referred 
to later, it ecems likely that these two lagoons are the remains of 
the Cotkm, a word derived from a root meaning u» cm or hew. 
It dtsignaics a harbour iluH lias tjeeii exravnied rafficr than a 
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basin rormtfd by jetties,*** The sanctuary or tophei of Tanit and 
of Haal stretched along die wesieni shore of the rectangular 
lagoon. At tine lotveat level of his excatTsiions, P. CinLTs discovered 
a chape] of tlie eighth cetiiury B.C, — the most ancient Phoenician 
building yet found in Africa-'^ It tvas built on a sandy beach with 
a svibstratum of re>ctj from this it may be supposed tliat Ixtiiiid 
Salaminba Point there existed a tiaiural bgoon of die kind often 
formed on low-lying and alluvial shores. The 1 >Tian ships must 
have sheltered in this pool, whicii was enlarged and equipped 
am a harbour by later generations. As was thdr Lustom, the 
Tyrians coasecrated the ale where they fii« landed, dedicating 
it to die god* who had protected their voy;Tgc and who ilierdfore 
heciune the guaitlian deities of the new city. 

Tliis firel sinchorage bad one serious diaadvantuge; it Jacked 
a supply of fresh water. Mi the wells on Carthaginian soil are 
Lrackish-^hc oiilv freshwater spring is try the shore, some 
distance from the lagouns. From ihe foot of the cliffs of fterd] 
DJedid )L b piwP~>V to sec the entrunre to an underground 
piiisage tcadins deep into the hill behind. Thb is the Spring of 
the Thousand Amphorae'," wlikh was discovered by chance at 
tlic Ijcginning of the nineteenth ccniiuTp, UJgedicr with a rldi 
haul of gold coins, 'f he archUtrttire of ilic entrance b Roman, 
but farther in the ston<?work a«d the walcr-cliaimeht are of Puntc 
wtirkmanship. These and other remauis reveal the interest the 
(lattliaginmos to<*k in this part of the shore: from Point Doftlj 
Djedid huge blocks of half-submerged stone form a rectangle 
(30 by 160 feet/' Tiicv arc die base of a fort, probably of Pimir 
constniction. Some r^watcr from a 

vnllry poUfs down tii ^ fcorTcni. Al uit tune cf ctlt 
foundation of Carthage tbb ivadi formed a small estuary which 
could be used as an anchorage « It was wed shdtered from 
the uinds. but not from the Itood-waicrt, winch must liavc 
been bmli Unreniial and destructive, to judge by tile quanutj' 
of liquid mud which even today poiini over the road nummg 
along the bottom of the valley. Moteover, these aUuvbl deposits 
very- rapidlv sOted up thr inJeL The rainwater was capuired m 
tanks, and fmm the third century b.c, houses were built abng 
the dried-up valley." But when Carthage became the scat of 
a great maritime power, the modest pool which had received 
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Didoes ships was rjibrgcd and iransdGnncd by a vast building 
programme. 

Appian, writing in the second cciuuty e.c,, bnrrO'Wcd from 
Polybius, an eye-witness oJ the fall uf Cariluige, a description of 
the harlxinrs as diey were at that rinic:*^ Tlie ttarbaui^ were so 
arranged that ships could pass from one to die other. The 
entrance from die sea was 70 feet wide and could be closed by 
ircHi chains. The firat harixnir, nrsen cd for nierehanc abips, had 
a loige sdcction of berths. In the centre of the inner harbour tvas 
an island which, like the Imbour. was lincil with quays, aJoj^ 
the whole length of which were Isoat-houses providing accom¬ 
modation for S20 ships; above these were lofts for storing the 
rigging. In front oI eaidt tioai-houre stood two foiiic columns, 
so lluit tile pcrimcler of the liarbour and of dir idatid looked like 
a portico. On the Ldatid itself stood a small building useti as a 
hcadrjuaTtma for the Admiral and as a poet foi' the inimpeim 
and heralds. The island ivas just opposite the entrance of the 
harbour and rose steeply from die water, so dial while the 
Admiral could see what was happening outside, little cotiltl be 
3 «n ol the interior of the harbour from the open sea. Even from 
incoming merchant ships, the arsenals ranained hidden, for they 
weir surrounded by a double wall and mcrdiam vesn^ passed 
from die rum harbour into the town wiihoiit going dirough the 
urnenaK' Appian adds elsewhere" iliai the Cothon consisted of 
two parts—nme revf angular, the other itmnd. Strabo,=* who w-rotc 
a little more than a century after the dciiTnictjon of Cartilage, 
specifies that the idnnd was rDund, and mcniions covered berths 
running all along the drctimfcrcncc of die Ldand as well a* ulcmg 
die outer bonk of the clinnacl. The rimilarity betwmi these 
descriptions and the shape and dispodticNn of the Salammbft 
lagoons would seem more than fortuitous, evm if archjicologit-al 
evidence were not available. But cKcavalitiiis liave uncovered, if 
not die liarliour works described by historians^ at least a cpiandty 
of reniatns, all die more imprrsrive in she and noiiibcr becatisc 
a special effort at systematic demolitioii must have been made 
to destroy insialladons which were 90 essential to Caitltagiiuiin 
sea-pQwer. Even more dcsiructivc 10 the pLuiic EoMalbticnui vvere 
the reconsimciions of later periotk. 

Bciilc vv-as the first to explore the circular liarbour-* hut 
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uarottiiiiatrly, Iti caitliusi^snir )k gave an ovcr^zouiidenl and 
often uiaccuiate reconsimctitHi. Ho^'cvcr, many of tii&statemcjits 
have Ijcch ooiiiimied by dredging operations carried out between 
1954 and 1955< It is certain tiuti tiie bottom of tfir circular 
lagorm is paved, wtiktr proves that it was not dug out in the 
Ntiddle Ages for a aalt-mme, os some have hastened to suggest, 
la. fact the paving seems to be in itvo layers, the older Cartha- 
gioian, and the more recent Roman. Tlie most recent searcbca 
liave revealed bloclfs of stone which, on the north aide, fotmed 
ilie foundation of a wooden bridge Unking the u^d to the main¬ 
land. *I'hc>' arc botided together by lead dovetails, which is a 
pi e-Rom an technttjuc. 

Of tire <|uay5 Eiirmundiog the island and li n i n g the outer aide 
of the basin, no nunains belonging to the original city of Cartlu^e 
liavc been found. The iwo drciilar walls now surrounding the 
island pnohably date from the later Roman Empire. Tite reinains 
of walls and other buildings discovered by Beul£^ are not extcnnve 
atougit to Justif)- Ills suggested mrottsmiciion of ihr covered 
berths snmnindiiig (he island and the basin. -A. Merbn has found 
Punic ranains on the island itvelf:** rows of rectangular sand- 
scone pillars running from cast to west were probably part of a 
large building, of wldch nothing is known. Along die coast, level 
ivith the tmocs of a sea-wall running the whole length of 

the Carthaginian shore arc still visible. Saumagne has siiown that 
the line of tills wall coincides ivith die limits of the Roman 
property ta* survey. It cannot be disputed, however, ihai it con- 
titiited 35 far as Salanimb 5 Point, and therefonr beyond ihe limit# 
of the Roman adminisirativc boimdancs. Moreover, its founda- 
tioTu are pire'Roman. This wall bad been destroyed down to the 
level of die circular basin. The accounts of the siege of Carthage 
relate that because die Romans had blocked the exit from the 
basins, the Carthaginians made auotlier way out for the fleet 
they liad constructed overnight, by suddenly breaching the walls 
protecting the military harbour, in die course of recent works 
undertaken by the Ministry of Public VVoi Its to make the lagoons 
more healthy, a channel was cut between thr rircular l^oon 
and (he sea at the tiariowai {mint. Thts revealerl the exwienre 
at this very spot of an ancient channel and also revealed (hat 
submerged Idocks of stone at die entrance lo the channel had 
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once formed Uic supports of an andem quay whidi tiad been 
demolished. 

Finally, furdter works undertaken in die last feu? ^■eara by the 
Army on the eastern bant of the rcctanguhu lagoon have revealed 
a stonework, or rather the levdicd foundatioRs of huge ivalk But 
the most nen^kabk remains of this Jim harbour are lo be found 
at Salammbo Point, near die naidcnec of iJic Genemi in Com¬ 
mand of the troops in Tunisia. This promontory is proiectcrl by 
a p^ of submerged stones which formed part of a atnielini 
flundar lo tiir one in die rectangular lagoon of Bordj DjedicL but 
on a much larger ^e. It is generally iigrecd that these wete the 
remajiis of an artificuil mound, called by the Greeks a cAowit 
w^di as a timditig^iagc, Scipio reached jt by a laiBeHav 

ivludi he ^ilt from U GouJcitc, and established a bridgehead 
there. It dois mtleed seem eertain dial the canal whidi linked 
the C’olAoft wiUi the sea ran into the Bay of Kmm: sliips cmerinB 
It were sheltered fiom the sca-wtiids by the Choma. ^ 

Tlic harbours were put back into use by die Romans, who 
cvtti if they did not enhuge the basim themselves, built, on die 
western Hde of die merchant Jiarbour, vast arched constructions 
covcntig matt of the sanctuary of Tank and BaaL*^ These 
gigantic walls, which ate up to twenty-dx feet tluek and which 
iveie raz^ to the foundations at die Itcginning of the fourth 
cmtiiry, doubUess when Maxence was sacked, give no due as to 
their purpose. But ji is possible to hazard a gum that Uiey were 
the foundations of the granarira in which waa stored wheat from 
Afn« desuned to supply Rome, -nius it seems reasonable to 
include, as did S. Gsell as far back as 1918, lhat the SaJammiHl 
lagdom aw dir rcmahis of the harboum of Carthi^c, Subficqucni 
dLicovores, far from adding fresh difHcilLics 10 tho« dcaril up 
by ^iik die in^^cr of African archaeology, have ctMiliimed the 
mam ootbnes of his thtoncs and have revealed fresh ardiitcctmal 
remaps which appear to liavc been pan of ihe liarbours. It is 
not therefore necessary to consider in detail the dieses of Dr 
Carton and Oiarks Saiimagnc,^ wiiich admit that the outlet 
from the harltour ivas near SalmmnbS Point, bm refuse 10 

admit that die anarnt harbour basins coincided with the two 
lagonns. 

Other KholniV* have thought that there exited a harbour 
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fomind by jetties built out into the sscii. Naval officers who had 
sounded the Bay of Kram ai ihc beginning of the ceniury behcii'ed 
they bad located under the sea the ruins of the svalls of luch a 
harbour^ But the ttiethodical explorations cajned out in 1947 ^ 
clivers from the Punier proved lliat they' were noUiiog more 
diiUt natura] redi;,*'* More recctidyp tjokincl Bamdez^' has 
fesuncctcd a theory fornieriy put fonvard by Roqucfcuil and 
OchLer« Accofxting to this , the Falbc cjUadniateral is noi tlic 
ChomHf but an anifkial basin which served as a merdiant 
harbour^ Gscll had already sliown tlial this cantiot be reconciled 
vviih 4 iiy of the descriptions found in anuquity^ 

The snail djj* of the Carthaginian poits ^ten acres for the 
fiisi, and ^ little Tiiofe than iwoity for the second) have come as 
a surpmc to alJ hbtonans, and this explain the dlorts wiiich 
have been made to find a solution olher ilian dtat demanded by 
the facts, Rome and Alexandria had much larger harbours^ but 
as P. CiiiiLas*® has very juditioiisly slinwii by h tidying ihe dimfin* 
sions of Tipasa, the C::anhaginjans remained faithful to an archaic 
conccpiion uf a harbour' Uiat of a simple expanse of water pro¬ 
viding for the arrival and departure of sihipa which* when out of 
service* wre stored out of die water in endoeed berths radiadng 
from the perimeter of die circular basin. This logical and con¬ 
vincing explanation stiould dbeourage any further atientpcs to 
fkirt a deepwater harbour at Cartkiigt, and mabe uis scepdcal of 
the existence of any such liarhoura More ihe Helltnistic .Age, in 
an y Phoenician towns in Asia. 

the hampabts 

'ITie prwWcm of iht walls of Carthage is as dilScult as that of the 
tiarbouia. llic contrast bei%vccB the grandiloquent descriptions 
transmitted by traditioji and ihe remains discovered by archaco- 
loglsis is even more striting. At the time of ihc Punic wars, the 
peninsiibi formed an immense entumciied camp,** defended on 
die side of die mainland by an imppegnablc triple Lne; on the 
mnside, a moat backed by a paJi^dc, and Uien two ramparts. 
Tlie rampart nearest dir town, about fifty-seven f«t tiigh and 
iwcfUv-etght feel wide at the base, was also used as an 
araen^. Rows of caiemates, one above the other, and cut into 
tile inner face, ctndd aheltet 300 dcpbanls, 4,000 horses, 20,000 
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i[ir4inijymcn.p and 4 i<xk> horsemen. Towtrs jirojcctcd from the 
Vfdi at zoo feet or so. 

Nothing lemaina of ihe two nunpartj. Gscll has rightly 
lemarkcd that dte Imgc lictvn stones which rampjsctt tficm and 
which wcTt knocked down in j^y Scipio^fi soldicirs^ have 

t^crtainjy Ymm used again tince—iji the (irsi instance by ihc 
buildct^ of Rcsmati Carthage.. But the great exicriiir moat is stiil 
vistbir Imni tJic air** as a iight^colouced streak rutting straight 
3crQ^ the bthmus for over a mik^ General Dttval discovered St 
from the air in and ordered digging to be started The moai^ 
axty-^fivc feet lined on the cast by a band of rocLp scarred 

in numerous place?. Round hohs arranged In altemait: row^ and 
which some times contained the bottotnjt of aiuphorac, must liavc 
houiard wooden postil These la's! doubtless Mjpponed Itxjk-tmt 
posts raised alxn^ Uic mound which foniitd the first rampart, 
bejoud the moat,. Other long tuirniw' ?ljt? at righc-anglcs to tlic 
ditdt perhaps held jilauks or hurdles whidt prelected the Hat top- 
Tills work has been identified beyond aU doubL It ninis aboiU 
one league to tlse west of St Louis Hilb rmighly comcrdiiig 
the line suggrated by Carton and Gsdl* it correspcinds wiili the 
narrertvest pan of the bitiurui^., Tlie remaim w4iich fiave sutviiF^d 
at the western end prove clearly that thw is a CanliagitiMin 
defence work, and not the critrcfichmcnt s^'hich Scipio had dug 
at an amswV flight lo the east. 

Jusi ai die spoi where the tnoal rt^ches the Lake of Tunis is 
a stone caustnictioa, widi a mhble core, w'bich doubilesa formed 
pan of ilie nij^ifiry rampart defending Cartilage on die lake-sidc- 
Thbt fortifitianoEi Trached die sea wutli of liurbciui^ at the site 
of tile mMlcni village ol Kram. 

I figments of 3 se3-wa]t are tcrtaiiiiy to be found lying iuiioiig 
the mins which line the beach of Carthage between the qinidi> 
laterals of Falbc and of Bondj DjttiiiL hut a detaUed study of 
^cni would be necoasary lo distinguJsh them fronrsubsequent 
Reman constmctioiw. The Iniildm of the Caesarian colony 
certainly used th* rtanaios of the i’unic rampart tviiieh iltey gave 
as die houndart' of tlidr iaKsur\‘ey of landed fHoperty. 

\Vc Lnow noiliijig at tjf abom itic of the nortlicrn 

t^ipart wluch defended Megara. It just a simple wall 
situatird some distance from tiic shore—once Mandnijs* sddiert. 
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dif wdl 3£i Were able on two occ^<in^ lo advance up Ei> 

the wall on fool. Perliajis ihai phxi oi die paiimulA lo tbc nonb 
ol La ^{arsa, called Gammartb todayj rentuincd ouidde die 
enclosure. General Duv'al wa^ unable co find any tfitcc of its ntoai 
bc).T)nd a jxjini Jusi over ball a mile from the Lake of Tunis, One 
may suppose diat the ncirth-casttru comer of die rampart was in 
tliuf direction. In this region die ground is very sandy and very 
wet whim U rains. DDubde^ it was cii'cu more so m aucknt timcs^ 
when die Ariana Lagocin cetttmunicared nidi die seau Tkc 
Carthagmians probably considci'td diat it viaa not worth whilOj 
in order to deny access to a mtic so irnsuiicd to iniUtary opci^' 
tions^ to extend thdr fordrications as far as Djebd Kimonr;^ it 
woulrl have been an c^epensiv^ operation and would have 
dispersed the troops requiicd to man the raitipaix. The pcrimcier 
liiry hati to defend was already* according to Livy^ some twenty 
miles in tengtlc 

Tlie citadel of Byrsa had its own fortifKialioiis forming a strrmg- 
liold insitir the entrenchments of the camp. VV'c have seen diat it 
embraced the Juno and Odeon Hilb as wdl a& die Hill of St 
Loubw Father Lajicyre thought he had discovered its oudine along 
the southern edge of die Byrsa plateau,** but wliat he found was 
in reality the remauts of later buildings occupying an Kirlia- 
CarUiaginian site- They bad no connexion ivith die Punic build* 
ings and have never been identified, 

TliE TEMPLES 

Shrines in Garth sigc were numerous anil fmnous. We know 
thai they wxre of many dificrent anchitcciund styles and that didr 
appearant'c changed a great deal widi the passage of time. 

The Gmaunitea* very austere conception of the divinity had at 
hrai dctcjTixi ihcni from building shrines and from making graven 
imagCL*" 'flic spert where supematoroj forces were bdieved to 
ttuulilist tbcmsdvcs was kept bare, or at the most jjurked by 
unall trioniiments which were at first |iw plain stonis. Ofum these 
steUe tmo-ed die ashes of sacrUkrs which had been offered to 
regefierate the dime power, ‘rbe Phocnidaus in Afrtot remaiiicd 
faithful duxnigbuui their dvilhatbn to dm kind of hdy place or 
fa/iAer, to use the Biblical term, 

Neverdidess, die influence of the Egyptiana, and probably of 
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otiicr Rations too, tamuraged tin: lidicf that die goda sicedcd a 
dwcilbg-placc. One of iLr Ugarii pucms dcsoTi^cs the ijuittlmg 
of a laiipic dcdkdted to Baal^ and ScliacfTer aEtumlly discoveied 
iC5 niiits.” Tlicrc dots not in fact secio to Ik any radical 
contradiction bet^vccn the idea of trniple and dial of die 
lopbetf for the Uouac of god appears to be an architcetimd 
development, of the sacred stone or of the stele in which the god 
was einbodjcii- 

Tile Canhaginian l&phet^ as we have secn^ ran along die fuM 
length of iltr incrchant hartK>ur. Tlirre iniist tiave been 00111^^ 
pdhng rcasom why the Canhaginiajis did not jnJi to praetkaJ 
use it site ^vhich wcnild have been so conveniem for vviarehoudcs 
or stores. The Romans did not fail ID do leaving for Saturn;, 
Baal Hammond's s\iccessoT, only a minute aatictnaiy hemmed in 
oti all sides hy the lowering walk of tjuaysidc installations. There 
is every reason to accept Cintas^a suggestion that thk part of die 
bcith held sacred hy the Clartiiaginiatis as the %po{ w here 
Dido's galleys had pul asharc, and which was doubtles^^ ako 
ctymiitei'cd to the site of the fuiirral pyineoii tvhkh the fomidcr- 
Queen vcdinuarily sai=rifiectl lirnseif to obtain the protection of 
the gods for the young city. Tfie Queen*!! tomb ha^ not been 
found; iieriiap it littk more than a modest mouml of earth. 
But on the virgin of this hrsi landing beach, Cintas bits 
brought to tighta tiny building which was doubtless used hi 
the ceremonies conmirmorating die myal saerilicc described by 
JiL^tin- lilt ba$-rdicf on the stek sliow^s that these ccmnoiiks 
cloasely resemble die rites praetbed by thr Greeks In hmiDur of 
ihcir lieroe* who* like Dido, iveie in ihrir tiim often die founcki^ 
of cities. A wcimaiif tialf-rcclining on a small hillock, h rdxiist id 
pour upon it a Ijbiitioti for die cv^-thimy tkaiL*'^ The 'Gintas 
ciuipcr has all tlit characteristic features of a niinbturr Orieiual 
temple: a small chamber^ barely a yard square^ contains a small 
vijtcilt^ a lioiy of holies hrwTi out of lIic rock, in wiiicb tiad bren 
placed a munlier of tcmcotia jais tnade at the end of the dghtli 
century/" A ootmyarik j^arccly any larger, and enclDsing a tiny 
altar, precedes dik dmmtKr and in front of die courtyani three 
concentric mn-ed w^alla form a Idnd of raa^ through which the 
faithful had to pass to lay Uicir offerings on die altar, 'rhe w hole 
ccnsmiction was built of crude stones held tpgcihcr by mud, and 
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whitc;v.uKcd, like the white sepiildim of ihe Ckspeb and the 
marabauts of Moslem saints. 

Tlic recent exca>-atjons in St Peter’s rc\-calcd a roughly hewn 
niche under the high aJtar, ^rliieh for the Christians of the iiecoiid 
ccntur\‘ enshrined the memory of the ftince of the Aposdes: this 
ser\'e$ to remind us that frequendy a modest monument may 
iKaoitie a fQcal-|iciini for piety, soJdy hy virtue of its simpliciiy 
and great antiquity. In oUtcr parts of the exca^'atituis round the 
C^ntas cliap;!, traces of walls have been found wliich suggest that 
duriiig the ftrsi ccniurics of the city’s existence se\-eral chapels 
like the one discovered by Cintas were built round Dido’s tomb. 
These dirinca may iiavc been the scene of human sacrifices, 
nit hough no Victims’ remains iiavc bem cxhtiuved in die Cintas 
chapel In any m about 700 B.C. at the latest, die practice 
began of burying, over die whole area of the tophrl, }ais con- 
talmrig the ashes of children who iiad been ‘parsed through the 
fnti', j,c. bumi in the anus of the bronze statue as described by 
Flauticrt rptagiaiizing Diodorus); and whose throats were perhap 
pre\'tously cut to rckiisc die blood containing the divbe force. Ai 
first, Uie?c jars were merely liidden beneath miniature dolmens 
of dry nones, Later, ana 11 stondvorit altars covered widi stucco 
were built to house the unu," By die sixth century b.c. such 
funerary monuments very often reached massive proponium and 
die uiTis were ifiieiTcd beside or in front of them. Instead of 
being in die form of an altar, thb type of funeral monomenT was 
shaped like a tiny temple, with a symbol carved on its fa^de to 
inifkate tlmt a god dwelt withio" 

There is every reason to think dial these nautci are miniature 
TV|rroducdr)nsoi/.dmne!(whii'hstood in odicr quaitersof Carthage, 
Their rkcor ahoweii diat Punic arehi tecta, like thcHc of Phoenicia, 
rcmaiiud under Egyptian inffuence, but that diey drastically 
stmpHhed or iinpo%'erii(ilied their models. The fatiaiie is almost 
entirely occupied by 8 rectangular door framed in mawtve 
columns. Above rons a concave cornice, called an ‘Egyptian 
throat'; die Punic arciiitects condnued to use this motif even on 
buildings in die Greek style, fO that it became one of the cliaiac- 
lerbtks of their art. Above the cornice, a frieze bears the sj-mbol 
of the gtMl: someiirncs the sun-disc, either plain or winged, an 
emblem w hich Baal Mammon adopted from . 4 mni Ra, and 
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sotnetimo the rearing ura^i, or hooded cobrnss whose aivc-insiHr- 
mg power w^as also held to proceed from the sun. ^>'ithin the false 
doorway was depicted the interior of die temple, where anodier 
divine symbol tvas shotvnr’— generally a simple coLuton or an oval 
or lozenge-'sliapcd stone,** but somctiines also a human f^ure 
apparaiUy swadwtl like a mammy.** Some of thtse fimnal 
monumcnis. Instead of representing a temple, have the form of a 
throne.**. Tliia hy itsdf was enongh to evoke the majesty of the 
god and therefore ii tvas sometimes worshipped vacant. Mom 
often, hotvev'cr, the divine column rests upon it Lastly, some 
funeral monuments took the form of a miniature altar,**' sup¬ 
ported by a kind of pylon or truncated pyramid sunnounl^ 
by an Egyptian-stylc llntcL In fitwit, steps were hewn m give 
access to the um cavity of the altar. I'wo incmsc-bijmcni stood 
<aie OR either side of tliese steps. These rvcall iht most likely 
derivation of Baal Hammon (the god whose surname was LI), 
namely 'Lord of the Altars where Incense bums*. 

Ml ihoe funerary monuments soon covered tlie entire area of 
the lopket, which was fairly long, hut very narrow, .\t a very 
early date (he dedrion was taken to raise tlic level of die grotincL 
No scruples were fell about buxying the earlier munumenuu Tlic 
CUntas chapel dkiippeared in this way very loati aflcr it ivas 
Iwill, since by die end of die righih century B.c, it was partially 
dotmyed and covered over l>y other shrines, which in turn were 
■non burinl in the same way. 

The nntidmess of tlic toptulf the meagre ofFcriiigs and tlic 
crudity of its fun end monuments emphasis the aesthetic indil- 
fetence of dm Carthaginians, and their ardstJc insensibility, and 
are out erf keeping with the auoctoua nature of the sacrilkes they 
fell called upon to make. These people who stood so mudi in 
awr. of Cod that they suppitased their moot natural and liiinian 
Impuhes, wem nev-cr capable cJ giving cxpiesiou to dieir religion 
through the plastk arts. If, therefore, we judge solely by their 
munumcDLs, we tan imagine them as lionrile to any transcendental 
iiodotu. in fact, as with other Semitic peoples, the absolute 
nature of their religious devotion killed all odier apirilttal octivj- 
tics, sJ that the tophri, the most ancient ami vciicrablie of holy 
places, W35 also the spot where any departuns fmm tile primitive 
atuteriiy wcte risoiously excluded. The other samrtttarics were 
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dnubUcs$ richer, ^id ccfiainiy itiLludcd teal buUdinp which, like 
the fMTiiJtoi, weve probably decorated in tlie Egyptian manner. 

Oriental influenoe pcrasicd until the fourth century and tvTis 
even more strangly marked dtiring the peritxl of wilhc^wal and 
bdatioii vvJikh followed the capture of HIniicra in 408. Fresti 
wav’« of Ptioetiidaji scttJm douhtlcas arrived from the mother 
country, anxious to preserve the natiotial traditioiis which wc« 
in jeopardy there lu Souse, a stele drtling from the end of the 
fifth century" B.c. fihmw Baal Hammon enthroned in a lempk 
whose architecture presen'cs all the typical Egyptian characltris- 
tics, including the massive doorway with straight columns and the 
lintel dcconucd with the svinged disc. 

However, in the fifth century, a great change occurred in the 
tiiphdx the massive sandsiune monuments were replaced by 
pointed limestone olselists,'* which wcit situated larthci- away 
from the temples. Certain arcliitecuual detail* still stuvived, 
nevertheless; for example, representations of col 1 mini are carved 
on cither sirfc of the fnoit face of the obclnk, above which ram a 
frieze; and the top of the stele forms a trianguhu: pediment which 
t$ mmiountcd attd flank ed by^ statues, 

.•Vtl these mottfii are borrotved from Greek arcliitceturc and 
tliere is every rrason to think that ilie main ediCcer in Carthage 
came to reseniWe more and more tliose that the CarUiaginians 
had cixry opportunity of seeing in Sidly dur'uig the almcKi con¬ 
tinuous wars of the fourth century. We arc no loriger reduced to 
the necessity of reconstractiiig this Greco-Gari h agin 1 a n aiclii- 
tecture from limpLilicd representations on nioruuncnts; fairly 
exiciisivx documentary evidence is available on the methods of 
constrticUon and die sliape of both public, and private buildings. 

IJkc ilicir Egyptian niatiera> the Phoenician architects couldi 
nn occasion, build massive and extensive sinicturm able to with¬ 
stand the ravages of time. But a» a rale iJiry coTUeiiied them.seJvcB 
with materials that were light, cheap, and plentiful, and whidi, 
in view of the low cosi of labour, could tse frequently renewed. 
Thar Carthaginian counterparts, however, did not hesitate to 
ittc, even for their ambitious constructions, a soft and friable sand- 
wtUch was easy to work. At firsi, adequate nipplics were 
found in the lulls of the pcnitisub. When these early quarries gave 
out, ibo' wcK replaced by nthers on die far side of the bay at ilic 
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tip of Cape Bozip near the pn^^ent tillage pf £I Ai thh 

wild ftpot^ aJmwt jnaccessable from the land^ deep galleria wept 
diivim from the beach intQ the heart of the Lkiiesiorie cliffs. These 
uitdcotc working?^ lit here and diere by diaits ur opeoiiig^ left 
by accidental falk of rockp are just as impressive and even wildo 
dma die stoncKjuarries of Syracuse^ with whidi the ancients 
thenisclvcs compared ditm. The only access is from die beach, 
and doubdisss these quames served as jails for die wretcltcd 
prisoners of war, convicts, or slavo, who wen: condemneti to 
bboiir in them. Standing alonr in the centre of one of thoc caves 
bs a block of ^nne vaguely rocmbling a sqtiaiung camcL 1 1 may 
owe iUt strange slvapc to a freak of naiorc^ but perhaps also to the 
p.itient mgentiiiy of one of these outcasts. *rhe main reason why 
the only outlet fmni these gallenes was towards the sea the 
convenience of cransponing the stone by barge across the bay 
Llirectly to Carthage* Stone cubes, w^hose sides mesisvired several 
yards, coidd be brought to Lbc Imilding site witlioiii having to be 
cut into smaller pieces first. But because of ihrir poor qunhty, it 
wa5 impossible to U5e these etionnoti^ stones in bniltliiig!! mtciuled 
to lajtt. They were panicnhirly tmsoitablr far use on the outer 
surface cf :t btiiiding where deoomuon was nx[iiired. The lime* 
stone W33 then covered with a stucco layer to hide it^ iirTgu- 
taritia and to receive sh^dlow' omamentations. When large stones 
wenr laid to^^etha■, meud clamps wete ustrd, gaierally made Ircjm 
moltrji leaii poured into do\‘etails hewn in the stone. The wall 
joining the idand tn the iLarbour to the ^gre tvas of x\m con- 
ictructiotL 

The only btiildinp rariicr dian thr HellmLHjc' penocl air in 
fact built of £1 Haouaria itmesionc. These are the tombs daiing 
from the scveiuh and siMh caittiries* The walb wtm: made of 
laigc rectangabr blocks of stone caiirfitlly laid withour mortar;*^ 
two iiicht.^ cut in die w all contniuctl the chattels of ihe dead 
petson. ami (he sarcophagi lay bent^th a paved floor* Tlie 
of the chamber were covered with stucco^ The cdling was lined 
w'ilh cellar iu>d surmo^mted Ijy a roof made of slecply pitch eti 
blocks of stdne whkJi pnjppcd each other up. Tltcir weight thus 
acted downw^ards and prev^Tiied die structure from collapsing in 
the fuiddle. In Utica, Cinta^ has recently tibcovered sucJi a 
stnicture which probably data from tile eighth teiitiiry' b.c.” 
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Thtsc scpulclircs are clostly rdaicd to Plicxuuciaii [ombs ol the 
cJiiitccnUi reunify The prolonged survival iu Caithagc of 
thU type of building illusintcs the panialiry of Uie Tyrian 
colonists for Oricnial tradkions which vvcrc b^inniug to go oui of 
fashion in Phoemda itscih 

However^ Jfgs ejtpcnsivr building mrtliods which later became 
general mum have been commonly used Iroiu the eariicst dm^ 
’^Flije unbaked bricks and puddled eJay used by the mhabitanis 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia must iiavc served for ntost id iht 
houses. Even tu the seventh cctiturvi lomb^ were built in L'tica 
of unbaked brick surmounted by a huge midstotic slabn” Doubt- 
at thb time, walfe went being built whose liasc was of stone, 
hvu the upper part of which was made of brick or clay piled up 
inside an outer casing. To make diem waterproof they w^cre 
apparently given a coating lif pitch, liut thU use of pitchy which 
surprised the Greeks, has nut heert verified by archacoldgifit^ 
Perlvaps k w^as mainly ucwid in die building of flat nxjfs. On St 
LouLs Hill in Cardiage" severaJ fnu^icmsof walls belongUig to 
tiouscs built before the third century' were constructed of 
brick-filled caringsj this method was stiil in use In Koman times** 
and auni ives evai UMiay iu die 'runisian SaljcL These brick-filled 
wuUs ^vtrc Utrr surengiiiciied by a facing of verdcal $toncs* ‘rijeri 
dir inner brick was replaced by atone rubble, still keeping the 
stone facing. All tiwrsc mcihotfa w-cre used in ibe St Louts houses. 
The latter method is ccmimim in Rommi-Africsm building This 
inferior masonry wiia often hidden bcn^tii layers of stucco whicli 
gave an effect of marble. The use of concrete casing was intro- 
duted later bv the Romans, and enabled huge walk and ^hra 
to be Irtuh which w ere virtually hid clinic tible* The Kbor Klib, a 
motiLuneuial altar l*uiU a ccntiuy' after the destruction of Car- 
dmge» liii* a core of large stone dubs set in the groutid. And yet* 
during the Piuvic wars, the Canliaginians had borrowed from the 
Greeks ihe pnictire of using a layer of cement lo rover their 
flcxjTs, or to watCrpioof reservoirs and public baths. Such modest 
buildtng techntijucs reveal the need for economy anti speed, 
m thf*r ihnn for caTe+ but ifity smtcd the local resoumes and ittc 
inhaliiLants. Il ia surprisitig to discover tlmi they w‘ere used fitter 
in Mmirm architecture in die Middle Ages and even tmlay tbr>^ 
■ire still in ti:5e. 
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Fmm the foiuili cetnury^ the incrcami^ billueitce of Gpccoc is 
cvnoi motv cvidoit tu the dei:Dr3iHH) ot buildings, Egyptian moLiffi 
weir rtplaced by oir mixed with the Greek ordcrt-^-cspixmlly the 
loniCp or raihcr tts variant the Aeolian^ which is charactrrized !>>' 
the V-shaped bend in the channel connecting the volutes^ Ati 
elegant little stuccu^eovered colonimdt, disco^^red at Canhagi: 
in the mim of one of die St Louis honses,^^ provo that the 
Carthaginian artists at the time of the Punic wars could held 
their own with tiiose of the great cities of Greece, Alexandria, or 
DeJos- Tliia did not prc^'tnt them, boivcvef, from remaining faiih- 
ful to tradidonaf motifs, mch as the "Egyptian which 

appears on the matiaoleutn M Dengga arid at Medfas^im Tljc 
ev^uuon of mtigious archUectuie bclw«n the fourth aiwl second 
centunes a.cL iUiistratcs bcnli die fotuhicai^ of the Csirthagtaiam 
for Greek fashions and thdr hiyalty to natiopal tmditiom whkh 
they felt it would be impious to abandon. 

In Carth^c itsdfj in the southern quarter of the lowti^ just 
over a mile west of the lop/ief, where Salanunb 6 railsvay station 
stands today, stood a ehapd dating from die later emturks of 
independence. It was discovered in 19 j 6 , but was destroyed 
almo^ immediaicly dunng the eunstnuztioii of the railway, and 
Dr Carton was just able to draw a plan of k, and to collect the 
contcub.** He found a very simple nrct^ngtihir ccUa^ divided 
icngthw’ay^ by a panitiem wall of beaten earth. In die cmire dI 
the cod wall was a scat framed between two small Doric columns 
fixed against a w^all of puddJe^l clay; votive Mauitsi ^ood on 
corbels, and along the top of the wall rati a frieze ItcavUy 
decorated with rows of heart- and egg-shaped nmamenta, pearls, 
palm leaves, and rosettes of polcdicd stones* all of which were 
painted vimnihon. The floor was paved with small tilts inlaid with 
pktei of while marble. Thk truly Greek decmaiicm h in striking 
OQUiraat with the arthiiectim:, which is of prc-Hdlenic Acgcaii 
origin and which n^embies that of the Etruscam, who^ like the 
CarthaginiansL, remaij|f.-d faithful to Pcla^an tiaditjoiii long 
after they' had been abandotied by tlic Grixb. but whkh h^ 
survived ^ong the people on the periphery of the Greek emptnt. 
Tlie SalammbS chapel was very ptob^ly funrounded by sacrol 
prtcijicts bounded by wdk wludi the Greeks eddied Tlib 

Uy-cut must have been not iiniikr tile saitcluric? in the Punic 
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[mdiitOD, subarqucnl »o Uie conquest, whidi iiave bcsai imcartbcd 
ai Thiniant on Cape Bon^* or at lil Ruiis^*" near Sousst Their 
untidy plan bow little these African couniry^fcdt knew of 

the Greek love of hannonious pioportionSj e%‘«n thongii they were 
iulluenefid Ijy det^U of decoration dravm fTOin da^cal art, 
Afinule dmp^ and open-air aitara, were scattered to haphward 
faahion over mdosed courtyards; tlie faithful had constantly 
added to their nvnnbcr to house barbaric sLituis, inlcndcd to 
illusiraic the nurneruus mcaraarionii of the sovereign ddty and of 
liis supcmatural agents. 

At a later date, when the African religion came under the disci- 
ptiue of Rome, attempts were made to subordinate mch faniasits 
to the rules of classical ardutccture. The most typical example of 
such a Roniati-African itqmple is die shrine of Satiim at Dougga.* 
All the (isientia] elcmcnls of a Punic temple are there: nionu- 
Qiental porch, open-air courtyard, and dimimtUve chapels liou^g 
the gods. But uisttatl of liie open space til from there Ls a 
columned ftrDpytaeym: the porches round the rcct angular «tuarc 
give ii the appcfuartce of a fonim; and the ciiapels of ihe great 
god and of his comiianions arc lined up at tme end in hiararchicai 
order like the triple sanctuary or ceifa of a capiloL Coimlleis 
variations wtae iniroduccd into this lay-out- In Cartilage, the 
Temple of CaeiesUs, die Latin successor to Tanii, cororistod of a 
vast open space mrroujitied by iliapcb dedicated to all the local 
gods. At Dougga, this same C^tesds wa* honoured with a com¬ 
pletely classical Corinthian temple, sumiunded by a siaiiicirttilar 
wall or fcnicaflu. In the Bafdo Miisrtun is a ciel^htfui miniature 
chapel, discovered at Tlmborho Majiis, whicli is no doubt an 
exaet replica of a Hcllciiisdc temple hi Hatmibars Carthage.** ft 
was dctUcaicd to DHncler, a Greek goddess who became very 
pi^ilar with die CanhagiDians from the fourth century n.c. On 
a high atone base, decoiutctl with mouldings, stsinds a porch, 
soppoitcd by two Ionic oolumits exaedy like those dug up at 
Canhj^c cm St Louis IldU The tloon%:ay of the sauciuary, framed 
between two pibstem detomieti widi rosett^ is s^ounted by 
a rectangular tympaniiin carved with dotphuu facing each other 
on fidier side ^ a flow cr-ahaped omaraent. On the threshold b 
the image of a pig, the goddess’s favourite acrifice. But Um liide 
monimicTit is aurmoujited by sonicthing which defies die mlri of 
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classical architecture, althovigh these mspirc the decoration. A 
rectangular cntabbiuic, whose cJispraportiQimtc hc^ht cnish^ 
the building—it m aa high a? the columns — 4s formed by four 
smooLb lintels one on top of ihe oilier^ sepaoied by FiJJeis, deco¬ 
rated, tTspectivdy, with dcnticulatims. Thesculptorf or die arclti- 
tect wliom he copied^ seems lo have tried lo prwm'e in his wort 
the massive ittiiaugiikr shape of the Eg^-pUan slmnes^ msiead of 
lighteniDg the upper pan by tising the double pitched roof iind the 
triangular pcdinieiu of the Grcdc [emptes. 

DOMESTIC ARCNITF-r.TUaE 

If Carthagmiaii religious archiieciurc, couficrv'ativc by nature, 
was susceptible to Greek mflucuecs^ domestic arduiecture troiild 
hardly resist them diher. llic Qirthaginians were somrt Lines 
capable of auibitious building schemes. For i’^ample, as we iiavc 
sem, the naval liarbour had covered Iscrtbs flanked by an outer 
rmv of ionic columns^ whidi gave the appearance of a clncukir 
portico^ Not far fitrm the harbour was the t:eiitral meeijug-placc 
(or wherc ihe people assembled. Such uicettug-placcs were 
never foimd in Oriental mwm, wfiich were generally ruJerd by 
dictators, bui the Greeks regarded thimi aS die very ssmbol of 
diclr liberty. In Moslrm towns dte promcmidesi and oUirr open 
spaces e^ndal to busmess were situaieti on tlir outskim of the 
toivn uciu' the harlwurs, as tliry still arr today. However, it b 
possible That in early times die Phoetiidajis cumitrucicd open 
spacer of this kind> iJirough dielr close coniact w itli the Atgeans 
w4kw ciiies contained ag^rai. The ag^na in Cardiagc was situated 
!wdf-way between the harbour and the citadel of Hyraa, wliich 
seems to indicate that, like its Greek coujitcrpart, it fulfilled 1x>ih 
a comnicrciul M^nd a pohtical function- It must not he imagined as 
an open space of regular proportions surrounded by magnillceitt 
buildings. Pfe^Roman meeting-places, [icrlmp^^ niodclkri on that 
of Cartilage, Iiavc been dbcovcfcd in two otlicr African tmvns 
v^hich had a Phoeaiidhu civilijiiiicFn^ Magna in Tripoli 

tania and Mac tar in Ceniral Tuubiju Tlirac nKeting-pbccs^ whh 
diclr UTCgular protjoitiom, were very^ diHcrmt frorti the Roman 
/lira, which were Mmighi-sideiJ and surrounded by a portico. 
However, at a laitr date these same cities built such /urn in the 
Roman marmfr* "^rhe Greek agoraL and in particular that cil 
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Aihcna^ were at first fairly irregular abo^ lUtd were not niadc 
regular until the fiftli centuo', whm they were surroutidccl with 
porticos,*^ Towards the middle of the foitrdi ectilury an 
ambiuoiis Carihagitiian general named Hanno soiight to win 
ov^er the people by dltring them a stimptiious banquet semd 
luider the puI>Uc porticos, Gsell supposes that these mtist have 
been part of iizi agofa* Rut Uarum could erjuaJiy well have 
uistalied. his guests under the colonnade vvhieli sturouDded the 
temple courtyards- Tlicsc vast courtyards, like those of present- 
day mosques, were indeed an obviotis jiiecung-place for idlcp^ as 
well as for die devout. They were probably also a caitre of intel¬ 
lectual aciiviiy, where ih^ Kohanmt gave instruction in ihcolcgy. 

No Punic or tico-Punic public building hns been prescr^edt 
though we know fmiii texts that there existed in Ciuthage an 
asscmblydudl for tlie Senate ami Ootuts for the magistrates, 
prot^ably copied from the Greek b(^uii^uierm and basilicas. How¬ 
ever, we are fairly well informed about the Punic house of die 
third and second ccrituricnc Even in receni ycais it was thought 
that in J46 the Roman army destroycri even the fotmdations of 
ihe hiimbicfit CJajthagiiiian building, and tiicij ploughed up the 
'accursed^ soil and sprinkled h witli salt. \ et in tfic new C^hage 
which W4S built a liundrcd jrars later in accordance with the 
icnm of CaesarV will tctnpla w ere erected to ihe naiivc gods on 
the very" &inie sites they had occupied in Dido x ciiyp 

1 he discovery of ihr safu;tiiar>- at the Salanuubfi railway 
station act a fresh pniiblcm. The buiitling w^as in ntii^ but not 
completely' obiitemtfd. However, a Roman burial-^ite, dating 
from the fim cemniy' Am.j which covcietl it, piuved bi:yoiul 
doubt that the building dated from Punk limes. Dr Canon 
located other remains anterior to the siege, but nicfii of tltctu 
cannot be accuratelv dated, tlhaites Saumagnct on die slojies 
of Sf Lonis Hill, and recoiUy M. V^at. in the plab of Dtnm 
Chntt^ bn^u^hi to light ilt>ors of houses which had been 
erwered over by a layer of ashes from the fire of 146* On dicsi: 
fltior^ w-cn: found coins and ecramica w hidi were indispitiably 
Carthaginbin. Ncvotlidcs ii came a,% a great surprise when a 
ivhole secror cf the originai Cartilage w'as discovered bciieatli the 
southern pan of ihc St Louis platt^u* f ather Lapey^^ who was 
the first to start excavations in dib district^ found tn the upper 
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layer a jumble of Roman nanains of dijrercni pertiids winch he 
coiisiclCTcd^ ^viilicRji adequau* to ht parts of the Pix>- 

consul 5 palace. He ako foiuid Punk rroiaiua^ w'hich he though: 

eitlier tombs or f^na <jf the Jiytaa rampart. As early as idea. 
Mine Picard" was able lo daiiomtrate that they were in fact tlic 
f^Iy tt‘^-pri5crs.c(l remains of a resideniial quarter daiitig from 
the HeUetustJe pcrii^ These cscavanons have w nce been con* 
Unuetl by Faiiicr Fcion, who succeeded FatJicr Lapcyit.*^ Tlie 
whole of this quarter of the town is now diiarly reiTaJetl, ten to 
thirteen feet bdow die Roman level, with ji* miccH,, and its walls 
preserved to a he%ht of about three feet. Tliesc rccem cjtcava- 
nons ahmv diat CarUiage, dining the Luer cejjlmies trf its indepen¬ 
dence, had adopted the main iinprovcmcnta uiUodnced into town 
p •timing by the Greeks. Its streets were araight, if not widt The 
streets in (lie whole of tliis sector of the city ran along axes which 
were ninrly Uir same as those sub<equciiily chnsen by the first 
Roman surveyors tvhen they made tlicir fiscal survey of this 
^tor and the smToimding district M Jicther this wa.s pure coind- 
tknee or tntenti^al on the part of the Romans, h dots prove 
1^ the Catdiagmiaus find worked to an overall plan. The sircets 
had sewers eonstroeted in the same way as thoisc fomjd in die 
Gtrek towns in Sicily. Acres to the stcqjer slopis was provided hv 
flights of St^, iikr die sixty steps which l«i Up to the Temple of 
Edunmin, 'Dus stood at the top of die hill in which the Renans 
Jaicr hrwrd iJie uered seats of their amphithcatie. 

Tlie plan of these liyrsa lioiises is very simple; square nr 
retnmgular rooms were placrii atk by side with Ultk regan:! for 
^hitectur^ effect. Tfte houses direorered in liic little town of 
Dar 1-^, which caused a suV in the Pres® a fesv year^ ago, 
were snniLir, ^cy belmigcd to fielicrmcn and workcra tvho 
extracted purple dye from aea-didJs. llirae thvdlinga grew up 
round a hide Imrbour on the east coast of Cape Bon. ahoui lialf- 
v^y ^WTcn the quareia of El Haouana and the acropolis of 

KchlM, U»c of wWch recalls its naemblanr.c to tire round 
itiLctcb of the Gfodk hopUtcSi. 

Dio^. in Im account of .\gaih«ics’ oeprditioo right at the 
end of the fourth century « idh us tliai tlik district w,vVtnhah;ted 
Md prosperous, but that there were no targe towns; die popula¬ 
tion was scattered in setOrraents or anall towiti of some thousand 
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Thb explains whj^ the ftust dbeoveHea were trf burial- 
pbces only, the size and wealth of whicSi m^dc the ccmplcie 
aijscncc of habiLadoofi all the more rtniark^e. In *953+ Cinias, 
who for some ten ycar^ had been a bkrgt ntmibcr of 

cemeteries in this dbtricE, conceived the idea of invest igating 
^onie remains of tvalb hidden under a denae growth of dw^arf 
paltn iras^ and dc%nated in ihe Ardiacological Atlas* ^ by tiie 
indab R.R. (Romiin Rctnajm). On his very fir^ survey^ be found 
the ground stretvn with pof^ierds dating from bctAvcr.n the fourth 
and second centuries b.c. Excavarion soon confirmed tliat the 
aiic had l>ecn abandoned in ihe seccaid century n.c. Ttierc ivcrct 
for otample, no traces of the mosaiesL which are nearly alwa^-s 
fotnrrl on the site of the humblest Roman vUingCp Instead rhcie 
w'cre a large number of pini cemenl floors, studded tvith frag^ 
menta of wliite nuurblc* Tlicse are typicai of HdUmbtic architect 
lure. It proved jicotUc to explore tw^o or three bouEcsv One w'as 
dbtingubhed by a large pointed block of stone which Cintas 
thinks is the tympanum of a roimdrd arch or ghijrf^L, simihir to 
those whiclli art foimd in Tunisia today. Following an andenJt 
tradition sudi ^oxhes were used in the Sahara maiket-town of 
Medenina^ souUi of GafKia^ and they spread recently to the 
whole district^ on account of thdr clieapriess and east of con¬ 
st ruclirui. 

[f our rccaasimctiDfn of Rimic tow™ b CjOTteci, they must have 
[ooke^l very itjee those of I'lmbia tpclayt with their bouses covered 
by vaulted or fl^i whitewashed roofs- The Punic hoii$£^ like those 
in Asia. Egypt» or e\'cn Greece,^ had vcr>^ few openings on to 
the fitrccl. In iKb they were tjuite different from the Rooian 
houses, whcisc facades, with tlitir broad w-indou-s;^ look ringidariy 
modem. A liulc light and air pmetraied froni tlic courtyards: 
blit whereas In the typical Ronian-Africaji dwelling (as in the 
pabco^of die Anibparb of Imibiii) the scjware puiw stimoundetl 
W a portico w as the ctnlral feature^ ilic Conliaginian house had 
otdy a modest courtyard tucked in a comer aw ay from the centre. 
A Roman \UU hi Achoila dating probably fmm the first century 
A.j>. does not follow die regtiLor classical jdan.^ While the houses 
of rich nvcrciiants m the ^am r low^n were able to afford the luxtny' 
of an interior courtyaxiU wiiJi a baihing-pool in the nuddte and 
sumjurnipd by a portku, ihe lesi iveaUliy owner of tbia villa 
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could only ukc ilic air b a Jong namw cttiirtyanl, on ciilitr side 
of ivhkh W3i an amlailaiory with nrd painted stucco tolumm or 
wnh piJlara. The living-fooms arc grouped along one long and one 
fihm side; die other kmg aide is taken up by a large watcf-Tank 
This is a very anciait type of dwdling, M carlv aa die «cQtid 
millcmmim. and pankolarly b Cypnis, L-sliaped houses w-ee 
in way^ dong die sides oT a courtyard. In Hellenistic 
Dflos, this layout is still rouad, sddc by side with square houses 
buih round a pniiv^ 

in Cj^tliagc there sdso existed buddings of quite k 
mficrcni kind, iipwsirds ^d divided mio apartments like 
f Scipio’s wldim found dietmelvcs conTn^ud s^ ith 
a t^culi laak svhen they reached the agora; they had to make 
their way up to Byrea by three steep streets lined with six^toried 
houses, each one of wliidi had been converted mto a fortress 
What did diese sky^rapers look like? An bgcniiou, sketch on the 
waU of a ftmoal^vault at Cape Bmi" ptobahlv Ulusirates them - it 
a town protected by a wail sumioiuited bv towers- an 
awidc view of die walls sliowit tlmt the totveis of the rampart' are 
ui fad hmjstt. A closer look reveals a masitivdy built grtmnd- 
floor ^pporting a kmd of columned hggio. Above rises a mw of 
toitiu or perhajB cupolas, like those wliidi crdai today 

’^■1 r ^ prwhict of the 

cbild^i imaginaljon of the artist, hut for the fact that it bean 

a sinkfng rescmblaiice to the lordly nianom so ennk-ty depicted 
hv' the African mi^c^workers at the time ol ihe Bymntbe 


Ttus of manor-house, totaUy nnrebted to anything Itaikn 
may be .\frrcan m origin. .\nd yet it scen^ to belong to a nmd 
enviri^entt the solidly built ground-floor. devoiZf openings. 
wouM protect *lv mmates from surprise raids, and tlir&Fl'H 
wodd pi^ide tl'*' froh air s> necessary b the lUrican cJimaTe. 
A prwn n w^d t»c^ mom feasible to iuvaginc the Carthaginian 
houses as simJar to die tail of Pompeii and Ostia,^^' frinisc 

W r cT reconstructed by V. Spinamrb 

and G. Galya. But die Jiistoty- of d,e tali house, the mtofc of the 

La^ as opposed to the domui whicli extended horizoiually. is 
„ Id particular, we know vtrr)- little about its 

HelleiiLttK antecedents. I'hr RtHnans were led to develop it by 



i. Giiii? :jjicI of a Clatthiigiiilan iMiy ^ Kr at thu point nf Ca|x^ fton); 
.Mhrittn Tuttiiir 
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the density of the popnlaUcm in the Imperil dll^ but earlier 
examples must have existed in the Only at Ddus have a few 
modest multi-storied buiiciiitgs been found. It k noteworthy that 
in thfsCt the upper fltKm are lit and ventihiled by a toggm very 
siniiJar to dial diown in the Cape Bon sketch. It was c^ddmtly 
from Greece ihai the Cartliaginianfi borrowed this aithkeciural 
solution^ a profitable unr in view of the irstrictcd building area 
available^ even though k involved the sacrifice of comfort and of 
hygiene. 

Anyone w ho has walked through tlie idflitig streets of the Ham 
of Tunis, where a thoiightlcsj architect was responsibk for a 
monstrouai accumulation of very tall buildings, will be able to 
imagine tliat the centred tjuarter of Carthage must 

have been far from pkasani. And yet the Caitliaginians were 
not unacquitiiued wirh comfort and hygienr- Here again, pro¬ 
gress came by way of Greek icdiniquc. It is surpriaing to find^ Ui 
one of the houses of a modest hide loin’ll like Kerkouanc^ an 
admirably equipped bathroom, complete with slipper-bath and 
a wash-basin which allowed its owner to ^vash his face while 
kitting in the batli The bathroom is lined with fme waterproof 
cement and is just like one found in n iiouse in Corinih of die 
same period, fn Carthage the waste w^mcr was led away by 
2>cwi^, but liirse were not of the same grandiose proportions as 
ihijse built by die R<Ktian?s. No ndequati: soUidoti whs found lo 
the problem of providing a water^tipply, FlaiilHrrt commiued a 
deliberate anachronism w'hcfi hr attributed to the originiil ciiy 
of Cardiage the niagtiificait fil£e™^mik-!ong aqueduct which 
brings ivatcr from Mount Zaghouan; for pari of its length it ran 
itzidcfgrmizid (a seetioni stilf ii.sed today)* and for anoilicr part 
high up cm lofty ardis across the valky of the Ourd Miiiimc, 
lliia work of an dates from the Antoniitcs. in the second coiiurv' 
A.n. The luipply of water from the 'Spring of a Thouwid 
Amphorae^ and from w-db w^aa tnadequEite and usitaly brackish 
5<j t^t t^aitbage had to rely mainly on waier-ianls. The remains 
of sev^eral of these have been found whichx bccuuse their aricnia* 
don dots not accord w'tdi the Roman fiscal survey* tan be dated 
earlier dian 146. Tlicy were usually shaped like an elongated 
bath, rmindcd at each endi commonlyi shaped Like a 

decanter. 
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Tile laier Cartltagiman? owed to Lbe Grrcfc& not only their 
domcsuc ticcoraiionii, but idso thdr household instalkdoiii. They 
had always concealed the poor quaUiy of their building tnaicnab 
beneath thick byc« of lime on the outer walls and inofs^ arul of 
^ucco on the internal walk. The latter were often decorated wiili 
paintings or reliefs. Tlie naive frescoes of Djcbd AUezza give 
idea of the type of decoration found in a mndcsi: dwelling. 
They arc childish draW'LngSt not without life or colour^ wliich 
n:aill the pottery or the desigu^ drawn on ostiicJi eggs, or other 
fonrn of popular art still to be found in Tamtsia, m the present 
time. The main tlianes are stytked drawings of hnuaes^ of ahij^^ 
or even of human figures, ftmitvged very much m they are now¬ 
adays in die designs of carpet-weaverB and tattoo-artiste in the 
&>uch. But this popular art» wiiich owed more to Libyan iradU 
tion than to PliocniciiU! tasiOi was absent from the dw'ellingp of 
the nobles^ who were cireftil to Follow die Greek fashion. From 
the iliird century onwards, this fashion brought within the 
reach of die rutddk classes, fjom one end of the Medtieimncan 
10 the utherj a reniflrkjibly muform degree of comfon atid luxury'. 
Not being able to use stime and rnaible, which were precious 
buildiivg matcriah reserved for kings and rich magnates^ die Greek 
or Cw‘-k-influenccd citizcQ$ in both East and West copied tliem 
in cheap niatcriah like stucco, that providential resort of bumbler 
builders^ Tlic low'cr parts of walb were divided into large panels 
in imitation of marble facings In ihe mins of the SalanimM 
clmpcL Dt Carton has pointed out the lemams of 
wiilcli are large tnutation marble panek of this kind. Tliey have 
abo l>ceu fmind in die oldest hou^s of Pninpeii and in lUcloflp 
where some rnnarkably fine examples have been dUcovered. 

In Akxoiidria, j^tucco-workcTE cxecUed in dccfTrating Iriez^ 
uprights, and ceilings with hght w^tpgcd figures in relief, which 
stood out from a plain background * or wiih tiny landscapes 
depicting the life of the eouniry^kle. Tlic thrones of die divmida 
dkofwtred in the Salammbo tJixipd and in ilie privaic sJirinc of 
a villa belfliiging to Harnilcar,'* luivc liirir uprightji decorated 
with "winged ^'ictrwics" in full pmoply, which stem dircedy from 
this form of Alexandrine art. 

It Js surprising to find thcjn in Garthage before 146, since they 
were Boi adopted by the Romans until a hundred yearB later. 
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For example^ an the walfa of the Fariacse viJla* whkh belonged 
to a contempomrj^ of Caesar and Augusim (perhaps lo the 
famous Qodia, who was Tibullus^ Letshia, and the sw^om enemy 
of Cicero), tiitre soared these same Nikai whidi so delighted 
Hannibal's friends. But the sonpuloii^ devotion of the artisui 
of antiquity to orthodojt tradition adc<jnatdy explains why these 
motifs^ which arc iatcr found on tiie tombs of the time of the 
Antonints and of Marcus Aurdius, Ja^^cd so long. Cardjage^ 
at any ratc^ adopted them at their birth; diis confirms both the 
fondness of its upper das3<^ for Greco-Egypdan fashions, and the 
close economic and cultural tics which existed betw^een ilie n«v 
Tyre and the capital of the PtolcmyH. 

From Greece abo came the custom of cov^cring the floors w'lth 
a layer of vcr>^ fine eonent, tinted red by titc cni^ed brick from 
whicli it was rtiadcj and lnu> w^liicJi small f ragmen is of white 
marble were Thra tUh^streia are found iiom one end of 
the Mediteiraiican to the oifitr. for example at Fompcu» 
and in the fotmer Gaflo-Greek colony at Gianum, whose mim 
have bdcn found under die Roman town at Saint-R^my-ile- 
Provence. In Africa, the presence of a floor of dui t>*pe h the 
moat obvium dgt* of a recent Punic setdement. Such floors liave 
been found hi Utica; m er them had been laid the black and white 
mosaics of a Roman vtlia dating from die first century a,d. and 
over these agam^ more tnoeaics with an elegant flmven^ pattern^ 
laid by one of Hadrhtn^a subjects, h is possible that Cato wiis 
referring to tfiesc floors in a speech of i jia^^vhcrc he nteutitms thai 
Punic; paving had been introduced into Ronit^* The granimajiaji 
Festus^ through whcmi this test has survived, thought that this 
referred to paving rjiade of Ntunidtan ruatijlc, such as diat 
rcct^ntly excavated in a hmw of the Ann century A.n. in Utica. 
Bui die tcehnique of cutting marble was «liU not known m 
the ^cond centmy e.tx T!ie only couLribution of I-< Cficmtou, 
the ^nmirficMTTi of the Ancient World, to the Sth^siroiis was the 
niarWe fragmtnia mixed In widt die cement. In Cardiagc, the 
Carton ctia^jcl and die houses of By™ and Dcmicch were paved 
in this way. 

When they nurTgrtl Itotp the narrow, noisy, ptagui^-ricldcn 
ittiKti ol the lower city^ the Cartbagmiam found a semblance 
of prflcc. and perhaps a little vcrditre (even before they reached 
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the gardens and fields of Mcgani) hi die crnieterics which 
fringed ihe city on ihe narih and west. Douhdesa these 
very lite Moslem cemeteries. Like tbeiDt coiiiained no 
imposing tombsioncs. Insicad, the proH:iicc of die ilcad, often 
buried in deep tombs or graves^ was usuaUy indicated only by a 
plain st<mc. Not until Lbe last two centuries did the custom grow 
up of diaping these stones into stdac, on whicti was crudely 
carved a figure wiUi upraised atm, rcprcsciiting the decrajsed in 
the attitude of prayer* or perhaps the god w ho watched over him 
in dcsidL"* The rich, howi::\Trt could afford the luxuiy of an 
almost life-size Sgurtj Irfficn ki an archaic and stylkcd altitude, 
derived from sixdiH::eiitury Sicilian craftsmen. However, dir 
monotonous appearance of the Carthaginian burial-ground was 
sortie times broken by lofty towers in the shape of dcaih-lantcnis; 
^Llarly, in Moslem term:i(ific3, a jnuTtibput vviih its cupola 
breaks die monotony of the sra of stdae or heaps of 
stones which nuirlt the last lesLing-pbcc of the faithf uL 

A few hnpoitnni personages erected alxjvc groiuid an ^ever¬ 
lasting lesting-pbce', either to perpetuate their memory, or to 
hatter tlicmsclves wiih thr iiopi^ that thus 1J1L7 wnuld cscajie the 
comnion lot of lowlier souls, relegated! to underground sh^ob^ 
Tlicy hoped in this w’ay to enjoy divine bliss in heaven* and to 
spare their morial remains ihe indlgiiiiy qI iyiiig umlcigitiLUid in 
cloK prostimiiy to tUu^v of tiic less privileged rlaktcs. Mauitoleunis 
cxbteil in Phoenicia; for example, the Mcgliazibi of Amrith/^ 
multi-storied unvm, one of which is. supponiYi Ijy four lions and 
f^imiountcd by a pyramid, liave siUrvived to thb day. It W'rts tlitis 
in their couniry^ of origin that the Caitluiginians had tiecomc 
aapiainU'd witli thk kind of njonumtrnt^ which they introduced 
into Africa, where it remained popular Lhroughoui antiquity* 
Archaeologists have not yet succeeded in discovering where these 
tow’cf-like Iqmla hisB originated- However, two ebu^W of ittausCH 
IcLiins are faund in African, the ftrsi mafisivr like ihc Kgyptian 
pyramiils, die secotui tall and slenchH', like gigantic silclac* To iJte 
finu belong the great Liltyan lumU, loduy knowtt as the Med- 
ntssen/* and the Tnnib of dse Christian Womaii^'^ Their 
decorative scheme include tlie TIgyptian throat' (a kind cpf hoJlow 
moulding), and the Aeolian capital, and was thus olTvioosfy 
influenced l>y Punic art, Bui up to the present, no building of 
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lim size has ticcn lound qu C^ajtliai^ian wil;, and u is possible 
That these mauKilcuins are only tumuSi sinular to die bazinas 
which were native to Libya, but decorated in the Punic tnanner. 
On the ntiicr hand, when a Nafrudian prince ol Dougga ordered 
his ioml> in die second century^ a.c., lib Phoenician architecL kepi 
strictly to liic fashion of his own native Umd/^ A tall three-storii^ 
toivcTp sonnoonicd by a pyranild* b portrayed in a fresco on die 
side of a Cape Bon burial-vayh/’ The niias of two mouscjicunis 
in the Ihinic style* which unfortmiaicly have never been the 
subject ol detaikd study,*^ still exist in the cxrtnsive pLaiiis from 
which Cartilage drew mudi of it^ agricultural wealLh. %%c shrill 
liavc occa^un later to refer to the svTnbulic decorations of die 
Uougga mausoleum^ I'licse make use of Anatolian cimtifs bor-^ 
lowed from hfdtHzciitury artists to illustrate the soul's journey In 
the after-Hfe. 1 lic great Masinbsa hintsdf had just ^iich a tomb 
built at Kiovtbe, on the outskim of Cirta.*^ This type of moiiu- 
menr was very^ much in the fashion at this time in all die couniriesi 
which had adopted the Hellenistic civilizaiion. Tlic Romaniaed 
Africans reinaincd faithfully attached to it, and as their vv^ealth 
increasciL dierr was soon scarcely a man of any ihipoitaijce everi 
in the tallest town who could not Ixiast that die dend niemheni 
of his family were housed tn one of these tow'ers^ fomicrly the 
pit^$erv'rr of kings and magistrates. Lven the cara^^ traders of 
Chadatnes, ami the chief of the Gammantes of Ftrizafi built 
them an die outskirts of their oases, as if to mark out the 
astonishtiig advance of MexLiterranean civilisation aciosii die 
drsert. 

Thm^ in Uidr choice of t>;anb^ as wt1 { as in the ^yir and 
dccooiion of their lioiLsrs, the Cartliaginians accepted in pUi 
cver-increasiijg degree die fashiom that came fram Grecce. 
Kamilrar md Hannibal would indeed have lieoi gurprised at the 
sveird architec tural fantasies, such as hvisted columns;, copper 
domes, and inverted obtrdsks, Vi'hich Plaubcn's imagination 
delighted in coUccting from a mass of Oriental brie a brae to 
atbm SaLammbo's native lantL With its rimple w^liitcwashed 
lipuscs, covered with fiat roofs or cupolas, and iu narrow twisting 
^treeb^, Carthage must have looked very much like a modem 
runudun town. If a C'4Ulhaginiao could be brought back to hfe 
again today^ he wmthi find that the with tfieir large 
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rourtyards and cxitonoado, were very like the tcmpla he had 
knenm so wdL It has always been characteristic of the Tuniaans 
that they rcadiiy adopt forcigii fasJuoiLs in their decorative 
schemes^ On the other fiand they have always Fcmatned ct|ual]y 
attached to artistic procedures long out of date in their etmotiy 
of origin. Today, in die suburbs of Tuniikn towm, the fagades 
of the houses are still embellished wttli stylized floral patterns 
which enjoyed a great vogue in France jict jifter the 1925 
Exhibition ol Decorative Arts. Future archaeolt^iifts vvill no 
doubt be led by this into attractive but mistaken conclusions about 
liieir date of origin. In the oidbary environaicnt of his daily life, 
the Caithagiiiian was a Mediterranean in no way very difTcrent 
from Ids contemporaries on Uie Mediterranean shor^t nor 
indeed from any of those who came after him. 
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CARTHAGINIAN SOCIETY: THE 
RULING CLASSES 


TEIE CITV AS't} THE NAT EON 


W yEN vtfc come to study Carthaginian society, one thing 
stands out above aU olhcrs: the fact that tve 3j:e dealing 
witlt a city-'State* Thb may seem ob^iaus^ but it is 
nevertheless itnporumt. 'Ilie poUt is such an iaicgral part of the 
cUssical civihxadon from which our cultural envinonmctii is 


derived that it seems natural to us to regard it as a necessary 
stage m hiuuan dcvcicspmtuL And yet it was really a novel con¬ 
ception which, altliongli it or^tnated on the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia and India, only found the Ituman and economic ermditions 
which allowed it la fimmsli, on the dtorci of the Mediitrrancan, 
Because they wtai dtiaens, the Clarthaginlaiis belonged, “v ^itc 
of many difTerences, to the same type of society as d« Greeks 
find the Romans. The normal disthiction between the Indo- 
European and the Semitic worlds does not hold for the potisi in 
tliis context, tiic linr of separation w'as in Asia Minor, between 
Phoenicia on the one hand, and on the other Egypt, Israel, and 
Persia- In these laiter countries, tlit pelts never developed, and 
even in Mesojjotamia, tJte Sumerian tmvns soon lost their 
originality within the framework of the Semitic fcingdoins. In 
Eiiro[)c there is a similar gulf bettveen the Greclw and die Italians 
on the one hand, and the Celtic, Gemianic, and Slav peoples on 
the other. This fimtianieotal distinction between the two types of 
society was clearly perceived bj' die Greek sociologists. Eratos^ 
tlienei conJidently maintained that men who possessed so good 
a polilicai constilutiai as did the CarUutginkns could not be 
regarded as barhorium.* The cause of ihe similarity between the 
Greek and Pimic sodetio sentts to be due neither to the influence 
of Greek mstitudona an Carthage, for dun could mily have been 
felt very late, noi to the influence of the Phoentdans on the early 
Greek ri vilEra tiiin- li [s much nwrc probably due to the fact that 
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both ihc Hellenes and ihc Phocnidans di:rivcd ihdr dvilkaiion 
(roni the Ai^cans, The same mould shaped the mi nib of nutn 
whose forms <rf thought were diameirically opposed <m such 
fundamental is5ues ^ the general concepiion: of the iinivcrs^^ the 
relatioTisJtip betwem man and naturt^ anti man and the ^per- 
tUiUiralt or even lib relationship^ with lus fdlow-bdrigs. (As 
G. Dumc^l has dtown, traces of the old social oidi^r jeappeafed 
within ihc fnuncwoik of ilic city-stiilc.; Thus, while the Cariha- 
ginians adopted the saitic systcin of govemiiicfil as Lite GreeltSt 
they spotc the same language as the Hebrew's. reguLued ilich 
religion on prmdples very similar to those of the Bible, and showed 
an almost complete kek of ability in the plastic am. However, 
owing to die sirnilarity betw'cen die ecDuoiidc conditions in Greece 
and Canhage, a smiiiar politioil system grew and fknirLshedi had 
it been ilie result of outside hiHocnces, it would ;££jou ha’ii'c dedined 
and perisheeL 

At first, the GardingLnLiUi seitlmicui ivas e^itially an urban 
one, even thmigh its economy w as bigdy agriculiinkt, Moai of 
die population^ and in particaLir the wealthier cUusc^. lived in 
die town, where c\cn the poorer classes, including the slaves, 
generally ciijoyed a standard of Living ^vell above that of their 
rural counterparts The town^ in fact^ w-us not merely a store- 
house for die wealth of the conimimity^ it w^as above all die only 
centre of political lift 'I*his meant tfiai Ixiih the awe am! die 
pop^dation of the town were bound lo be lesirictcd. A dly might 
extaid its hegemony fairly widely, but ilie inhabltaius of die con- 
quertrd territory outside the rckti’^ ely rcsiiictcdsulntriss could tiever 
l>e anything more iban inferior beings, serfs^ tribuiarira or, in the 
mast favourable eirciunsiiances. senii-citizotis or subordimie alHes. 

llicsc charactcrbtirji were more sharply (kniied in Carthage 
than in tnaity of the Greek cities, or in Rome, Ikmu^ the first 
three centuries cj iia exisiciicc, the Punic LOtnmutiity's only 
ltving-$pace was tlie thirty or eo ^Hjnart niilt^ of ilie peninsuliu 
Its ecQUomy was l^isrd eniiraly on marUime trade or on piraty. 
In die sheth century- b.c:. it eont[Uered territory in Africa whid^ 
for a eity- 3 tatc, very extensive^ nearly 30,000 square tnilcsj 
or perhaps jOpOOo or 4o*tKKi, But this 'empire'^ i.vas dividrxL, 
politically anti economically, mto two parts; StSL the city territory 
p/ojKT, die chafiit within vdiLch tiie soil bdonged tci the cltkens, 
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who cuUivaiKi it msiidy wiih the help o{ rural slave-labour 
whose lesourccs were nonuaUy devoted to the nuuntenante of the 
urbau coiiittitinity, and second, a province inhabited by mbutary 
ijcoples, wiiliin whose bordeni were a number of isolaictl indqicn- 
dent allied towns; the revenues of this province were us^ by the 
Stale for political cuds. Later on sve shall aiiempi to deOnc the 
approximate extent of this territory; it appears to have made up 

about a quarter of Punic Africa. . . i 

Vk'c liavc very Hitlc mformatiQii about the size of the popula¬ 
tion. However, Strabo, who was a contemporary of Au^s, 
and consequently lived a hundred yeans after the dcstmclior. of 
maintaiii* that the town alone had a population of 
700,000 inj^abitanis.- Tiiis <stijTialc cannot he snstamed, as the 
town proper only cov^rtxl about 700 Even allowing 

verv high dcniiiv, die population could not in fai;! Iiave exceeded 
ioo.<xio. The s^ibu^^» extended for about seven or eight 
miles witliin the city walk; even suppoeniig a de^ty of popuLv 
tinn similar to that of present-day towns m the Sabcl valley, 
wJiosc mixture of dwidlings and gardens resembles the coiinUy - 
side of Megaia, there could not have been looni for more than 
another ioo,ooo. 'Fhe estimaics made by anciwit luatonans of 
the size of amdes are getieraUy snspcci, and m any case the 
armies were mt«dy composed of mercenanri Vjc can btwever. 
accept the fact that during Uic ‘irocdes war. m which ilicy 
were cot off ft™ all 

lu m:ikc avaUabSe more ilian 10,000 men to Hamdcar and 
rouchly another to.oon 10 Hanno. Dunng the siege of Cartilage 
in MO, die city was ilefcnded by 30,000 men. .Another force 
probably smaUer, opcruicii in the snnmmt^g 
all fu men, capable of Ijeanng arms, iiiduding slaves, hail been 
mtibilizea. Tlic lOtaJ population at that unu% thcreforq ni^ 
have iKen about .00,000.' At the end of the sn^e, a mere 50.000 

ncopk were left in Uie Uyisa stionghti . tL-.r nf 

Tlie figure of 700,000 mentioned by Strabo is probably that uf 
p.,p>L»., of th, within which the t:»nh ^tn. n. nto; 

.njoyeS dvil tin,I pt-tWyai lighn. Tin, Ktnt,^ 

»me 7,<»o or 8.0™ ^'Ill^reasonahl? 

ion inhabitants to the square imic, wmcji seems 

'Htr prepanderance of die im^-n in the aty-statc led to a strong 
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sense of moml soUi3ajity* We shall xc that in spite of all the 
pcilklt:4ii cuollicts whid) divided tlmn, tlu Carttiaginiiuts prc' 
served a common Irotit, not ooly against forcigneni but aim 
against allies or subject peoples tvcrc part of die same body 
politic. Iliis soUtUrit)' was founded not only on the city’s institu¬ 
tions and a patriotism which revealed its true strengUi at ftioments 
of crisis, but also on religious feeling. Each city ehfw fmna the 
pantheon which belonged to the whole nation one or two ddtics 
to becoiue ils patiou god, and whoni it honoured above oU oUicis. 
From the rJiii century B,c. onwards, it ivas Tanit who won tijis 
privileged posiiinji, at liie expense of Astarte, and even of Baal 
Hummon, who was relegated to second plate. It is probable that 
before this religioufl revolution, the new Tyne remained under tlw; 
protection of the patron god of the metropolis, namely Meikart. 
Every year emissaries were sent to liini, bearing a sutstantial 
iribuie. This custom died out in the fourth century B.c. 'flic 
revolution of the third century therefore brought al>out the llnai 
emancipadon of Cartilage in rchgious maicens. But Mdkart 
remained in liigh eitcctn, and iiis aid was sought tn panicularly 
difficult limes, ai, lor example, wiicn a foreign army, led by 
Agaihodes, appeared l>eft.tre die walls of the city. DoubUens there 
were mtemal political reasons for the relative subordination of 
tJic ’ryrian goth it seems that this 'King of the Citv*, ^ his ii 0 mt 
means tit Bhoenidan, w-sts more partinibrly reganird as the 
protector of the monarchy. His replacement liy Tanit was coti- 
rirmatioii in tlic rdigiouii sphere of the foundation id a republican 
oligarchy. Tliis liypodsesis is stnaigthenctl liy the fact that the 
Barrids were dcwjied foilrmers of Mclkan, and no doubt were 
planning to restoir him in tlidr own intcreau. 

This civic soiitlaniy was capable of inspiiing sublime devotion, 
but it tveighed hravdy upon tiie individual and, tn particular, on 
the lower classes. In Carthage, fjolidcal rcscrictions became a 
tyranny all the more cruel because they were not tempered, as 
in Greece, by a growing rrsptxi for the vadue of the Iniman 
pcfsonality, or. as in Rome, by an extreme regard for the law. 
This lyranuy, Itowevcr, had tltis murh in comm on with Gtxxkc: 
it iiiLstruiaed any individual who lAood out ftuui the cctTninon run 
of men, whether for good or for cviL 

Another defect of the dty-^atc was its inabUity to expand and 
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iiB exclusive altitude to iikcjsc who wanted to bceonic its citbens^ 
Carthage $ufFcred paniculariy from this defect, wlikh also led to 
the dowiifaJf of Aihtm 'f'htsc two towm were both equally unfair 
in tiwir treatinciu of thdr allks, nvm thoftse of the same race^ to 
whom tile)- persbteiitly rduAol to giatit political or cctuiomk 
equality. In Ujcsc respects^ and to dicir grav-c dclrmterkt;, tilt 
Grarks and the Carth^ixiam were much less generous and far- 
sighted diaji tijc Romans- TltLs contrast is all the more striking 
as far as Carthage is eoncerticd, bcouise slie Itad tu face this 
problem at die same time as did her italian rivaL 'Elie cri^ in 
die city-state, whidi in Greece occurred in ilie fourth century, 
was iti tile V^'esi delayed uniiJ lutcr. It must be remembered too 
that at kast one Cardiaghiian polihdant Hamiibai, appear® to 
have understood the gravity of the problem and to have seen 
hoiv lo solve it I only mhitaiy deft^t prevented him from doing so* 
Although Cubage ^vas politically autotiomous, ii remained 
morally and spiritually part of the Phucfiiciori natiotL 

] hr CanJiaginiaxi language was e^ficnihdly Phoenician, and 
theirfure Semitic in origtn. I'hu lai^uage survived in Africa and 
Sardinia many centuries after it was no longer s^ken in Asia. 
It known to us chiefly tlirough insoiptiom. Thousands of cx- 
voKH and epitaphs have survived, though unfortLinaiely tlicy am 
Only ccunmonplace and stereotyped forniulae. 'Hiud all the sieiac 
of the w itij one ox two exceptions earlier than the rtlorm 

of dir fifth cemury, Iscar tlic pltra»: To the l*ady Tanit, Face 
of IJaal, and tu tlic Lord ilaal Haminon, dib b dedicated by so 
and ?io, son td ^ and ss>\ The rare texts wliich manage to avoid 
this unifomt banahty consrit of a few rtdigious inscription^ tarilTs 
whidi lay down the sitarc tJue to the priests for every class of 
sacrifice, and also dedicatory leniple inscriptionst But the nco- 
PutLie inscriptions of l^trr date tliaii the destruction of Cartltage 
are often more inicrcirinf, especially d^liauions of civil or rcli- 
giuus buiMings;, in the towns of Trippliiania or Central TmiisbL, 
Many art bilingual, Latio-Punic, or, ^ in Uougga, Libyan- 
Punic. The only literary fragnirnB which liave survived are the 
parages from the Poenuhts of Plautus translated into Punic. The 
biigcsi of these is a prayer offeret) by the merchant Hanno to 
the goifa of ilic port w'herc Jic has just landed, asking them to 
allow him to £md hh daughlrra and his nephew^ agaim 
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These icm are in a language very tike Hebros-. This 

resemblance ^vas strong enough to Itave beei'i noticed in the 
lourtli ocntiay, not only by culttvmed people like St Augustine 
and St Jerome^ who often drew attention to it, but aho by tJic 
African peasants themselves- And yet Phoenkian was, by that 
dme, little more than a patois which was no longer written and 
w^hich had been extensively mutilated. The Greeks and Romans^ 
on the other hand, w^cre never conscious of (he relationslup 
between their languages^ or between them and other Indo- 
European tongues like Ccitic. 

The twcniy-tw'O-letter written alphalt^et was invented by due 
Phoenicians in about the twelfth century fl.c,, after nunierous 
attempts to u$if cuneifomi or Egyptian characters. From thb 
sy-stem, adopted first by the Greeks, and later by the Rnnians, 
are dai^'ttl ^U1 the alpJialxns used in ihe worid today , excepting, 
of coui^, thosic cif tite Far East, The Phoenician alphabet was 
writteji from right to kft; it had do vowd signs, but did have 
semi-TOweb, the gutturals ^l^ph and he^ the wau [w), and the 
yod fy). When it bc^an to spread in die fifth century- — ^wc sliall 
try to explairj later why it w^ ^ late—-tlic Cafiliaginian script 
was very htc tliat of die moihefhmd. At ahoiu the time of the 
fall of Carthage it was luotlificd by the adoption of the currive 
forms which led to die nro^ruiuc alphabet, 

The Cmlliagiciians not only kq^t the Language and the writing 
of their native bincL but helped to spread it aniong the peoples 
under tbdr mic, Fen^ncra Ihing in CaitliagCi especially die 
mercenaries, adopied Punk thdr comniau speech* /Vmong the 
Libyans, Punk: became the language of culture. The script, which 
w-sis in veined in the second century- b.c- to transciibc thdr various 
dialects, and which still survives today under the lun^e of Hfinugk 
among the Touartgs, was doubtless derived from the Phornielan 
alphahcL 

“File Cajthaginbm abo kepx die calendar and tlie s^-stem of 
weights and measunes *hcy^ Imd hioiight with thcfn from 
Phoenkia. 

Both language anti methods of measuring ihne and space 
reflect a philcKsdijhic conception of the urn verse. It wm in ihdj 
metaphy'sicaj outlook that the Carthaginians differed mart 
radically from the Greeks, and dirrefore froni cla^ital wavs of 
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thinking. The PhoeoiLmiis ne\'er acccpicd the prinLTple cf 
raiioipj causality. Tim world imw appitaxed to tlicm as a 
macJiiiiCj governed by dcJhute lawj wfiidi man ivas eapahk of 
understanding and wliicli would Usen enable bini to niaster 
natuix. The fundamental piindple of Protagoras, 'man h the 
measure of all ihii^s\ was pnofoundly repugnant to them. Instead 
<rf this physical causality they adopted a my'stic causality. 'ETiis is 
cxprcs&ed in the poems of Ugarit^ wjiich are the mosT ancient 
mumfestation we have of Phoenician thought; and also on ilic 
ncO'Punic stelae carved, in the sccotid ccniury aj>.^ just wdicii 
tins Phoenician cuhiirc was oa the point of disappeaiii^. .Aittiady 
in die fouiieeiiLh century E,c*, Uie poets of Ugarit* described die 
grow^th of vegetation^ the ripening of the liaivcsi and its trans- 
fonnatioo mto food which can be assimilaieJ by man, as a con- 
tinually repealed conflict between ti>no dhine beings, who are 
thcniselvcfi ulUmatcly dependent on El, the aupranc father: 
Ateyan Baah representing the principle of moisture (or the growlh 
of planL^J, and Moth, the incamBtioii of dimm er drought and of 
the ripening grain. 

I’hc $icUe of La Ghorfa’ illmitmte vay^ dearly ihe cyde of 
operatioai^ by w hich Provittence amniatc& the cosmos, h levtah 
a conception of Lite woHd very similar to that expressed In 
Psalm cxiviiL At the summit of the stele sits the lord enthruned 
in highest heaven, surrounded by the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. Corresponding to the angels in lijc Psalm is a 
figure represented by the sign of Tanil, who proceeds frnni the 
lord and trananiCE liis bcncCcciit force to miurc. Then come "die 
waters under the heavrua" (v% 4), die ocean above, from w^hich 
faU [he nuns^ with its fish; the atmoaphert with its wmek, sym- 
Ixilbxd by birds (v. 8); and then^ the earth with its men, animak, 
and plants; and finally ai the hasc of the pyramidp theaby^ widi 
its monsiers and dmgons^ The pm^idcnce of the lordi moved by 
the sacrifice in the temple, comes down on earth through the 
miiiistratJoa of the 'angel\ represented by the sign of Tanit, and 
of the subordinate gods, miok iera of die alWi%hest who assure 
lumiaj], animal, and vegetable fertility. ^Ve sh^ see later that 
the Grcdf myitk sects, like that of Pythagoras, w hich found some 
lasbcmblanee between ihcsr oodoiM and. tlicir ow^ doctrine, 
certainly succeeded in rationaliring them. But fundamentally they 
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are rebtcd to ihc okl Canaauitc naiuniiisni which waa adopted 
in pan by ihe Hebrew 

hlythological symboitmv came so oaturally to the Canha- 
giniacfi, that the most Romanized among th^ used ii in the 
decoration of classical monuments commemorating Imtoriical 
events, in place of the narrative nr altE^orical devices of Imperial 
art. Tints at MactaTp reliefs carved in a.d. 170 show the: tnms- 
formaiion of the town into a Roman colonys first is shon^n a 
violent struggle between a centaur and a griJfin, the sm-anta of 
the patron gods of the nadve city% Apollo and Bacchus^ then 
these ttvo monstrous adversaries arc pacified and reti^jnciled by 
the intervciitiim of the capitioline trio. In Titpoli, nn the triinnphal 
aruh dedicated to Marem Aurelius, the patron divinities of the 
town, Apolb and Minerva, hasten to the rescue of Romaic 
armies, in chariots drawn by grifRns. In this hierarchy of naturaS 
forci^ man b not with out means of action—arid these belong 
to the rcplm <if tniigic, Tlic most potent is sacrifice, for t!ik 
regenerates the divine power itsdf. But a mere ofTcruig to the 
gods will not do: in principle, Ehc ofTercr sacrifices him^T f and 
the victim must never 1^ a subsdtutt. And so the efficacy of 
die sacrifice is propoitioual to the valim of die victim. This 
explains the continued [jcntbsicncir of hum an sacrifices. The 
mot^k^ a hdocamt of clnldrcn, was thus liie perfect form of 
Pimic sacrifice, 'nitre is no tMUr proof of the unwavering 
loyalty of the African Phornichm to dirir traditiDii^ than their 
obstinate rrTusai to abandan this practice cv™ under pressure 
or com pulton. 

The ethical and aesthedc notions of the Carthaginians are die 
Icjgicai nut tome of thdr metapbysicA, 

We liavc no direct knowledge of llidr ethical s^'stem. Tlic nn- 
complimcntaiy views held by die Greeks and Rnmaitv can cariJy 
be explained: djcy were due either to political hoedlity, or to the 
fact chat the Greeks and Romims came into contact only with 
die I«i5t scnipubii^ elements of Carthaginian society, namely^ 
merchants or soldiers. However, the Carttiaginians ceminlv 
treaCed human life, w'hether their own or other ptople'a, witii 
even less respect dian did the Greeks^ Tlieir readiness to sacrifice 
thetnsclvea, die cruel umures they tnJlictcd for trivial reasons, 
not only on die bvver classes, but even on imponant pmonage, 
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art ainplc j:iroof of this* Then; is nothing siifprising in this con¬ 
tempt lor the human penson in a jmliDn which considered that 
the most deserv^mg act of aJJ was mystic suidde. Until Greek 
influence became too strong, the only beings whom they regarded 
as tvortliv of divine staius^ like Dido, the broihers Ptiilenes and 
Hamilcar die Magonid^ ail perished in this w^y\ Did die 
Carthagmiam believe dial such deaths really redeemed the sins 
of the victims or of the comimmity? like the Hebnrws^ die 
CaTthaginians practised expiatory' sacrifices. Human sacrifice 
could have this propeTT>\ Thus when the Carthaginians were 
threatened by Agatiiodes, diey imputed their misfortunes to their 
own EM:gligmcc towards the gods and in one ritual holocaitfr 
sacrificod to Tanit and Baal Hammcii 500 cluldren clioscn fium 
among the most noble raiiiiilc&. Like the an deni PhoeniqLins and 
the Hebras they lidicved tiiat pubUc mi^dortinus were the result 
of the wrath of the gods. But the sim of w^hich they accused them¬ 
selves were ritual and not monil. For example, the noble families 
upon w^hom fell die ofaJ%arion to sacrifice dicir first'^bont hatl 
sutMti luted young slaves, thus depriving the gods of ilidr con- 
sciLtated vkttrtis, and drawing down upon the dry tJir fate to 
which these victims liad been dedJcatecL Or they hnd ntglecicd 
to pay the tributes due to Mdicart of Tyre» As early as 396 n.c.^ 
a defeat in Sidly was attributed to the vvmh of the gods; in this 
case, of foreign goib. Demeter and Kore, who were appeased by 
a temple budt in Carthage* But the divine anger wus provoked 
tioi by the atrocities committed by die Punic army against the 
woTihippera of these gods, the Greeks^ but by the dctoJCtion of 
one of dirir alu^ies in the suburbg of Syracuse, 

The gcxb could also punish certain wrong-doings of die indi- 
vlduat: they chasiised all those who vidaied any building or tomb 
which liad been placed under their proteciion, or who broke an 
oath which they had been called upon to wirne^ Their inter- 
vention was not due to their indignation at the crime thus com- 
ntitied but to tile personal aHrom done to them* It was provoked 
only when they hiul hc^come personally involved in the matter by 
the act of imprecation. 

Similarly the Uc^ing of the divine favour was a matter of the 
greaiesi tniptifftane^ as can be seen frosn the cortduding formula 
cm itmny stelae: '’Because he heard hii vmec and ble^tt itim/ h 
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to be U'on, nm by nuiiaJ coaductj but by Utc fCrupiilouA 
petfonuance of ritualistic practices, ttuiably Aacrificea, or by a 
contract of dcclicatiuii. in lAiclt uatteactjotis tvith iheir gods, tlte 
Carthaginians morted to the same sharp practices as they 
employed in human afifairs and tven; delighted tvhen they could 
man;igc to gel the t>ctter of the dreaded Baal. 

Tile great religious revival which the prophets brought to the 
Hcbmvs and the philcRiophecs to the Gnee^, by which the 
DivioUy became Uie guarantor of on absolute morality, perfect 
beyond tliat oT human society, never happened with the 

The referms of the fifth century b,c., w'hich were part of a 
spiritual ev'olution in dmt d^x^ctian, flid purge ritiud ol the 
groGser sexual practicea and gave the faidilu] a more respectable 
picture of their gods. But the Caitliagiiuaiis never discovered the 
virtues of lO'i'c, unselfishness, and charity. For ihi^^ reason, 
Bvtddliisin and Ghristianity, which had both sprung frum a verv 
similar theoLagy of sacrifice, ilicir religion never attaimxl the 
mystical idea of fcnunctation which enriches, instead of cnishing, 
tile pcrstHialJty. 

The rdisot to admit any harmony between man and fiis world 
was on insumtmmtabic obstacle to ilic drvelopmciu of a natural¬ 
istic art. Tile Gartljaginiajis. therefore, strove to copy Greet or 
Ljjyptian inonmneius, but as they were incapable ol understand¬ 
ing die inspiration bcliind diem, the results wnT wor thiest. Their 
work ID relief w-as particularly mediocre anti diowi ihaj tliisforni 
of an must liavc been held in scant esteem. T'he statue of a winged 
goddeis, retofutturted for ilic Lavigcrie Museum by P. Cintas, is 
not itierely crude, Lmi vulgar am] cummunplace, and without any 
appeal to the emotions,' And yet it is a ritualistic image of the 
Lady of Cartilage herself. 

Apart fram a few buiklings like the sarcophagi uf Sainie- 
Moniriue,'’ which are obviously die wort of foreign ciaftsmcn, 
the stelae of the iaphu are die only muntuiients of any aesthetic 
interest. L'tihkc the cipfii which preceded tlumi, dw stelae have 
decoration only rm the front face, i.e. in two dimendom. The 
lecluiique isinabit of Incisions in the stone of low relief. There 
^vas tliua a conscious effort to hem, as far as possifalc, the third 
dimensioTi, whereas die Grrelts made every effort to give tlie 
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illLisioii 4 >l solidity^ *l hi$ [irejudicc must ccrtmtily be atiribuLcd to 
tlie fact dial both Judabm and Ishm condemned graven images 
whifJi rcprcjscntcd living brings and 10 particular chose which 
case 9 shadow. Such an attitude might he explained by fear of 
Ujc magic powers inlicrcnt in the statue, llui the Egyptians and 
the Greeks thouglit that tliis power could be controlled by the use 
of tlie image itself. The attitude of tlie Semites therefore rc^-eals 
n fetding of terror and of hostility hi die presence of the world a* 
rcTp'Gilcd through die They sought to make it liamdc^ 

hy mudlatifig it and by suppreBsing all signs of movemcm and 
life, 

'litis denial of reality diet not completely banish all forms of 
art. Islam was able to create a decorative style by ittiliziug certain 
]iatur4d dia|>ci, borrowed in particLtlar fram the vegetable world, 
%vliich were contbined w^idi purely abstract ntotib, geometrical 
^urc% or w rinen chau actcj^ Fmhe an could tuive taken a similar 
road- It did sometimes succeed in prodiiciug feeling of austere 
grandeur by the use of very' simpic geometrical clcmcnijfi such as 
die crescent, the sign of Tanib and die roimdd/ But diis severiry 
is broken by plant docoraliojis such as palm leaves and ciirved 
branches,® which herald the fantoiesof arabesque. On the wader* 
tiird ihr image of a birrl, repealed idcBtically four times 

like Dariui^* archers on the Pidnee of Susat takes the place of 
abstract dedgm. On such nnmuments, which are die best ami 
most ordinal products of Punic art, the play of light and 
and the opposiiton of striated ami fl-Tt surfaces, produce a rather 
anractivt tlccoratis'e effect- Bui these modest masTerpieccs are 
rare. More often^ die <itonc is mutilated by a compSetety inartbde 
hand and witfi no idea uf composirion^ The figtrrrs arc $cnttr.red 
at randutm as bi a diiliPs tlrawings, Thb complete mabiliry to 
ccmpoflie, Vk'liicli was certainly due to lock of feeling for, and 
indifference to^ htumoiny, the ftmdamciiial reason for tite 
artistic impotence of the tlaiihuginifins. This defidency cxpbiiis 
how stiff III iiraughlsnitn capable of copying from a Greek model 
a head full of life and feeling/^ or of engraving on the bronswr 
blade of a ritunlistic razor^" the figure of Hercules thnDitfing the 
Cretan bull, or the coils of die monster Scylla, were ncverfficlcss 
quite tncapable of creating n style of their ow*n. 

The CarthagintiUi ardiliccis never succeeded m doing more 
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than placing nest to ^ch other ac random the oourt^'artfe and 
Ihc chapds of their sanctiwies. DoubilesSp like the worthy Ttmi- 
sian mason in George Dtihamcl^s story^ they drew up the p la n 
after they liad finished the building. In thtir dccomtive art^ tbej' 
collected modr$ burrowed from the mosi divorte orders, v^ithout 
in lite least tindeistaoding the hMmony of ndatiemships which 
should bound them into a cohermt whole. Their scribes 
never wroic more than ^tiny fidgety letters scrambling hurriedly 
acrof^ tiny st<?ties\ Calliginphy^ which the Egyptians^ the Romans 
and the Jewji and the Arabs put to such Vtuied Jinrj decorative 
uscs^ and from wliich tiic Arabs derived the most original motifs 
for omamentlng buildings^ remained a doled bmk to the 
inveo tore cut the alphabet. 

WV arc forced to condude tluii there w'as a veritable atrophy 
of certain iniellrctnal facultia and of certain fomu of fecUng in 
a people oslicrww gibed, and we m\m lock for the c:ause in 
llidr warped religious fedingSv But tlie$c tn turn were imdouhiedJy 
the result of the abnoima! conditions in w^hich Punic society 
developed after its hfutaJ separation from tlie tinman environ^’ 
menr in winch it was bora, and from its isolation in a hostile 
tvotld wiiCKse forces semied tn league to enmh it If the Cftriha- 
giniars remained loyal to dirir incomplete and almost paiho- 
k^cal vision of the worldi it because the Pimic ccmmimtty 
itself w^as ucn^ cr perfect Ati examinatiort of its vaiiuus component 
piAiUj iuid til dr trlationship w ith each odter^ vdU make this 
dearer. 


FRt£STB AN*> NOBtES 

For four or five centuries, iJje tiny nuclem of Dido's colimists and 
their early descendants livtd primarily from the uea. Hie subse¬ 
quent pulitkal and economic development of ilic State naturally 
lnot4ght aboui a crmRidcrabli: dlip^rrificatlon of Punic sodetyp One 
of the meat ttsefu) facta revcdcd by Canhaginian insanptions b 
the trade of tlir deceased; they mpnpsent aU the sodal classes, 
from the dvil and religious aristocracy to the humblest dtizens— 
the kind trf poverty-stricken proktariai which swarms in al 
Mcditerrancao pons at aft periods of history. To tlictn must be 
added die staves, foreign: rcsictents^ and Libyan peasants who 
flocked into the town. 
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Obvjousjy the way uf life cf all these pcopic varied ajccordJt^ 
to their postim on the social ladder. We shall ignore for the 
moctieitt those wlui lived and worked in the areas outstde the city 
and its unmediate surroundings; meniants, adventurers, Sahara 
earavanccrs; and also the military Icadeni who foundctl distant 
empires—the £endotUeri of Spain and Italy, 

THE priesthood'^ 

In the city, pride of place must certainly be given to the priests 
{Kohanim}, They, die servants of Tanit, of Baal Hanunon, of 
Mdkart, Kshmoun, Reshef, Shadapra, Istart, Jam, Dagtm, and 
many other gofls,'* secured for die city the indispensable protec¬ 
tion oi thdr dreaded masieia. If die Cardiaginians neglected to 
renew the supernatural strength of the gods by sacrifice, dicsc 
gods would d^cnerate and would lose thdr power to promote 
die harvest, to cnsiuc the fertility of man and beast, to mspine 
prudence in inagbtrutes and might in wamois. Therefore, when 
poUticat or economic disaster came, the priests denounced the 
lark of piety on the part of the worshippers, unleashing those 
surges of mysticism ivhieli ended in dreadful bolocau^, such as 
Flaulicrt legitumitely described Jnom liis own personal experience 
of the Aissaouas broihcrhoodiu'’ 

The honour of being a Kohen wsts certainly frauglit with 
danger. The man who dedicated tumsclf to a god placed himself 
entirely at his disposition, and the dread lord could, tf need be, 
instantly r.Tiiim his very life. SotllcUmes, indeed, this sacrifice was 
made. King Malthns, annoyed witli his son, a priest of Melkart, 
W'ho refusi^ lo aid bim in an attempted cotip (/Via/, had die 
utifortunatc man crucified in his piiesily gamifaits: and doubtless 
this barbaric form of torture was naJly a human aacriTict Even 
in the third century ajj., in Roman Carthage, those wlio were 
condemned to face the wild beasts in the arena vem made to 
dress as priests; the men, as priests of iiatum (the Latin equivalent 
of Baal Hammon), anrl the women as initiates of Ceres. By ibis 
subterfuge the gods were offered their ration of human blood 
which, because human saErifi«s were fcnhUldcn under the 
Romans, wwtltl otlierwise have been denit'd tlicm. Even if the 
prirat escaped death, he had to relinquish bis human personaiity; 
in the slirine of Saturn Sohareiisb, near the town of Nqihcris, a 
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priesi wore tht yoLc like a cDuquarcd ivaniorr At cvtxry moment 
of the ditj'j liis ccuUAct with litr drcAcI divinu presence exposed 
liim to diuigcfs front wliich he could be saved onty by tim p^ect 
purity which e-uue fraio the strict otecri ance of endless taboocs. 
According lo Silhis Itiiiiciis,*^* Mclkarl wsis served m his temple 
ai Gadcs by priests dedicated to ccUbacyK shaved of licard and 
hair, do died in ungirdlcd hnoi robes^ decorated with a broad 
cmhroidcral stole; tliey lutl in walk barefoot in im temple- 
Women and p^s Wftre baiuied from the dirinc. Tht^ b a curions 
rcsitmblaiicir between these pruiiihiticEits and ihtisc preacrilaed by 
an inM:riptioji from niuliurba Majus*^ for die faithful wbluJig 
to enter Ciu: Temple of Ai^^iilapiui^Eidtkmoiin. Per three days 
ihcry wxie forbidden to know a woman, they had to banish beans 
and |>ork Ironi tlifir dict^ and had to keep away from the 
i>arber and the public bailis; the List two obligations ^vere doubt- 
kss necessary prdinunaj'ics to llie sacred toilet t>cfnrc initiatiotL 
In othrr sanctuaries dn- pritst or priestess had lo abstam front 
wtne^ 

Pennanciit cha.^ity vi'as not doiiandcd of all Punk priests^ 
since many of them ^vere married -uid even luinded on dieir 
minbiT) to tlieir heirs- Nrvci1hrlt3»H I'eriiiiliajj^^ idly us that it 
was stiii the custom m hb time {cmi of die secmid and beginnirtg 
of the third ccnnirics a.d,i to forbid the pricsiessa of the African 
Ceres \<j consort with mm or even to see ibeir nearest relatives; 
to rniligate die rigour^ of I lib obligation, elderly ladles only were 
chosen, who were willing uj leave thdr limbands, and» anxir>us 
for Uieir welfare, to pmvtrlc them with a younger substitnle- 
Apparently the husband^i were ctUtrely satisfied wjih tllb arrange- 
ruent. The Caitliaginbns l»rmwed the cult of DemeUT and 
Ceirei finm the (iredo in Sicily^ Imt they must have gieady 
modified it* rinre n distinction was alwrays made between the 
Afrienn ^uid the Punic cults, in the Hellenic muntrics men w-cre 
CKcluded only from cernrin ccnentoiiiis in die cult of diese two 
goddesses; but it stems likely ilLii the Phoenicians, following tlieir 
nilet for other cults, liad uansformed into a permanent obligatioTi 
what was origiiuBy only a icmporiify lab^, -Nevcniicleas, dib 
Sianie cult iiidudctl a niimbcr of verj^ Ikenlioiii rites, Carcopino^s^* 
ingenknis interpretadoii c/ a text of Salluat shows that the duel 
rhe^ cdebmtcd on Doran lx r 131I1, thruiigboui the whole of 
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iVfrica* was the occasion for fcastSj games, and frolks winch wcitr 
certainly no! wiiliout obscdiiiy. 

Tlicsc arc illusmiiocl by a curious rdief, earned on the funeral- 
stone of a priestess of the ^Urioui Ccris, and prcscniTtl in Hardo 
Mtiseum."^ In cliildbh pcjspcclivc, it depicts a hancjucting scene- 
Two penons arc lying cm beds &cp 4 trated by a small tablc^ oo 
wliicli are dkh^ and wine^boi^'b cotiiaiiiing drinks, llie only 
iniaci figure is thai of a woman, wh<^ sole attire h a braasiitrc 
and a pair of ear-ringa* A sacred least ai which iuiJi exiguous 
attire was correct wear for ihc lady guest can hardly have beat 
very au^crci Xiicrc however^ notJiing surprisiug in die fact 
that erne and die some cult should impose upon its folloivcis a 
rigorous contineRce at one mfimcui^ and allow the utmist licence 
at another. For it was not because ol an)' nioral preoccupation 
that cha^diy was iniposicd- Tltis caixie biter, under the influence 
of philosophy. But in the carhest liutes, sexual ixlxicta^ like soxuaJ 
licence^ wcic port of magied procedure. Tlicy %vert part of the 
I’ult of those go<h Qn u'hoiii depcTidcd natural fcrtiiily, and ^verc 
ihertfore intended to further this fertihty by bringing ateut a 
magical partneiisbi[i between man and die reproductive loirics of 
nature. 

This brings us to die very controversial subject ol dte stirred 
pmstiiutes. ^^len: is no doubt whatev'cr that in the leinplcs of 
j^staitc, especially thoisc in Cyprus, there lived a nutnlier of female 
attendants who were at die dtsposaJ of \1sitoFs, This has often 
been t^ardtd as a typical characicrisiic of the Bhocniiim rdt- 
gitHi, to Ixf found in all TyTum cokmicaL Maiiv authors have 
thought that Tanii, whom dury cotisidensl to be a fonn of 
^\3iartc, admitted coiutcsaiis to her leniplcx. In the nc^Punic 
shrine of tliis goddess, wltich he excavated in FI Kc-nissia^ nc^r 
Sousie, Dr Carton ihitiks he can identify die saerrd l^n^tlicl 
attached lo the temple. 

'rhis is almost certainly a mistake: Tanit b not die same as 
vXsianc. Only one audior has mentioned the e.\iMci!ce of sacral 
prosiituics in Africa: the Roman moniitst Valerius Maximus^ a 
cufilcmpoiary^ of Tibeitus, scouiges the mnnoralUy of die Pimic 
matrons^ wlio^ he alleges^ c^imc to the Temple of \ enus in Sicca 
to sacrilicc their virpnit)'*** Sic^ veas iioi really a ^nic 
lovsu at all—it was a colony in whiclt Garttiagr liati rettleU a 
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group of Eiymaei from Edftciii Skily. TUiae people, probiibty o/ 
OricHtal origin, woishippcd ihe great goddess of fertility, tdeiiri- 
fied by die Phoeiiicuuis with Astaite, by the Greeks with Apluo- 
dilc, and fay ilie Rranans with V'enus^ The chief temple on Mount 
Eiy'iC, of ivhich the Sicca shrine is a cop>', ivas indeed famous 
lor its women attendants. If certain Punic women chose to come 
and ofTer sacrifices at tliis one place in the whole of Africa, in 
a shrine of foreign origin at Skea, k tvas probably because ihey 
could not do so in tlieir home towns. Sacred prostitution, then, 
so far fiem being a ennuumt characteristic of die Punic iriigicHi, 
seems rather to have been rtsirkted to a few' temples where 
immigrant deitira were woialiipped. 

It is very likely that the naturalistii; and liccatious character of 
the Phoenkian religion w'bs modified by the religious reformation 
nf die rddi century which led to the iriumph of Tanii. In the 
levels of the lophel wliich arc earlier m date than rcfomia' 
lion, crudely realistic terracotta statuetlca have Iv-fT i found, 
represeuttug men and wumci} ivJiose sexual attributes have been 
ddibciatdy ocaggciaicd. Oilier sexual symbols appear cm 
funerary stones. All this disajrpeared in the fifth century. As we 
have aineady seen, this craviitg for austerity as a reaction against 
naiurahsn u c^eutiahy similar to the refomts ingcd hv the 
Hebrew prophets and the Greek philosophers. 

StUus Italicus, who ha$ given us a fairly satisfactory idea of the 
obligations imposed on die Punic pnmthuod, was also very well 
infomted on die subject of ihdr costume, the sunplicity of which 
Symbolized this ideal of purity. The essential gamieni, P-gyptiati 
in origin, was a long transparent linen robe w-om over a loin- 
dodi. This is die kind of garment which is worn by the priest 
sacriTicutg a child, dciiictcd on the famous steie, from the topket, 
preserved m Bardp Museum.'' This priest is bcaidlcsa like the 
pnests ol Gades and Kgypt. On his shaven bead is a round bat 
wry like a fej. The same costume is worn by a prim called 
Baalyaton, who af^xare on a Etelc chscovered in Phoenicia anil 
preserved in die Ny Carlsberg Muaciim.** Tlic Cartltaginiatii 
Jiacl not, therefore, adopted ihe Egy ptian priests’ robes dirwt, but 
by way of Phooiicia. Similarly, many other Icgada of die Nile 
cmltzaitoti came by the same route to Africa. Another of the 
fop A Iff stelae*' depicts a priest with his shaven head uncovered. 
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whtKie Appearance is even more strikingly Egypdau. Eis robe is 
adomed wtUi the emblem of Tanit, lioobtless embroidered upon 
it. On the Hadrumetum stele, which shows Baal Hammon eti' 
throned *’ there Btaiids, in front of tile god, a Uny hairiesa Cgurr 
who appears crushed by the divine majesty. 

Not aU priest, however, were obhged to shave their heads and 
chins. In die tophet'* we sometimes come actos; a figure idenufi- 
aUc by the long ixansparcul linen robe worn over a abort tunic, 
as irell as fay the winc-pourer (oenockoe) and the bow) which be 
offeiE for a libation; on his chin he wears a pointed beard, and 
his hair, which b visible over Ills forehead, is covered by a vTul 
falling down over the shoulders like an Egy'ptian kiaft. Another 
bearded mam appears on another ex'vuio. Cllotlicd tn a lung roire, 
he is making a gesture of adoration before an altar on wfiich lies 
the head of a sacrihciail bulL 

The sole oraament worn on the white robe by tiie priests of 
Gadcs was a coloured bund. Since Siiius uised the term tatictavi, 
it must liave resembled the purple stripe worn by Roman scjiators. 
The bearded priest from ilic lophet does iiitleed wear a long, 
narrow, rectangular hfiofl of material over die left shoulder. On 
the Saintc-Monique sarcophagi, tlie male ittaiuo of priesis, or, 
as we prefer to iJiink, of gods, wear a kind of fringed outer toga 
over a long robe.” 

On a iiele of tlic Imperial period from Mactar, is a fignre 
wearing a flng k with an nuhroidered hand. This is prob,ibly 
some kind of civil decorution rather than a sacred emblem; Latin 
inscriptions from Leptis'* in fact say tltat the Senate and the 
pt:op]e of (hat town arcoided ilte right to wear tile latklave to 
ihc city notables as a supreme honour, dtlwrr for tlieir personal 
merits or because of thdr noble lineage. 

Another sacred cmldiem, reminiscent of the oniamcni worn by 
the Hebrew priests, was a liaml of metal aciues the forehead. 
Tlicfc are several specimens of these in our museums, all appar¬ 
ently dating from tiic Roman period, but they musr also have 
been used in tiic neo-Ponic cubs. Tliey bear the sign of Tanit, 
the bust of die goddess, ?»nd abo of Baal Haianmn, represented 
by Zeits Amman, wjtli whom lie was often eonfusccL 

These gannenia remained relatively rimple. Tlie gods (hem* 
selves, whose servants must have been dressed like iliem, wear no 
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ebbomte RcuHitrements on any oI the Carthagjt:ian nionijjiift]i:s. 
The Bad Hatnmon on liit; Mousse side liVas copied Jrom a bmo nH 
temple slalnc and is sbo^Mi in itumeKius docuiticnts. He wcai^ 
a long robe, and a LaiJ pointed hat, which in oiher statues ts 
replaced by a aoxvn nf icathers rather like a Re<i Indian’s head* 
dress. This barbanc^lookhig adornment odginaled in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Bmiic razors have been found, on the blade of which tliis 
same god is depicted wearing an Egyptian loUi-doth, pleated in 
front, and a tall liat. The goddesses ^vene sometimes more ricldy 
attired; a wcU-known sarcophagus fmni Saintc-Momqi«r* L> 
sunnoimted by the reciimiteitt ftgune of a woman drapoi 

in die feathers of a fiigaiitic dover the head and beak fomj a kind 
of helmet, ivhilc tijc win^, folded over her legs, cover a kind id 
imdnvskirt. When this effigy was discovered, it was thi might to 
n^rescni the priestess buried ilicix, dmhed in iicr sacred robes. 
Uufortunatdy die uni contained tiodiing mori: cjiciting than ihc 
of an aged Negress! W'c think it rcprtserita the goddess 
'E'anit , watcluiig ov er die last resting-place of her servant. 

Pmm what has been saiti earlier, it is fair to suppose tliat die 
mnlesof the Punic elergv- included some who woe iintlrr the mem 
rigorous discipline, which allowed them hardly any lay activities, 
while odiers, dioscs from the pdilical arisiocmcy, were eaimipt 
fnim perpetual observance of th<we taboos whit U, in principle, 
tlicir offitt ciitailcd. In the s^ie way, in Rome, side by side widi 
the and vestal viTgins, who weix burrleiusl with a horn 

of obligations, die pontiffs and the augurcrs lived a nonml life, 
when not performing didmeligioiis functions, 

Ncvcftlielci^ the Phoenician clergy possessed a mist powerful 
esprit df corpi. tnstripiions jirove dial the clucf priei^y uflke 
were in the patronage of a lew familits, who mjovTd a monopoly 
vTTy like rliat which the tribe of j\aron had estahlhhed for itself 
ill Israel. To keep an eye cm die priciMiy caste, and also, perhaps, 
to settle ihdr cliffcrences, die Rrpitblic derided to instiiiitc magi- 
jirairaodh'd by die Ivlins ‘Prefectsof Matters Hoi/; in Cartilage 
they fomied a ealt/giutn nl ten uicmliets. 

There was a strict hierarchy within the cfcigy. Each temple 
came iindrr the authority of a pjiat itiab Kofianim) who 
exercised authority'over the priests proper, llic subonlinatr priests, 
and a mullilude of lower tninisieri. Of these, the hnst were the 
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SctUk^, W'c iiiLilI stiovv tlictr miportautTC later. Tbfit cainc (lit; 
assbiants to (he edt; hutchcr} to cut up the sauriliciuJ armnals, 
lighters of the sanctuaiy-lanips, sacred barbera whose oflke was to 
attend to ilie tonsures of the priests as well as those of tile faithful 
who sought initiation into SjOtme itiiiiDr order. j\nd liiuJiy a hosi 
of iioit^[>eciali^ assistants, inciluding pious men and sometimes 
leiiipti: slaves. There w'cre also the serfs who tilled the temple 
estates and die crafL<ane!t who worked in iheir worbltops- In 
Egvpt, and throughout Asia Minor, temples wielded great 
economic power; it would have been very surprising if they did 
not do so in Cardiage too. 

'I hc priests had first of all lo sec tluu the ccranonies of the 
cull were properly conducted, by keeping meticulously to a body 
of sacred law. What has bfsen preserved of Uiis law bears a vcr>' 
sigoifiaint rescinbhmcc to the Book of LeviLicua. The priests’ 
most vital function was to oiganizc sacriJices, These were an 
csscnilal part of the Punic religion, regeneJratiug and rdciisii^ the 
tTmefictHl power of the god and forming a mystic binding link 
between the offerer of the sacrifice antf the divinity. Libations and 
ofTcirnigs uf incense were also of corifidcrabJc im[Kiriajice, as b 
proved by die fact that ihc gn^ai god El was invoked exclusively 
under the name of Baal Hammon, which means TTic Lord of 
tile iUiars where Iticcnsr bums’. Blood sacrifices were classified 
according to their puj^xHc, and Ihc raritwis categories cotrespond 
exaedy to those of the Hebrews: iiolocausl. expiatory sacrifice (to 
atone for a misdeed}, and the ^crifice of commitnicn. To these 
must natttraily be added human sacrifices. For each gud, die idrtd 
of sacrificial victim—bull, calf, ram. sheep, goat, feathered fowl 
—and its sex. were mhiutdy prescribed. The main purpose of 
die imeriptions in which these regulations have survived w-as to 
fix the fee to whicli the priests uene entitled. This usually con- 
ifcrtcd of a ca-d) payment according to a tariff and a share of the 
victim's flesh. 

But the Carthiiginian priests, unlike those in Rome, did more 
tllan merely ciisuxe the tncchanicMl oljservancc of riltiaL The 
Phoenician priesthood had always been the centre of a very active 
intellectual life. They discitssed ilic nature of the gods, and, in 
addition to writing die standard Urarp‘'al they compo^d 
Hatred poem*. Tlic latter were veritable epics, recounting die 
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a^dveiiLures of the giock and u^plaimtig in mythical tarm thi: 
draw of the htuhk smd thr sy'utfxJisin of the cemcmonlc^ 

The diseoverks in Ugarit (Ras Sbmnraf ^ which have brought 
CO ligiii the imiplc librarjts of a North Phoenidaii town of about 
the fciUJtraitli century b.c,^ have revealed the ama^ntig ridine^ 
ol this litcraiurc w'hich bad been Lofit for so many thoiijimidst of 
ycacs. Certam pass^cs arc obviouiily rdaied to the of 

GeuedSf though they have none of the unity of [[i5pinitidfn w hidi 
dominates the Bible. Like Kc^od's Theagany^ the Ugarit poems 
portray a crowded pantheon of gods^ often at grips in bloody 
combat. Indeed ocr>' Phocnidan city had it^ ow^n particular 
pantheon in which the immoitah enjoyed a different order of 
precedence from that of nejghlxHJtring tawtt^K MonovcTj, within 
cadi town the piicsts dahorated their own particular eo^ogony* 
whidi T.V3S naturally to the advantage of the god they served. 
Tills accounts for the violettt tfieoEogica] quarneb, which in some 
eases have sur^'ived {aa^ for example, in the nam^ of the tvvo 
most famous leaders of schoob, Sanchoniaton and ThaWon), 

We can be BUre tlmt the Caxthaginixm cleigy did not allow the 
intdleclual tradidons they had inhcriidd from the moLheilcuid ta 
fade away- The story of Dido, as it ha^ conie dow^ to us through 
Latin histoiiaus and pocii, b a rationalised reenstmg of one of the 
Carthaguuans' sacred poems. Unfortunately^ altliough many of 
these works survived tlic siege of 146 in the libraries that Sripio 
dOTiated to the Ntimidutn kings, they sobsequcntlv disappeaird 
when the Putne tongue w^as no longer read and its manuscripis 
were no longer copiccL 

This cultural role of the Carthaginian fCahamtn was si miL- ir 
to that of the ligypiian and Mesopotamian priests and was of 
coiisidci^ble liistorknl irnportancev Indeed it llianks to the 
priests that the PlLCHxiIciaci language anti dvilizaiirm did not dts^ 
appear fran Africa cvett when they w^ere dying out iit Phoenicia 
Ittclf, but still mrvived for many ceolurio after the Roman 
conquest^ until ihr prtxress of ahsorpdou had finally wiped om rhe 
differtum between the African cults of Tyrian origin and the 
oihtT rcUgjons which had spread throughout the Rommi 

Rmpiic. 

In spite of the shortage of documentary' evidence, there arc 
occasional indications uf the way tlie priests dcfeudfii the natitm^s 
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spiritual heritage Their chief activity in tliis jtrspeci mu^ have 
been in the filth century when Carthage, defeated in Sicily and 
dq)rived of all cotttart with the East by the Greek victory in 
the wan against the Medes, found itself isolated anti directly 
threatened with dcstnictiDn hy Hrileninn. The polidcaJ, economic, 
and social levoJudon imposed npoti C 3 aJthagc an aristocratic and 
totalitarian regime, which suppressed all relations with Greece 
and cut down orpeiidiuire on cvcr>'dung nor concvjncd with the 
survival of tJie comntunlty. Tliis revolution had as its counterpart 
a religtous reformation whicJi set Tanii above all otJier gods, even 
above Baal Haimnon himself. Like die action taken al about the 
<atnr (hne lij' the HehiTW' prophets and by the first Greek philo¬ 
sophers, the refmms aioec from the dtsirc to purge and simplify 
their religion, by rcactir^ against the incolieiencc and moral 
jM-andat^ of natui^isin. At the same tirac it marks a retum to very 
ancieat coucepdona; indeed Tanit resembles vcr>' closely the 
‘Great Motheri, the all-powerful mistress of heaven, earth and 
hell, IV ho iv;i3 worshipped hy the prt?ncUcnic pcoplfs of the 
Aegean Sea, fnan whom the Phoenkians, like the Greeks, in¬ 
herited the baric features of ihdr civilization. 

The famous ’‘emblem of Tutiit', a triangle auimountcd by a bar 
with upturned ends and a chclc abov'c, frnaerve* the form of an 
idol with outstnnehed arms, tvhich is the exact rcprescntaiion of 
the ‘Great Goddess', iii Cretan palaces ol the second mUkunium. 
? 4 cvcrthelees much mnains to be explained; the n^e Tanit 
appears to be of Lilrj-aii crigin, and yet no trace of a female coU 
exirta among the very early Berbem, who never even gave pre¬ 
cedence in their sanctuaries to the female panner of a mate god. 
However, it is historically important that this spirituai revolution 
in Caithage resulted in an even more tenacious nffoction for 
Phncnidan iradition.’L Whereas before, inacripiions had been rare, 
they suddenly multi plied in tljeir ihonsaiub, at the very ni<micnl 
whru the PlK>cnician tongue was loaing ground in Aria to Aramaic 
anti, a little later, to Greek. 

U i* probable tlmi the scribed schools Jiad to leave T>Te at this 
time and take refuge in Carthage, which thus became the only 
centre of Phoenician culture in die world. Henceforth the united 
rffortv of die priesihood jecni to haw been concentrated tm 
reristing Hellenism, even though they ihenwehes failed to ncmaih 
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Emmuntr from its The ofEdaJ adoption in 396 a.c. of 

the cult of Dctncteir nnd KlOit, and the speed vvith which its 
popularity spiced, showed how tiangcrouu to Ptinic culture was 
this c-ontact with less narrow, more humane ideas, whidi were 
much more concerned uidi die fate cf die ijidividuaL The priests 
managed to counter this lofluaicc wiiii jjjreat skill, bollt Ify 
'Piinicizmg' the foj^cigti cult, whose ministry had ai been 
nstricted 10 Greek priests, and by bringing within their own 
theology domains previou^y foreigti to it. The symbolic decora¬ 
tions carved on the neenPunic stelae in the first tivo cenUirirs of 
the Raman occupation express a general conception of die world 
adopted by most of the m^iisdc rci^ions w'lneh sprang up in die 
Hellenistic world, as die ncsult of tlic rejuvenation of ancient 
OiientaJ rites by contact with Greek tlicmghi. 

nie supernatural world appeared as a hierarchy of dridne 
bein^, subortliuatcd tn a supitnu: brd. The performance of a 
cieirtam num^r of rites, hniiging mcreasing revdadon^ earned for 
the faidiful tiudaxe not tticrdy prosperity in diis worlds but also 
eternal salvation. TTie latter was conceived as a state of hi jss in 
wtu^h the soul dwelt in the upper fiegions of the atmosphercr 
^joying the company of tlie goda. The inlroductJon of sudi 
ideas into Africa docs not to be due 10 the influence of 
Rome, which j^lf absorbed tliein passively^ nor to propaganda 
from the hast, for that would liavc iTOught wiih it new gods. 
It must be atiinttied that dir Punic clergy^, who had remained in 
contact wi^ hgypi and Syria, were able through those countries 
to familiarize thmudvo with a ftiiidamental (hcotogy which was 
then accepted by tlir initiates of all the secte, and wliich 
adapted by tlion as far as possible to Lbe tradiriori whk* llicy 
represented We shall ateo see ihat Greek philiwopbm who 
had s^ikcl in Carthage contribuied thdr share towards thb 
Tcconciliaiion. 

'^us the expre^on of my-sdeism remained Phtiemdan m 
Africa, and tliis helped 10 iirolong die life of Carthaginian culture 
long after die drstruciion of the city itsdf. Tlir Roman annesa- 
don br^ down ilie political framework of Punic society, but 
the religious framework sorvivrd m the circles of tvoi^luppcrs 
which W'cre tolerated by the Roman amhoritii^^ The interior 
organtzai ion of the^ circles was based un the form or luerarchy 
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of the PunJc dciigy also on ilisti of the or Dionj^an 

sects, which pToiifctmted throughout the HdJttiistic world. Thus 
the PhocnicjEti traihtion continued to direct a most importuni 
sector of African spiricuaJ lifc^ although civil and noc-rd^ous 
life had long been Romanized. Gradually, however^ the Rornam 
came to accept a rdigion whkh they had at fiist despised. Under 
die Seven, who were of African odgin^ Saturn and Gadeslis, tilt 
heirs of ilaal Hanmimi and Tanir, wm accortied the same 
Sionoiirs a^ Jupiter and JunOp whom tiicy came to resemble inOTe 
and more closely. This tniithcd the end of the Phoeniciun culture, 
for Latin bad by now beemt^e die liturgical iangiiage in the 
clasacal temples in which a Romanized dergy officiated-"* 

In their role of prtsw^^er^ and defenders of traditional civiliKa- 
tion, the priests of Carthage tvcnc also responsible for tlic per¬ 
sistence of customs which filled even ilie andents wi th horror and 
^rliich shock our feelings and morah much that we can kmrcfJy 
believe that they really cEbted, in spite of lire ifTcfutahle ct'idcncc 
of texts and of archaeological discovefics; customs such as human 
sacrifice, and^ especially^ the boiocatUft of thousands of very young 
cliildren, whose ashes have been discovered in the Sahmmibo 

ii b certainly no part of the historian's rclc to condemn what 
he discovers, in the light of our own moral codct which neces¬ 
sarily differs from that of the andenb. This k especially tme in 
regani to ndigiaiis practices^ particularly when these are Enspited 
by rny¥iicbm, which at ail times and in all pbccs modifies llie 
nonnal scale of vidues. But the historian must mimtinn, and must 
attempt to explain the persistence among certain peoples of 
practices aliandoncd by their neighbours, and w hiclu by this very 
fact, must have been cocidenmed by them as immoral and repiil- 
aivr. li is dear that the Carthaginians did incur censure as a result 
of their religious aberrations. 

THE LAKDEO ARISTOCftACY 

Frtim its origirw to its fall, Carthage was dominaicd by an aristo- 
emey based on birth and wealthp In the early legends, Dido was 
^irrounded by Tyrian nobles who had supponext her against the 
t>Tajiny of Pygmalion, According to it was they who 

forced her, by a crude trick, to commit suicide. In the sixdi 
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€£1x1111%', tltc tiohlcs stniggled ^diiist Lbc pcnonAJ power of die 
Idngs [Maichus and then the M^ooids'i. When the latter dynasty 
feU in the fifth century, an oligarchic t^ime was n^aHhheH 
wlilcli Lasted imtil the First Futixc IfVar. Then tlic Barcids, with 
the support of the people, obtained the penven of a ptinftpSf but 
they still had to reckon ivjth the Senate, where Acir caemtes 
remaiiied nimxeroxis. 

^\/ter tlir defeat of Zama, HannibaJ induced the people to pass 
bws wfikh severely restricted tlic poii’cr of die aristocracy, by 
removing their control of the admiiUstration of jusdee and by 
compelling the corrupt magisiratcs to disgorge their iU-gatten 
gaias. The nobles did not hesitate to provoke die intervention of 
the Rcanaiu in order to g« rid of HamiibaL Neverthdess, die 
popular party still rrmahtctl faithful to the monory of Hannibal 
and managed for a while to regiiin power. Tlic Creek historian 
Polybius, who was by nature conservative, sees in the relative 
predominance of die papular party in Cartilage during the ware 
aga i ns t Rome one of the causes of the downfall of their etty^ 

In any event, it ts certain that the intrans^eacc of the popular 
party favoured the designs of Cato and of die inveterate cncnucs 
of Csrthngc and Uiat it brought alioiiL rejection of the only 
solution—advanced by a third party, which would perhaps have 
enabled Carthage to survive—nainriy^ an alliance with Masinissa. 
Rut the lost senators of Canhngc had Iokl that inttamigent pride, 
dial fierce patriotiaiL wIucJi had been die strength of their 
arexston. They were more preoccitpfed with saving their own 
social porititm dian with saving the State, and they exaspented 
their compatriots by their coxvardice, witliout sucocedir^ in 
weakening the implacahlc enemy who waa resolved on their 
downfall. 

In a colonial State widi a xcry mise^l populatjoti, die amto- 
erney prided itself on bdongiug to the dominant race. Evidence 
of this is fomxd on the stelae, when genealogies were set out with 
tlw gitaiest care, logedicr witlx the ofikta held by die family 
anresiori; Phoenician names were fondly handed down fnati 
one generation to the next, the granrbon usually taking bis grand¬ 
father's name. 

The Carthaginiaiis, like most Orientals, comidenrd only the 
mule lint of deseenc to be hniiortani. TJir grtaiest faniilies 
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wtliingljf marriages wiil^ fomgncis. i %3 early as the fifth 

ceuiiiryj the Magonid Hamikar was die Hin of a t™ian of 
SyracuaCj aldiough this in no way pm^raied liim fiwn ncmaining 
the inveterate enemy of her compatrknaL Of die BardtK 
dmbal and HannilNJ rrumied Spanish w/mten- Marriages were 
common, between Canliagioiaii nobles and Libyan princesses 
Moreover the example of Sophonisbe^ the daughter of a Cardia^ 
gtnian general vvho becarof^ Queen of Numidia^ and whose 
touclung story inspoied one of Comdlle's tragc(lid3^ shows that 
such exchanges were hy no meaiis confined to one sex It is even 
possible that die CmtUaginlmi aristocracy adtnitted within dicir 
social aide the noble liotiscs of other ccarntrics. According to 
tradition. Dido's itidudcd a number of Cypriot 

families, among them that of the High Priest of a gotlde* whom 
Justin cidfe Juno, and who was pcirfiaps Tanit, for tht office of 
High Priest remained hereditary vvldiin hh family. 

Tlir prestige of the Gardiaginian. nobility was Ijased above ab 
on w^ealth. All the anckni writers agree on the importance of 
money in Canhage. In die first ceiilnrieA, u^licn the Punic settle-^ 
meiH coiL^isted only of the tow-n and iti suliurba, thdr wealtli 
could only cc^ne from rwer tlie ^eaai. It was already so in Tyit* 
In die w'ords of R. Dussaud, In Egyi^tt the King was ddlied in 
vic^v of his power and of ancient iheoLogicaJ traditions: in Tyre, 
the King was ddhed taecau:$t erf die wealth w^hich came to him 
ihrough foreign trade. It was no mere metaphor W'hich E^ctif! 
employed, when he put into the mouLh of the King of Tjtc the 
words: "1 am a god, I sit in the scat of God, hi the midst of the 
seas. ^!i is flhviotis how cbscly die Phoenician cult tvit hnlccd, 
in the prophet s eyes, w'ith forrign tmtlt'" In the coltmy, the 
regime did not differ much from tliat of Tyre: it is probable dial 
the kings of die early centuries,, the .Miigunicb for example^ exer¬ 
cised ahiiosE a. monopoly over sea commiiiiicatlons with the 
distant West, and over the ^tlsc profits derived from them. More¬ 
over, one of the last reprcsciicativci of the family, Hanno the 
Navigator, played hi person the rok of merchant adventurer and 
rxplofcr of distant riiora. We refer again to his activities in 
a bier chapter. 

Tlie fifih-i:etitur>' nrvolution profoun illy dianged the whole 
social and polilic^a! basis of the Carthaginian State; thanks to 
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ccaimyit tbt iiobte struggled agaJnsi die power ol iht 

kings [Makhus asid tbcD the Magonids). When the bdttt dynasty 
fell in the fifth ccnniry^ an oligarchic i^imc was established 
which lasted until the First Punic ^Var. Then the Bardds, with 
the support of the people, obtained the powers of a but 

they still had to reckon w'ith the Senate, where their cDcmics 
remained niuuefXHisL 

Alter the defeat of Zama, Hannibal induced the people to pass 
laws which jsnxrdy restricted the power of the aristocrsicyi by 
removing their control of the adniitti$tfation of justice and by 
i:ompdling the comipt niagfetrates to disgorge thdr iltgottcn 
gains. The nobles did not h^tate to provoke the intervention of 
the Romarks in order to gel tid of Hannibal^ Nevertheless^ the 
popular partv stfll Maairicd f atihf ul lo ihc metnory of Hannibal 
ancl nianaged for a while to regain power^ Tlue Greek bistorian 
Polybius, who was by n ft tint consmative, sees in the rdarivc 
predamJnance of ihe popular party in Cartilage diirizig the ware 
against Rome one of the caiUi^ of the dow^nfall of thdr city. 

In any event, it is ccrtaiD that the imranagence of die popular 
pony favoured the dedgns of Cato and of the invetejate encmiffi 
of Carthage and that it brouglir about rejection of the only 
jahition—advanced by a tliird party, which would perhaps have 
cnabletl Carthage tosurv^ivTc—namely, an alhance with MiisinisssL 
But the last senators of Carth^c had feet that Intransigent pride, 
that fierce paJtricrtiam, wliich had licea the strength of thek 
Luiocature- Tliey were more preocaipled wkh ^viug iheir owti 
social pDfiztion than with saving die State, and they exaspemted 
thdr cdnipatriots hty thdr cowardice, wifhoiit sucxeetling in 
iveakcnirig the imphicabk: enemy who resolved on thdr 
downfall. 

hy a ecilDnial State with a very nibtcd populaiion, the aristo¬ 
cracy prided icseU on belonging to ibe dominani race. Evidence 
of this is found on the stdae, where gotealogics w'eie set out with 
the grratrst care, together with the ofhetd held by the family 
anccMors: Phoenician names were fondly hatided down fitvii 
one gmenukm 10 the next, die grandson ttsuahy inking his grand¬ 
father's name- 

The Carthaginians, like most Orienub, considered only the 
male fine of di^eni 10 be impoTtant The greatest foinilies 
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Tivillingfy rnarriagrs wiili fo^dgnerSp As earfj' as the 6fth 

century', the Magonid Hamilc^ar was die son of a ivoiruui of 
Syractise^ altliDugh this in no way prevented him from rctiiainiug 
the invetcmic ertemy of her compatriots Of the Barcidfi, Has- 
dnjbal and Haimilial married Spanisli women. Marriages were 
cotnnion between Carthagiman noUes and Libyan priinccaacs. 
Moreover the example of Sophonisbep the daughter iif a Carihii' 
giman general who bccatnc Queen of D^umidhi, and whose 
touching aory inspired one of Corneille's tragedies^ show^s that 
such exchanges were by no means confined to one sex. It is even 
possible that the CaitbaginiaD aristocracy admitted within their 
^lodal drdc the nobk houses at otiicr countries. According to 
tradition, Dido^a comp^tons itidudcd a number of Cypriot 
families, among them ihai ol the Higli Priest of a goddess whom 
Justin calls JunOj aiitl who was perhaps Tanit, for die office of 
High Priest remained hereditary w ithin bis fatuity. 

The prestige of the CaithaginLirt nobility based abofvic all 
on wealtlL All the ancient writers agree on the importance of 
money in Cartilage, In the fiist cen Luries, w'heii tlic Piinie settio 
mcni consisted Only of the town and ks suburbs^ their wealth 
could only come from over tlic seas. It waa already in Tyre. 
Ill the words of R. Dtissnud, ’iii E^Pb King was ddfied in 
vi™ of his poivcr and of ancient theological traditkmist in Tyre, 
the King was ddfied because of die wealth winch came to him 
through foreign tnitle. It was no merr metaphor which Ezdtief 
employed, ivhcn he pui into the mouth of the King of Tyre the 
worcls: '‘I am a god, I st in tlic scat of God, in the midst of the 
seas.,,It Ls obvious Jiow closidy the Plioetiician cult was ltnked» 
in the prophet's w'Uh foreign trade,'** In die cdony, the 
rfgtmc did noi differ much froin that of Tyre: it d probable that 
the tiiigg of the eariy centuries^ the Magonirb for example, cxcr- 
ctsed almost a monoptily over sea coniiiiiinicalions with the 
distant West, and over the vast profils derived from tHmm More¬ 
over, one of the last repr-racniarit'cs of the familyv Hauiio ilic 
Navigator! pl*ytd in person the role of incrdiajii ad venturer and 
explorer of distant sliorcs. We shall refer again lo his actiritics in 
aktcrchapier. 

Tile fifth-century revolutian profoundly clmngcd die whole 
sockl md potilkal baris of the Cartliagiuoa State; thanks to 
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coDqucs43 <rf icrritoTy on the mainliind^ landed notulity abk 
lo develop almigs^de Lhe aristixiracy of trade and commerce' or 
nit I ter tile power of the niHng families, wraa bailed on the twin 
supports of foreign trade and agricultuK?, One has only to think 
oF the higldy unprtdkiabk cundJiiom of overseas trade in ancimi 
times, to realhfie how greatly iltb tratiiJorniaiion mttst Itavc 
increased the stability of the Patiir Slate, Avhosr rulers were 
hentxfortJj able to compensate for die fickleness of fonimc on the 
seas by die relative regiiLuity of agFiculttimi rctTtms- 

A vital passage in Poly-bius/^ w hidt has apparently not received 
the attention tt deserves^ provides information about dieorg^ka- 
Lion of agrk:uhura1 revenues in Carthage tn the middle of the 
third century, Tlie historian speaks of die consternation aniot^ 
the CafthagUtians w^hen the mercetiaxici rcvoUcti in he 

HTiic5, 'the Cardjflginianfl needed only dicir land [dwra] for the 
netesstties of life, iiiit the prepara tiom for war and the amaisli^ 
of pmvisinnv were cmly po^ihk by virtue of die rev cntte$ they 
<lrcw from Libya.' The Punic domain in Africa, tlierefon;, <xtn- 
skted of two dbtinct of which otic was enough to feed the 
capital. But %vlmt was diia tcrrilojy? ft cimnot liavc been merely 
die inmirdiate suburbs in die peninsula, for dhs area would 
certainly not have sufTiccd to feed die population of the dty. 
Poly bins w'as probably refenini^ to the fairly extensive district 
where the land bclgi^cd to Cartfiaginians, lie makes a rtL^inc- 
tkin Ikiwcri lilts and the [icripheml irgioiiA wlirre die Libyans 
teiamrd jx«sessiun of the bnd, on condition diat they paid hravy^ 
tribute. 

From dib it is ca5\' to understitnei how dani^erom to Cvthagc 
were die e'xpedilkirrts of Agaihoclcs one! Regitliis; lioih imd as 
their objectjvc^ not the capital itself, which they' could not have 
captured pcimanently, but the rich and fcrtik lands of Cape Bon^ 
where die Cjartliaginian aristocracy had their principal estates. 
Diodorus smd Polybius** agree dial both the Greek and die 
Roman armies had as dieir main objective the rich dotnams of 
die Punic Hcnatorsi whidi were Rurrtnmdeci with vincyarifc,^ olive 
groves^ orchai^ *uid ptistnres ridt in caide.. Ahhough nat all the 
rtsiilti nl tlie tKcavadons of die Csipc Bon burial-giijunifa have 
been published, dirj^c that have confirm enrirtl)' the evidence of 
these historians that there were scaicely any huge tow'tis in this 
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region^ atebough H supporCed a. Vfry dcnsfc and wealthy poptJa- 
tiou- Duiijvg the Raman era, Alrica rcm^utucd one nf the leading 
agrirtiUitral powers in tlkt Meditci-nuimn. BiU the stability' <d ha 
prosperity depended prindpally on the cereal crQ|^ of the plaim 
of the Mcetjerda^ of the interior vailcys trf the High Tell, and of 
the well-watered vales of B)^Tdnm, This gave rise lo quite a 
ilifTcj^nt econnmie and social organiitaiicjin from that which 
csisird yntler die CarthaginiaTiSij whose agricultural system»under 
the influence of particnliir dreumstances^ developed in a remiuk- 
ably original w'ay, 

Tire cfcnraj or agricnhinal region of Carthage, w as not very 
extensive; it induded die w^cstem part of the Tunismn TeUf die 
lower vaUey of die Medjerda, Cape Bon, and the nortlicm part 
of the SaheL Generahy speaking, ihis was a luUy area with marl 
and day soik, fohiy well watered, and originally covered nearly 
everywhere "^vith a so dense as to form olmost a forest^ 

which consiMed mainly of ivild olivrs and massic trees. The 
Cardiaginiiins soon realked iluit this naiuraJ vegetanon could 
easity be replaced by produaivc trees [olives, S'inefs ahiioiids^ and 
poniegranatcsi), which svoulij give valuable food ajid, m par¬ 
ticular, od which w-as ihc nnly kind of fat tised throughout the 
McditemuK^aji basin for food and for domestic or tnannfacturiiig 
purposes, and whicJi was^ in coniirijuence, extremely prc<tioij& 
In the w here the maquh remained, the sivect and fragnini 

floivm supported irers, which produced excellent honey, used 
instead of sugar, and wax, tvhicli wa$ itsed for many more jiur- 
pdescs than it is today. The smaller doniKair animals found pictiiy 
of food iir the undergrovrth, while oxen and h^J[^cs coid<i graM 
in the marshy vaUc>Tfl of the iva 4 hjr 

The richer plains of the Medjerda and the wvjrfi of ililian:!, 
on the other liand^ w^ere IX'Uer suited to the producrioii of cetealss 
vvJiich ako grew' vvdl in the Solid s^kys. The cullivatioii uf 
trees did itoi extend to regkma until die periotJ of the 

R<ifnan Empire^ aldiough even dim wheat remained tins staple 

cropH 

For political and social reasons, the iwt) areas remained sharply 
:K|iaiBted. Naturally* the Carthaginians ai fnrt took over die bnd 
nearest to the town* instaUed themselves thenc as mastcis and 
thov'e out the native population, or reduced them 10 the status 
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of farra4iiiJidi», or CTcn serfs. On the oUier hand, In die wlirait- 
tiraring pbuns, whidi vvert conquered hitcr, the Land retniiinrd 
in the hands of native faimcrs who wtir not posonallv iuiK 
senient to die lords ot C3nh;q^. Htit the State Exacted ircHn them 
utbute ill kind—bi principle, one tenth of iheir crops, although 
at tiitics it rose to a. quartri or cvm a half. 

However, oqiloitaliian based on servitude is not a good basis 
feu cereal proditciion. Cato, in Italy, writing for the tnstiuciioti 
of landeti poprictois, finnly opposed it. Mago doubtless readies 
the same enndusion, since ttearty ah the piissages of liis book 
which have survived deal with the culd\*aiiQn of trees, or the 
rearing of herds. Those vTiluable estates;, near lo the dly, were, 
except in some serious emergency, safe from the memsion of 
Litnmis who remained indepundent. But the falter tvere able 
to trii'kle back uuo the outer zone, occupied by their fellows who 
remained settled there, and in time of need provided uacful 
seasonal labour, particularly at harvest-time. 

The Cartliaginian nobles, who were anxious lo pi eserve the 
monopoly of the vahiatilc products gtoivn on their estates, appear 
to have forbidden their cultivadcm, not only by the Libyans, 
whom it was imponani in any event to keep as specialists in the 
produedOD of wheat for the city, but also by the Sardinians, who 
were eaUed upon to AiHil die same fuiictioiix Regulations imposed 
in African territories at dir end of the fiist century aj>. by the 
Roman onperors, still forbade the cultivation of crops other 
than cereals, it was not until the more liberal policies of Hadrian 
and his successors, th at tliesc rcsirictiocis were rqieatod, and 
special advantages offered as an indiicemctit to encourage die 
cultivation of olive trees and vines right up to the confines oS the 
Saliara. 

Thus the rural economy of Ganhage was based on a rigid 
systan of expert sprdalizatian in a fairly limited zone. Ttie 
Carthaginian landed proprietor was therefore quite different 
from tile Roman Utifundiery (owner of v^et estaii^ built up by 
buying out sinidl peasmia in debt}, wito monopdized the best 
land of the province, at tlie end of the Republic and the begin¬ 
ning of the Empire, He was much more like Caro’s egrice/a— 
the master of a relatively modest estate, from which, by great 
personal exertion, he extracted tbe maxiniuin yield. He waa no 
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absentee tajidlonL In the words of Mago,** “The maa who 
acquires an c^atc must Siell his hatisc, lest he pitfer to live in the 
town raiiter than in the coumryx Anyone who prefere to five in 
a lawn has no need of an ^taic in the country.' There was 
tinthin g aneimis in such an obtigoliozi. 'nte Carthaginians W'crc 
the first to discover die delights winch are ^jnyed today by the 
jtihahjtaiits of Hiunniainet and Soukra, and which have attracted 
in recent times men Like Gidc and Bemanos^ and many others. 
Vast otcliards on sandy soil, tvaiered Like the oases with in- 
nutncrable coo] w^ater-coiuscs, extend right down to the sea. The 
dcgani design and refined coniforts of die houses complete the 
laviih work of nature. 

Douinlcss tliese ‘Punic paradises’ did not glow as they do 
today, with the bright coionrs of oranges and lemons. They were 
more like the ancient .‘krabian gardens where ageH>ld olive trees 
grew side by side with pomegranates and fig trees. Decoralivc 
ftowm were also grown. Flow'eo; and fruits were regarded as the 
maii1feslatlon.s of divine beneficcnec, and tficrcfore found a place 
on tlic stelae, although unfortunately, they arc too stylized to be 
fccognbablr. A.s for the dwelUtigs of the roasten, tlicy enjoyed 
the Mediierrtuiean conception of comftHt, which aimed above 
all at bringing everywhere the refteshing cooLnest of running 
water. 

We havT seen already itiat a modest house in a fishing village 
at the tip of Cape Bon possessed a bathrt»m equipped according 
to the latifit Greek technique. Tombs from this region contained 
mote objelt li'art from Greece, and more jewefirry, than huriah 
places of the same period in Carthage Itself. Often the villas had 
lowers where llic owiitr could sii In the sliade, and on die first 
floor there were loggias with wide openings overiooking the sea. 
Farther iiouth, tltese tow'crs assumed a more austere appearantr, 
like the one owned by Hannibal in ByT.acium, not far fruin 
Thapsus. These were ml miniature fortresses (frordji). able to 
resist tm attack ficun bands of aontatht. 

'ITic oiiSter brded it at the head of his slaves. Many of the 
latter came from abroad as prisoners of war, or wet® b^ht to 
ihc slavc*market. Bui the exploraiion of bunal-places has shown 
that a Libyan population did survive in Cape Boo. The)' used 
crude pottery', draped liy hand. Like that stiil UKtl hy the 
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ajid they pracibed rit«i paintlug ml tb^ bodits 
of ihe dead suid burying ilimi in a nquatdng podSiOu)j wUich go 

burk ID pr^uMoric tiuic^ EKd tii£5c iiaiivcs retain aomc^ land of 

didr own^ side by ade witli the C^ithagmiaii coloubti^^ or did 
liicy \vmk for the latter as mere laboiircis? It h tmpc^blc to give 
a defijtitc answer. But die txisttticc of a dbconiaitcd rural 
proktnriaL presented a seriouA inenace which Carthage had to 
face al moments of political crisifiL 

In normal linie^ die cffidericj' of the swiicm depended 

cm the oversecTSi A passage from Mago refers to ituse foteincOp 
who were slaves ihemseivcsj and from whom both audwmty and 
tcthuicol contpetence were drtTumded, [t was essential to keep 
them interested in them w^ork. He therefare itxarnmcttdcd tliat 
diey should be allowed ^le privileges^ sucli ^ die right lo 
found a famUyv a privilege not allowed to other wortera* and 
the chuTice to put aside savings w ith which tliey could eventually 
buy dicif freedom- He abo advhitd the removal of those w-ho 
treated their mbordhmtcs witit bmtaiiiy* This be did not frtmi 
humane motive^ bul because mm who are brutaliaed with blou^ 
soon lietome indiliemii workm a^id because luuiiatt live-stock 
w as expensive.** 

The main achievement of ihe Ctuihaginiaii colonbis was to 
inircKtuce into Africa the agricultural practices of the niost 
ancient Meditcrratn^n civili7.aiiDns, to at^apt tliem to die dimate, 
ajicl to perfect agricultural science to the ftoim of becoming 
acknowkdgpd nmsters. Tiic famous agrieukund expert was Mago* 
a retired gcnttalj who condensed the whob sdcjicr of the agri- 
ctiUurt Ilf his time initj twenty-eight iKwikA. Thw irrati^ liecanic 
^ famouf^ diat die Roman Senate, which included Cato^ him- 
icli itH-^ niithur of a siiudar work, lia,d it ttanda led inin Lathis 
after the Rcmian conqueau It vvas^ hi fact, die only Punic work 
that the RnmoM n^anled as of any interest. M hUc as the first 
century a-d,. ColnmdU was still praising Mago as die father of 
agricultural knowledge. Unfortunately the fame his treatise 
enjoyed did not preserve it for posterity. A fciw brief fragmen lh 
Q idy survive ihrough tiring quotcti by Pliny, V’^arro, Columdla^, 
iUid mlicr ksser authors Tiirw same audiura jhu meudon a 
cmfijjatrini who cmuJaicd Mago, named Hamilrar. 

Tills de^riopnieni of scientific agriculture desrtves special 
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iticnliOA, for in andcm limes tcdinitiucs made vejy stow pnagress, 
even when ihcy were ef vital interesit to tlic epium unity. MorC' 
over, tlie Canhaginians ifo not appear to have liocn of a vc^’ 
inventive turn of ntiiid. W c shall sec ihal ihcir iodtistrj", even ui 
tlic eyeniyil sphere of siiipbuifdiog, w'as not nuticeably superior 
to that of tlieir ndghbatus. The prepress iliey made in agricuhmv, 
which soon laxamc part of the heritage of Mcditennncaii civUiza- 
lion, is ihcrefare a remarkable and Luippy cxcepiion. 

\lago apparcnily lived at the time of the Piiitic wars, tliat is 
to say when Cartilage was cmeiging from isohilitiiustt and was 
becoming increasingly ready to adopt Hellenistic civilization. 
Greek was widely known and the work of Greek spcdalisia often 
utilized. Mago was one of the ctiligliteiicd Canlu^niaiia of whom 
Hannibal is the l)cst known, who made themselves familiar ivith 
Creek iitms and were able to contribute sonic of their ow'ii. One 
of the characicristics of the Greek mind was the tnge to 
rationalize techniijues. Tliraigiioul antiquity very little was 
contxibuicd to man's luatcrial lot until the last tiirec centuries 
B.c. anti tlie fiist century a,d. But this pracliciit utiUzation ^ 
knowledge kpeed without achieving any dcTinite results. It did 
not reappear until a thoitsand ytais later at the end of the Ekirk 
Ages. 

As most of hfago’s woi'k lias been tost, tt is not possible to 
estimate exactly the extent of die progrts* made by fhmic agri¬ 
culture. The cultivation of ocreato which was, as wc have already 
seen, left alnuwt cnturly to the Lilly ans, profiled little frero ihfstr 
advances. Neverdiclc.ss. the stelae of die topftel often show arimple 
wooden plough without wheebj similar to those still used loday 
by die Tunisian feUakt.** The Garthagiiiians micst liave inventrd 
a fairly advaiifcd dutahing-macfiine — a kind ot sledge fitted wiih 
miull iooihcd wherb which the Romaiw called the *Ehinic Cart* 
(p/ojrr£Fiim punietini).'” 

The Tyrians' grealwt cflorl wa.5 devoted to cultivTiling vines 
and olives, which they were undoubtedly die first to grovv in 
.Africa. Maga cnuniciatcd a wliole set of instnictions for dealing 
with the excessvc heat and drymess of the -African climure: vtne- 
yanls rfioidd be planicd facing north; plants should lie placed in 
trenches w-ilh stones at the Ixmom to pmti'ct ihcii roots froni 
winter rains and otmmer heat, trenches should only be filled in 
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gtadiuDy, to ca^Guragc ilw roois to go tifiwu dcfip, ^nd dimg 
mixed wiili gope-pressangs should be used 2js a fatilixer. Finallyp 
the vines were to be pnuied in spnngp and not m the autumn^ 
the Italians preferred to dou*' 

The mastic ciec growls naturally in the Timidan maquU, The 
CarlliaginiaTis soon Icoml to graft on to the wild siocL, hut tlicy 
ibo planted olive grm'B of new treeSp rfgularly sp^^cd scveniy- 
frve feet apart^ die trees q( one row placed opposite the gapa in 
the other as is still done today around Sfax. Sunie trees bone up 
to a thousand poiiiKls cd di>^ 

Fruit farniuig Lacked the variety it hai9 today. The dmis fruits 
which were introduced by the Arabs in dit Middle Age?, and 
which now constitute the chief crops of TunisLan orchards, were 
unknown to the Cantuiginlans. ^fany modem authors have 
drought that tlic golden apples which Ho'cnks stoic Irom the 
vigilant Hcspcridcs and thdr dragon^ in the farthest limits of the 
Wcsiem Worldp were in fact oranges, and the Gredc hero may 
indeed havie borrowed this explujit Like others, from the Klclt^ 
of Tyre, But it scrnis probable ^hat these miraculous fruits^ like 
the predous jcvvels on ^UmhUn^s tree, were oitirdy due to the 
imagination of Odtnialstory-tellm+ 

The humble Barbary fig, which often satirfits the hunger of 
the Bedouin, and tlic c^d which throw an impenetrabie hedge 
rcFimd many modem gardens, u^ere unknown to tlic ancient^ and 
were imported fmm America only tn the sbrtcmth century, Bui 
the CaithaginiaTii were proud cj ihdr own figs and of their 
pomapranates. The former were so fine lhai Cato h said to have 
held some up in the Senate to arouse the envj' of tlic RoiriiUi 
peasants against a ridi defcnccks; land not far aw^y. l*hc same 
Rcmians ealJeri the pomegranate mala pumca more often than 
and huponed them from Africa for Tlalian markets^ 
Moreover, this fruit was Uie emblem of Tanii, and is often louiul 
in the place of linnour on striae, perched top of x column-'^ 
The goddess diarcd this anhlcm wiili Kore. A wril 4 sntiwn story, 
to veined by some ingenioiis Alexandrian, explatocd how Pluto 
had rtgularUcd the abchtcdcai of Pcnjcphone by giving her a 
pcmicgranatr-^eed to Indeed, this brighdy coloured (juit, 
whose peri encases thousands of eceds^ seemed to be the very 
svTnbot of fertility* It was doubdess the Aegeans who chose it as 
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an tniblcm for the goddesses of the cartli, tliose qiiccns of the 
mystmoMs treasures held within, its bosom, and of the sources of 
ah life. 

The date paint is probably the tree most frequently seen on 
stelae.^' An nmmifig drawing sliows two men with a long lead 
dingmg like monicys to the mmk of k date palm. This kind ol 
gymmstJC feat was necessary in order to fertilize the stamens of 
the female tree with pollen. Tile date paim also appears, to^etlier 
with the war-horse, on Carthaginian coinage. Tlic Photnlciam, 
like all Orientals, regarded the tree as symbolical of Providence 
and its blessings. Thus io Greet the word phoinix means both 
a date palm and a Phoenician. However, it is by n,o means certain 
thnt Carthaginhm domlnadou extended as far as the Jedd, which 
produces die best dates iu I’lmiaa, or if it did, it only for 
A short while- The date palms round Gabes and in Tripoittama 
iira tt» near the aca, and produce tndy inferior fnuL 

In the /nnc of stib-dcsert steppebnd stretching between tlie 
mountains and the cast coa^t of Tunisia, the cultivatickn of 
almonds, often grown in conjunction w^hh olives, c;ui be very 
remunerative. Mago says that almond trees w^ere grown in 
aiusefies with infinite care^ and then planted out in the same 
tnann er as dive treesL^" 

Catilc-bftedtng was the ebid*^ and often the sole, remuxe of 
the Libyans, but they practised ii with the same tack of care as 
their present-ctny descendants. The Canhagimsns, on tlie other 
hand, were mo^t careful and methodical. 

While the sod of Tunisia is very' suimble for fruit inees, it 
provides poor pasturage today for lierds: hard, dry alpha grass 
on the steppes^ or diomy plants ^vith small stifT leaves in the 
mn^uii. Only m the dqithji of a few majrhy wadh b any tuah 
gra^ to he founds In ancimt timis, ihbigs were probably better. 
We know' dmi elephants lived m BarbarVt w'luch implies the 
existence of graiay plains. Ilicsc were pcrliap$ the pLiins of the 
Tdl, which were later ploughed up forgrain-cTDpa. 

The nomad Libyans (die word nomad was originally the same 
as Numidkn) grained dicir gmu and long-tailed Barbars' shoep 
tlicre, while in winter^ tlucy come dmvti to tiie piie^Safiara stqjpcs, 
where the alpha grass grew. This kind of life, which, like all 
sjicplierds, they' cranbtnffd with liimting and hr^andage^ was 
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made possible h^* the speed and endurance cif tlirir native Itarbary 

h0TSC& 

The Car thaginians took over the native stieep and liuraes, and 
the fomucr often appear on sidac as Jacrifidal victims.** I'he ram 
was also one of the animals dedicated in itaal Haoimon, who was 
idcntiried willi Amman at an early date. The horse Tepresented 
the gofl of war, probably Hadad, and often apiicatE on coins. But 
it was no longer possible to rear animals by moving them from 
one jiasiuie to anoiher, 

Meadows were soon developed round ihe estaii^ esjjedally tii 
Cape Bon. 'ITu: fodder they provided alltnved cattle to be reared 
in oondiiions far superior to iJiose found hj' die nomad Lihyaiiiv 
So line was die stock that the dcsuiptkiti of nmrket animals, 
given by Mago, tvas reproduced word for word in all die tn-adscs 
on stock-breeding used m ancient times. The animals should be 
ytfimg and stocky^ widi good limljs, and long robust and blackish 
homa; the forehead should be broad and wrinkled, the ears 
velvety, and the eyes and the cho]fi black; the nostrils slionld be 
large and rolled back, tire neck long and muscular, the dewlap 
genenaujj, lianghtg almost to die knees, the clicsi well developed, 
the dioujdcrs broad, the belly large and full like tliai of an aniniaJ 
replete, the Hanks long, the loins broad, tlie hark aini^ht and 
flat, or even dighdy hollnw', the buttocks round, the legs thick 
and straight, slmrt nitlur than bug, lire knees firm, the hoove 
large; the tail very' long and hairy, the coat stiff aiid sliurr, but 
soft to the touch, and reddish or brown in colour.’’* 

Everyone knruvs that die Caithagmbns captured and reared 
elephants, but ihrac were only used for military purposes, as they 
were l>y all the ancient Mediterraricau peoples. Unlike the 
Bhoctiictans, die f^aitlioginjans made no use of cameks. The 
Gaetiilians, or drsen libyans, however, licgan to use dromeda- 
fica, in imitatirin of ihdr broUtcis in Egypt. But the Sahara was 
still erosied by onm or ham. 

Punic farms were well supphed wiih poultry. Cocks appar on 
various moninnciits and as vicihm ttiuned in tli* sacrificial carifTs;. 
Doves, dedicated to Astartc and to Tanit, /lutteretl in thousands 
in the prcdncEs of ilidr icniplesL Sortictimcs, apparently, they 
arrived in great droves, which gave rise to a ston' that thrgtxldcw 
of Mount £r>'K {in Sicily) |jaid a vearfy visit of ninr days to 
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Ciirthjge, acccffii ponied by her dtAxs. Water-birds, CaJthaginuxn 
hens and pink nainingo^;, haunted the Lake of Tunis in itictr 
thousands, as d icy slUJ do today. They also appear fnxpicntly on 
stelae. A frieze of iv-jlking, long-legged water-birds, on a stele bi 
Lavigeric Nfuscum, is one of the licst ajcliievenicnts of l^unic 
sculpture^ mid is ail the inorc praisewurthy because Llie artist 
apparently did not copy il sbsTslily fiom a mo<[cl/^ In aiidition 
to ixniluy, the Carth^inian fniTti soineiintes hari [ante gazelles 
and even ostriches.''* 

*rbc Meditcrranciui Tnagvis b rich in flowers, and provides 
plenty of food for bees. Mago bdieved dial disc insects trenc 
produced by sponUnieous generation in the flanks of asliuighterrd 
bulb 'ITie Carth^inians may have betn poor cntoniologists, but 
Ijcc-kerping was much more important for them tlnm for us, 
since hotijcy wa.s the only form of sugar available tn ihcm. Tlie 
wait of their b«s was reputed to oiitdaai tliai from all oiIkt bees. 
It was used in medidne amJ in encausiit' painting. 

It is cviclcni, dicrefon;, that the ffbrtltagiiiian fanner was 
neither an ignorant nistir, nor a gmnd lord who eared little for 
what his estate* produced. He was tike the Bnglbli gciitltnicn- 
farmers in the eighteenth ceniury, w'ho also lived in » conniry 
thill W'a'i pfimarily devoUrd to maHtiuir trade, and who sought 
TO rximei fttuti their eat ana, by ralbnal tneiltods and unratuumg 
care, an income equivalent m wlmt hiisiucss or indiuttry’ would 
have hrought them. In one respect, howeii'er, the Caitluigiuian 
famirr differed fundamcnially from the sceptical and cnliglilcjicd 
Kngtish pcnllcman-farmcr: all bis lalmur and even lib knowledge 
w ould have seeiTicd tO him useless, without the help of I he gods- 
It must be rejnembered in tlib connexion, that in .’Sirica, more 
ilian anvAvhrre else, changes iu meteorological conditiuns could 
turn ihe sattu: soil from a paradise into a desert. 

The ancient PltueJiiciaret of Ugaril, who were highland 
peasants Iwforr they turned to the sea, liad developed their 
mythology and ritual round their notions of those wpematural 
beings wIhhc violently changing rrlutimiships ctmtrolled the 
gtow-ih of all vegetation/' Two gods cspcdally workerl m opposi¬ 
tion: Aleyan Baal, the fenllhdng qiirii rf rains, springs, and 
rivers, who revealed himself in the gitnrth of meadow gratis and 
trees: he prevaDcd during the rainy season, bin teas brntally 
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duptaccd liy Motli^ ilic divine soii^ tlic spirit of the com, who 
inumphed over liim m Uic sea^n. Moth was IdoiUficd 

mill ihc iKcd of die whtai, and jKiffcT«:d death at the haiid& of 
the goddess Anat: he wa^ cui dawTi with die ^irLd r and bmiicd^ 
finally Ttttpmiog oticc more to die ttuderworld, when Alcywi 
regained ihc thionc* 

I^tcr* the K<^hiini7i% njconcikd these two cnem!^ and even 
fused them huo a smgle dcity« wJio \i;as wordtipped m some phixes 
as EsfunoiiiL and in odiers as Adonis.. Nevcrdiclcfii^ Alc%‘auit 
Moili^ Eshmoun^ and Adyms were definitely subject to the 
superior gods El or Hadad, of whimi they ■soinetimcs appear to 
be merely iljc tokustering agents. Canliagmian d&edlogy pracrvrtl 
this kind of divison of Ubotir between the supreme prm'idcncc 
and its rmnisteriug ddde^ who alimc came into contact with 
human beings. But, os die learned thcolo^ans became more 
panicukr abour divine transcendence, they Tended to transfer 
their piety to the superior gods, die nileis of heaves. Bad 
Hammon (or El) and especially to Tanil, ai the es^pense of thdr 
lesser ininionSw 

This expldiis why die fertility of nature is repnaented on tlic 
Carthaginian fltdae as the gift of the sttperior god and godilcss: 
to them arr dedkated die food-giving [dauLs, tUle p^hus, pome- 
granatc^ and ears of ccnip the cattle and the implements of the 
fields. Nev'crttielcsi the idea of the existence of intermedian^ 
divine beings perristed. Ei appears very clearly on nco^Bunic 
stdae, perhaps because tiie influence of claisgeal rdigious had 
made the idea of polytheism familiar. Tlie^ miiiiitcring gods 
appear in the shape of die inhabitants of Olympui, wfiik the 
supreme god was sdll represented by more nr less abstract 
symbok On cx^votoe found in La Ghorfa/* Baedtus uaiundly 
pnsdiea over the growth of the ^-inc, whEc hb otidc companion, 
who can be identified with Venus* reigns over fruit trees; the 
sculptor has succeeded ui expressing most happily* by the 
exuberance and riotous micrtwhiiiig of their irlicJs* die joy-ous 
abundance of nature made fcTtilc by divine micrvention. 

Some Carthag^man Uieologiaos considered ivlieat to lie under 
the dirtet protccdon of Baal Hammoti; a ritual statue of tlic god^ 
found at Hadrumetum^ shoivs him holding a bunch of com-ean^ 
and hr was tiftcn invoked under the tide of Fmgifn^ a tetm 
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associated with Saluni. This IlnLing of the vita] cam and the 
king of the gods was already accepted in the Phoenician tmvil of 
Hadrumeium; a fme burial tlimnc pnesert-ed in die Museum at 
Sousse, aiul which dates h arJe to the fourth century,** sitowa an 
ovoid sacred stone garlanded with ears of com* But in most |iaits 
of Africa, tJie com goddesses were tlic Ctrereii Donetcr and 
Koie, who h»d been naturalized *Punic' since the fouitli century 
ii,c. On the stelae found in or near Altliiburos" they appear as 
the subordinates of the supreme sun god, repiescntcdl by Baal 
Hommon. They therefore fulfil the same role as do Bacchus and 
Venus in the neighbouring slirinc at La Ghorfa, nirir com- 
pauion Pluto, oiorcovcr, vies with Satum for the dtle of f'rtigi/cr. 
In spite of tlw theological differeuces w tikh arc cx^ldcoce of the 
wealth and variety of CanhagUiian religious thouglil, thew was 
ctHnpletc agreement on the vital imponance of sacrifices as a 
means of promoting universal fcrtilityt This principk, the very 
hn*i» of Phoenician religion, still perslsrcd at the end of andent 
tii QiM; on the eve of tlic triumph of Christianity, It is the [(wpira* 
tlon Jich i Ftrl one nl the last monunimfs of African paganism, die 
steJr of Cuttinus, a coniemporaty of the Diocletian tctrarcJiy 
(a 84 - 3 n 5 )<** Tliis man, with a Ihinic name, was a rich landowner 
in the fertile tilaim of die High TelJ and had obtained the bliss¬ 
ing of Saiuni by sacrificitig an cnonnous OJt and a fat ram. His 
ex-iioio shows, one abcfvx the otlier, ihe god himself guarded by 
nenii clad lit Roman uniforms, but seated on a bull, like the 
andent Phoenician god El; then, the saqriGec being ofFered by 
Cutting and liis family; and finady tlic last two scenes, with all 
the naive grace of a Roman relief, $hovv Cuttinus* men Iti^ 
ploughing, and then reaping and gathering Into their carts, a 
really providential harvest. 

The evolution of tlic religious attitude of the Phoenician to the 
earth and its fruits is cltarly tlic result of the relative importance 
of agrieulnirc and sea-faring in their economy. In the second 
millennium, the Ved’ people who had recently emigrated fran 
the Negeb to Libya were just beginning to find ways of exploiting 
tlidr new home. Tliey weit tliiitfarc primarily interrsted In the 
goda who pitakled Ovct. and were even identified wiili, tlic growth 
of food-producing plants. Round about the year tooo b.c„ the 
protectit^ ddties of the great port* figure as the lords of sea and 
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hcat'ca, anil thdr WOTshippcis fatigct iheir dose rcUdan^hip witli 
ihc cycle cJ iht seasons. ^VJjcn iJjc PljoenIcUuis in Africa became 
intMed in agriculture again, ibey rei-jvctl ihdr faith in the 
divinities of the t^h, who brought fertility to firJek and hradsj 
and when they stiU kept as their most important gods tlic lords 
of heaven and of die stms^ it was because of their powers to 
diqxaisc W’ajmth and rain, the snpimic factors in die growth of 
v^ctanrm. 

ITiis rdurn to the soil' on the part of some at least of tlie 
Cartbagimiui aristocracy in the fifth century n.c. was vital to 
the evolution of Carthaginian eii'ili^inn. Jt tvas certainly the 
prime factor in tlie relative sialjility of the RepuMit in iu last 
centuries. 

This was because the preponderance of the ruling classes 
depaidcd above all cm their ecmintnic power. We know that tlidr 
wealtti allowed ihe great to keep a consiilerahle number of people 
personally dependent on them. Besides dicir domestic or rural 
slaves, and the free workers in their trading eiitci|iri3cs, thev 
secured the services of a numW of indigent citizemi by vaiiotu 
acts of prodigality. These might take the fomi of provisiotu in 
kind. In the fourth coiiuiy, the ambhious Hatmo the Great hoped 
to obtain the people^* suffrage by offering them Iwuiqucia on the 
occaattm of his daughter's wedding. Killing, so to speak, two 
birds w'ith one stone, he also ho[N.'d to use the oecaskm to poison 
tile members of the Senate.” 

Sumptuous banquets of this Utuf were doulxless staged under 
tbe porticos of the temples and may l>c survivals of an 
commtai among primitive peoples, which ia knoivn to sociologistK 
as ‘potIatch\ In the course of such feasts, the diief priscdijiges 
rivalled each other in a prodigal cUgjlay of wealth; the winner 
of this form O'f tournament emerged with tiis authority enhanced. 
In Roman Africa municipal ofTicc, though elective in principle! 
was in fact bought by die notables at the price of costly acts of 
gencTontY. These were enumerated with much self-sadafactiou on 
inscriptions: construction of public htiildiugs, distribution of food, 
money, ond piesenis; and games and spectacles of all kitidsi. 

Such tnuniftccnce was obviously not peculiar lo die African 
bourgroisit. It was displayed throughout the Empire, Frohibly 
the Canhagutian nobility practised tt already, for in toivns wheti; 
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ihc IVioenidaxi tinditioti ivas paiticularly ^Lroftg* like Leptia lu 
Tnpolitafl^ ot Maktar m Tiiiikia^ special entiUcnirnL^ lituulfitcd 
from ilie PliDcnimn ha\^ brai found. The purpose of these secirks 
to lia\e been to honour their authoni: the names amalcr errium, 
and oroitfaf palfi^e, which occur in the dedications^ v^crc appar¬ 
ently no empty rhetorical phrases, and appear to have referred 
to some definite social promotion, won by displays of mudficeijcc.*^ 

Aristotle refers to certam diibs [AeimrMu)** whkh existed in 
CT a rth a g e and members met for communal meals (iysiilidi), 
Tltey \%crc coqx^nuiims by publk law, h h vcr>* probable that 
ihc cost of tlirir banquets wa$ defrayed by the leadcis^ of their 
BHsocialion, who subsequently benefited from the support of thdr 
coUeagucs in their paiitical carcerSi Movera* Gsdl,'^^ and other 
scholars were qf the opinion that these hetairmi were religious 
broihcrhoods, and Uictr public banquets were, in fact, as we have 
seen, given tinder the temple pcrticoSL 

Jt k evident that tile people were complcidy hi die hands of 
the nobles, and, csicept in the relatively dniiocraik period w'hidi 
followed dre War of the Mercenaries, they had a very limited 
voice b the managi-meot of affaii^^ In spite of the existence of 
a General Assembly as early as the sbcilj cenTurv'. Effective power 
resided in fact in restricted bodies—the Sotaic and a Coninuttec 
of five members, who perhaps formed select ctmimittcea entrusted 
ivith the direction of certain affairs. 

The Carthaginian "cortsiitution', if our may use the w^ord— 
for tile Puttie Republic, hke most dtica of antiquity^ never had 
a written statute, Init otdy a coltrciion of laws, and cusioira, railicr 
like the flrttidi Consitudoii today"—was veiy Gtmitar to liiat of 
die Greek oligmirhie?, a ccmpfirison emphasized by ArisEoik*^^ 
Its most or^inaJ feature was the ejdstcnce of a body of non* 
poiidcal magistrates who, from die revolution of the fifth centur> 
oriwards, imposed a rigorous civic and moral discipline- li was 
by founding this Gauit ol the Four Hundred, whicJi Aristotle 
compares with the tphofs of Sparta,*^ and recettl dciiobuie with 
die V^enctian Council of Ten, itiai the Carthaguilau ad^iocracy 
corisdidatcd thdr pdw-cr after die IsU of the Magtmids. 

Whm Hanriibat wughc to deprive diem of their strength, he 
pcmiadetl the people to revoke the bw of irrcmm-ability of these 
magistrates* Their authority, which was al! ifie stmngcr for being 
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LU-dcfincdt was cxmhcd ova* tlic people as wdl as oyo' the 
executive. Alter the fail of the oianardiyt the executive pc wo* was 
shared by two This tittcj whkh the Romans translated 

as suffetes^ means 'judges', li w^as the title borne by the ddm of 
the people of Iirad litforc the insticution of the monarchy. This 
mmilarity ahovN-s that the role of thrse magistrates was nrrt essen¬ 
tially to atimiiibtjcr tiic laWp for tlicy were undoubledJy deprived 
of tins function by she institufion of the arisiocraUc courdi. They 
were in fact politkal and miEtar}i^ leaders rcsemhiing tile Roman 
consuls^ altliongh their prestige w »3 not so great* Onr ol the 
serious faults of the Carthaginian aristoarac)^ was tiidr Lmreteratc 
distrust of all pcnsonal initiative. This ooe of the chief causes 
of the w'cafcnct^ of ihdr foreign policy^ During the Fim Punic 
War^ four general w^cre crucilied by order of the Four HundredL*'' 
Not having al their disposition the jipeciaJhted police forces used 
by modem authoritarian States to subdue their subjects, the 
Caitha^ian oligarchs compelled liidm lo obcdicnoi! by fear of 
ihr execudemer* 

It is clear, djcrdorc, r hag tlte mosi mnarkobk features of 
Carthaginian society can be exploitied by Us colonial origtiis- Tlic 
position held by ihc prie^o^ was certainly justified by the 
supreme importance of religious affairs in Smutk pieties, but 
cv'cn more by tin: fierce aifccdon for its traditions sjiotm by a 
people cui off from their roots and surmunded liy hostile 
foTtigneris. 

Hie preponderance of the aristocracy was die more easOy 
established because they never had cxrcasion to m^ome the 
opposition of a popular class of their own race. The rich Tyrian 
merthants io Africa had brouglu with thcni only complctciy rub- 
servient workcTs. When they lutcr became a Iwdcd nohiliiy, it 
was at the expense of an undviliied foreign populariom and not 
of a pea:^tryt w^ho w'ould certainly have claimed an lionomalde 
place in the chy^ tiicy did tn Greece and lialy. Nevertheless, 
ihc condiunm by which Carthage dcvckipcd gave iTirth to a 
pmletarial of very mixed or%im, tide by side with the colonizing 
arisiocTacy'i the>' too catnc lo ctmtidcr that they wtn? Pimii: 
dtizena. TTiis pmUrtarial wiil fomi the subject of our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE PEOPLE, INDUSTRY, AND THE 
SOCIAL PROBLEM 


O Ufi informaUan ab<)ut tht Caithaginiaii proletariat 
ctHiics front archaeok^ca] rather than Iticmry sources, 
the latter being more concerned with the deeds of the 
great. According to the law of chance, more graves of iJtc poor 
should come to light than of the rich. The humble ol.'rjetts found 
near thdr moital nm»ns make ii possblc to I'econstroct the livrt 
of these simple folk, who intervened in political alTairs only in 
moments of ertsa, when then* wretched lot became too hard to bear. 

The Cartliaginian proletariat, as we have seen, li^ed mainly 
in the city itself. It included sailorsji workws in die arscual, and 
dsewheie, markei-gordeDcrs from Mt^ara, employees in the 
trading establidimcnia, and slaves. There were also foreign settlers 
and, foiming a Bcparate class altogether, the professional sctdiCTS, 
whom the State Irad to maintain to defend the city, in view of 
tile inadequate numbers of the population. 

TU« MfiTAl,-WORK.&KS 

lire wtn-kcis were relatively numerous, altiiough there were 
obviously no factories anploying hundreds of men. The most 
important industrial oiterpriscs, managed by the Stale, supplied 
the needs of the army anti navy. In Cartagena, ilu: Carthaginian 
setUement in Spain, which was founded by the Barcids as the 
capital of the overseas empirej there exisicd an anscnal in which 
a,ooo people were employ-etL* It was certainly organized tm the 
lines of one in Carthage itself. Some idea of the capacity of the 
Carthage factories can. be obtained front the peak output figures 
at the bt^iiuiing of in 148 b.c., after the Romans had 

demanded the surrender of all war maleriafa in the city. When 
thee conditions were made known, the Car th a gtr i ians decided 
to resist, and in tsie tnotith manufactured 3,two ahidds, 9,000 
swords. 15,000 lances, and 30,000 caiapu]t>dan 5 * although there 
had been no general mobilization of industry. The pottets, for 
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example^ conitnucd to ply their tmde:^ for it would not imve bMO 
wise to employ unskilled worktrs cj\ ^uth ^pcdaluecd work. The 
figures availaUe torrespond lo Uie output of 3Dc> or 400 forgi:^ 
each anployiiig lour nr five workcriy To them must be added ilie 
carpenttn^ who made die wooden partKof weapons. The mnoiircns 
were probably aripluycd in ^vcr 3 l lai^e worksim|i$, itlmiUr to 
the one which the fatJicr of Lydias the orator owned in Atbcm at 
ihe end of the fifth century, and which liad igo worker^L* 

But in peacetime, many meial-workers worked cm their envn 
accoimi, or for prime patioii5L Stelae liavc ht:cn found \shidi 
were dedicated hy smellers of iton and copper, and nuikcts of 
liody-serapens and tweeters,* Some of the look and products of 
ihcir irade hnve Ixen found in graves^ while others are repre¬ 
sented on nriae;* axes and hammers, weapons of varioits kiEick;^ 
knives ftcbsors, fish4ioak^, scrapcira, arid spoons. In ihc next 
chapter we shall discuss anicloj of die toilet and of peraonal 
adomitpcnt^ Bronze vasea^ wLiIi viirying rjcgrecs cif omamcnlauom, 
were also marie, though ihr Canhagiutam produced no original 
work in this field; they imitated Greek originals^ mass-producing 
aullQ^ copit; of models already long oin of date in tfirir countr>^ 
of origin. 

The nietnlhngical industry^ was supplied from ovcfsea^ Gopf^er 
was importeij from Spain, tin also from Spain and from the 
ClasesiiciidcSt and iron from Elba. TIh! tcmarkahlc thuig is that 
the C^nrihi^ginians, wdio had access to such abundam supplius of 
raw materials^ never attetnptccl to sell their rtninhed ptoducto 
ahroad. Tim W'cmid have Itrougln in a liandsome margin of profis 
and their failure to do so can only have btttt due to die inferiority 
of Iheir wwkmaiiditp, c^Jmpa^1^ with that of the Greeks, by 
whom diey wm ouida^sed from the srvcmli reiiuiry raj wards. 
In consequence, the Putiic wcirksho|is produced only enough to 
satisfy intema! consumption; not a single ;irticle made in Africa 
has hetn found in the countries of die European Barbarian^ 
as the Oclts who$c ports w'cre^ nevcrthelc^ visitcil frcqucnily by 
Carthagtiiian 

The siitgular inferiority of Carthaginian metal-work can be 
explained Ltstuncallyr while Carthage rrmained a port of 
for Orirtmil ships sailing to die West—until the great land¬ 
mark of die rifih ermury—DO attempt seems to have been made 
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to work the ona wliidi came in iTanst ihixitigh the liatbour, 
except perhaps for the mamifact lire of a few trinkets, llic policy 
of 9clf>sulh{:iciiC)’ imposed b)' the Cartlinginitui gwcnuiietil after 
Himera forced them to produce for diemselveSi at Ica^ ilie iiidifr 
pcDsable nccesitics, and may have obliged them to bring in fresh 
teams of crafisnicn from PhoemcLu Uul most of the worbiiops 
were apparently (lOI cstabUdicd until the great SitiUan Viar 
^^09-333 B.c-}, during which prisoners of war who had licen 
rounded up in the ravaged towns df Sicily were hiought w, 
itntably from Sclinus and Agngcnium. Tlicse slaves showed tio 
great 1 in working lor their new mastery and w*cric cfflitciit to 
go on copying models tliey were familiar with, rather than trying 
out new deogns. In itnic they adopttsd I'uiiic ciusionis, and prob¬ 
ably purchased thdr freedom, but never rose above their inferior 
yi^itu* The Carthaginian crafiKnicii never achieved the initiative 
and inventiveness wliiclt wTit sliotvn by the agriculimistsi such 
fjualilics develop only in men enjoying some mcasiin; of social 
importance and respect. 

Till: W'OODlVOttKERS 

Tlic workers in wood seem to liavt enjoyed more piestige. The 
Plmcnidans in Asia, wlio solil l<cbaiiGic pine anil cedar to Egypt 
and Paleatinr, had already made a reputation for themselves as 
carpenters, and Solummi called u|K>n one uf Uiem when building 
his temple. Some of tlicse workers jnined die first African colonisU. 
In the first century aJ). wooden beams were still to be seen in 
Apollo’s temple in Uricii, which hnd been ihene for more than 
a thousand years. The messt imjxiriani work of these woodworkers 
was oliMOUsly the building and repairing of sJiiirSii at which they 
were paat-masters, as the Greeks willingly ocknowlK^rtf, The 
extension of tile PtmEc empire in rVfrica soon brought supplies ol 
local timber very similar to w'hnl was produced in AiiiL Gedar 
was especially valued; today it gi'Ows only in Nfcrocco, but then 
it probably grew on the Tunisian mouiitains. Tlic dry' African 
climate hiis preserved several wooden chests vnhJcli had been used 
as etiilma, but which had previously Iwcn mticles <rf furniture. 
They are made of very diick planks of cedar of cypress, pul 
together with wooden or Icail dowels.* 

This method of constmetioo shows how even in a priviJeged 
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Uadc, tliT Canbagittuiia slimiiclity' rcsistiMl anv rhj ^ njj TT* in tech- 
iiiquf The inventi™ of naiJs during the third milJciiiiiiini madr 
po^blr purely n«v types of atnjcturc. and y^t no imb wenr 
used m Carnage bef^ the third ceniiny. E\xn tiim, they wcit 
nads wjih giJdcd heads, used to attach some extemoJ decoration 
and not for CDCstnictional ptirpofio. 

Cartilage also poacard very skilled wood-caivm. A head of 
ciCT m gilded cedar, dug up at Sainic-Moniquc in a recess 
l^radv the leniple of the godticss,' shows, in spite of smne super¬ 
ficial ^ern^atitm, a remarkable purity of line, allJjough it wL 
almost certainly copied from a Creek modeL 

TEXTILES 

■llie textile industry wtis one of Carthage's main activiiit^- i\s in 
ancicm s^cties, everyday miire was made by the woaim of 
the house, who spun and wove wool or flax. Tlidr spindka and 
5ui es generally went with ihcm to their graves. But inscriptioiB 
often mcniKjit pro/cssiona] spinners* and we know that large 

t!^l h?* *t^«tim«s installed in the womett*s quartCTE of 
noble houses, m whidi dozens of sUves worked undcr^thc direc* 
^ ihc house, or of hcrovOTcera 

On the inland Irdonging to the Carthamniam or to 

tl« natives, an abundance of raw material was produced- 
C^iom and ^broidered carpets found a market cvm in 
in the fifth centup-. Tunisian wonieai arc still skBlcd at 
^ <fecotativc motifs which llicy band dow'n fitim 
Ti, perhaps go far f»ck into antiquity, 

‘m also often decorated, are today 

^ nomads and arc often the only lumping* 

t wa^ofw, ai«l were probably satisfied with a 

Svria gTOimcL Car^icts tvere probably invented in 

who ion became 

acquainted with them, mtroduetd them into North Africa* '^Ve 
may suppose wi^ M Poinssot,' that the Tyrian and Sidonian 
T^T tinghbonring pastoral populalioti* to copy 

^ttc fabno. They were obliged to take into account the 
liarba^ state of thar subjects or prot^g^ and so had to choose 
as models plain rectangular designs, which would be tiic eaaest to 
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Oitpj', Ferliaps they wax tUic the carpets and hangings, decorated 
with diamonds, cItoqiierEd pattciits, scroUs, and saw-iooth designs, 
'which were Tcprodticcd in the dghth and ninth centuries B.f:. un 
some Phrygian monimicnUr, sotne of which were wtive or reli¬ 
gious, and others burial-stones.’ 

In addition to the heavier woollen fabrics, the CtuthaginLuis 
also made fine linen muslins wiiich wete largely used for wearing- 
appard. 

Spinning, weaving, and embroidery tardy went beyond the 
stage of family production, but dyeing was a veritable industry 
supporting large numbers of people. The Tyrians ate preaunied 
to have invemed the purple dye which was obtained from the 
decayed flesh of the niurcf, a slicU-ftsh found on the shores of 
Africa- On many rites of aariguity, from Djcrba to Morocco, 
the broken shclb Itavc piled up on the beaches togctlier with 
fragments of pottery' and of walls, Some of dipse rites were never 
reoccupied after tire fall of Cbirthage as, for example, Dar Essaf4 
near Kerkouarwi," This little town, 'whose praspwrity has already 
been mentioned, gained its Iri'etiliood more from the sen tban 
from titbng tire soil Round Its small harbmir ai the mrmdi of a 
u*ddi‘, numcroiis vats boltowed out of the solid rock were used 
to bold the flcrii of the niurxt while it was dccamporing- Because 
of tbc snclJ, these vats wem usually sited denvn-wind. TIte sliells 
w-ere usually Irfi roimd them and are still tbere. Tt^rihcr W’iilj 
fishing, but mote impottaiit, this industry was the ditef source 
of the wealth of the inhabitants- Tlie purple did indeed fetch a 
very good price, and svas doubtless taken into Carduge for the 
dyeing prtKcsscs. 

Le^erwork, like the woollen itid«str>4 grows up nanirally 
among nomad populations. Tlic Libyans adopted It even in the 
Neolithic Age, and it is very likely from them that tbc Carllia- 
ginians learnt to make a kind of morocco—sheep- or goat-riun 
dyed red, which w-as mueli teemed by the Romans for its skilful 
workmorcriup, 

CEUAUICS 

But the iodiiStry which found the widcsi markets, and the only 
One still aerive today, ts that of pottery, Tlte itnponancc of 
tczT&coUa, for the ancient inhabitants of the Medilcrranean shorer. 
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can Acarrcly br cauggci atttL Exccpi for rlir dioicc nicul v'ascs 
oi the wdl-io-do, l'f^^:cpt^u:Ica of all kijub were made by the lyoi ier, 
from amphorae whidi took ihtc plate of barrels, and ^metime^ 
even of cnpl?oard$^ to ndnute phiafe lo hold perfumes and prcciousi 
liquids. Clay was also used to make a iarge Dumber of conunon- 
pLaec artielrs and cheap trinkcli. Poishcrds strewn over a site arc 
olttD tile first uuiication of some aricient building whose w alls 
have long since vanisliedH TJicy aiho give the approxliiiatr date 
of its occupation. 

Tlicrc is tiirrefof r no better proof of die economic dependence 
of Carthage on Tyie, at least during the early centiirii^ of its 
cjdsteDce, than the fart that its everyday cnxfccry came from 
Tyn^i allhough the low value of such wares could haidly have 
made them a very attractive pj opcjsdtion for the merchants who 
sold them. There can be only one explanation for diisr the toimd- 
hulied iliip which went to fetch ore and metal froirt Ihe West 
neetlcd a heavy caigo to fill dicif holds on die outward joumcvi, 
and die Tyrian JaR- served this purpose admirably^ For the same 
mi*vOn^ the Greek colonists teccived vases and domestic artidcs 
firmi the motherland. l*ater^ tuider the Roman Empire, the sliip 
which carried Carthaginian ivhcat to O^tia brnught back brkks 
from the [mpcrial faeLorii:$ ui Italy which must have had ^ 
monopoly rd jUrican markets?, for no other bricks have ever lieai 
discovered, Tyrisin pnnicry- is ihmfcffc foiind in. ihe hiwcr kiyrt^ 
of tJte i4>ph^li heavy tw{>-ltandled jars decorated tvtth a wide 
bright red band, lierit^th wJiich gruup& of three vertical ^ttolics 
art palnteij at tegular intervab, or Vlases without hanrllcs, and 
with tall bell-shaped ncc&s like thistle flowers. 

Before bng, however, workslmps w'crc set up lo use the local 
cby* and w'hcn eveniualiy trade whh l^artejaij^ declined^ tliey 
were able to produce enough Ihcrnsdvts ia meet the <lcmands 
of home consumption, as wdl as the needi of foreign etzstomcT^ 

The discoveries of l\ Gaucklcr and ul Poinssot and Lanticr 
give a vivid impression of the work of these Carihaguiian pontrs* 
Workshops which arc practically intact Imvc bem iincovTred near 
the harboiij^ and especially round the f^rrmech hnricil-groundt 
wlitre the pottm waited for die families of the dead to sell diem 
the nicies TKjaired in the twnb^ such as jars for oil* wine, and 
milk, lamps, p^umc pinals, and statuettes of protecting dciues. 
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The eSay was dug from ilie CarUiagiiuati pejunsub itsdf, jiisi 
nortii of the Imriai-grcKuids;" near the Hamilcar stadon red 
cii0s ttiwer above die beach—they arc composed of sand bound 
togethet* vvilJi hr^lu red cby. Although it was heavily wtirked by 
the darthagmiana, this scam b still l>cing excavated in open-air 
cjuarrics lodayj wttli little concern for the posibte coUapsc of the 
lull. Another deposit reaches the surface tm the southern slope of 
at Louis HjIL Although this day is of excellent quality, (t was 
apparently very liiiie ivorkcd, for fear of undermining the founda¬ 
tions of die citadrL 

[n tile coimtry, the Libyan women still made their crude house¬ 
hold pottery' with their bare hands, as their Neolithic anctstors 
liad done befon: them, and as their Bedouin descendants stUl con- 
linue TO do today.'^^ lii gran'cs on Cape Boti smtl the Sahel, and 
at-y, in Uic wheat plains of the Medjerda, Ixiwls, cookmg-pots, 
and jugs lm^■c Ixm found siniUar lo those on sale today in the 
vilbges. ^Ilie wtnnen who modelled tlicm .somctinics iiied to 
imitate the shape of Pimic vases, and cstJccLilly of lamps. 

In the Smirat graves, a vase whkh waa modelled by Itand stands 
side by sitlr wiili its caunterpan lunicd on a potter's wheel In the 
tosvns the Carthaginian potter used a wheel," a ciutlc machint 
consisting of two blocks of stone. One, a plain atone hoUowed out 
in tlic shape of a bowl, fomied the pedcstah another, shaped 
like a mushroom, iiad a loot which pivoted in the cavity of tJie 
pedestal. It took two men to work tiie device. One squatted «n 
the grtHiiid and spun the wheel as fast as po^iblc; the other str^l 
anti sliaped the eby, wliidi was stacked ready in slabs tieside 
him. 

On the oUier hand, Uicir kilns were fairly advanced 
1 ", Gauckicr*' excavated one ai Dcrmecli whidi had liccn left 
exaedy as it was when it was abandoned, in full ofteralton, dur ing 
die capture uf Carthage by fjeipio. It Is perfectly preserved 10 a 
licghi of ao feet, t;-} feet of it lying bcncndi the krvd of die soil 
in I’linif irnits. It consists of an elliptical hearth surmounted by 
a tall cylindrtml ciiirtmcy; die latter, which could be closed at 
the top by a domc^liapcd cover, wtis divided intcnially into two 
cooLciitric zones by a tubular colmiiii in two sections, one above 
the other. The lieardi communii'ated w=idi the wwkrocsn by la^c 
!iquarr aperturee arranged round Uie clay floor and by vmiilauQn 
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holes jomd Ulc ceniral pilLir. A ckaisghi tiius crcaicd by the 
concentric xoiic round the inner dnmney^ wlicrc ihe coarser pots 
were stnckeii The vases were placed, according to the degree oJ 
heal they reqnirecl^ tn the tw o superimpneed cQtnii&rtmentB of 
the central cbitnncy, where the firing >vas more regular* and 
where they were protected from scorching and from die aanokc 
and diist whkh escaped through the square apertures. The kiln 
opened thrcH^U a narrow aodted doorway, on to the fumacCj 
which was at a Imver Iwel, and w^hidi, when excavated, saiU 
contained heaps of aalies and cLLukeri anil tlecB^ntd wood, die 
ronajm of tht fuel preparedi for the fire* There were also frag¬ 
ments of pots and rejected pots, 

Tliis cellar, which had no window, was situated bdow the 
w'orkrooni proper; tlic floor between them was on a level with 
the potter^s rDcmi^ enaWing the potter to pasji sttnighl in tlierc; on 
ftlidvc?, were piled the vam oi ratv day wrhidi were awaiting 
thdr turo to be fired, cacli one rarefnlly ^icparaiod from its neigh¬ 
bours by bone ring^ to prevcjit ihcm stickxtig to cadi otltcr* ‘rbero 
also were piled the pot$ that Itad been tried and tested, hdnre the 
flawless specimens wane put into store. 

■ The store-rooms >vcre joined to the workshop by a narrow 
corridor some fifteen or sbciccn feet loag* There we found a 
coUcciion of moulds and a frnA- pots coniaimng while or browTi 
pigment for pahithig or decorating the vascA, Their were also 
ihcKisandi of vtssch of all shapes and sizes arranged a4XordiEig to 
type ready for sale. 

The mo®t striking of theee wen: the bowls around the 

ooier rim of which were %vddcd seven smaller etjp^ We shall 
later for what sirangc purpose these were used* 

These Punic kiha are identical wHth those used now'adays by 
Tunkian craftsmen, 'flic clay h first waslicd tti vatSp tlicn plied 
in circular heaps- which are trodden down by an assistant, a 
tcchnic^ui knenvn to dit ancimt Egypdaas, and ttftamly to the 
Canhaginiam* Ftxrni lime heaps were taken dabi of abeiiu 
twelve pounds In weigh E, which are w edged or kneaded by hand. 
Apprentices pick out llie slom^ with a re«L 'rhe prepared lump^ 
are then placed on tht wheel, which is of a miich more ath^ced 
cksigTi than that used by the Conhaginiaiis. The vase comes to 
life on the wheel under the craftsman's fingefS- it cut away 
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with a vvTit, dried for :io hour or twq in tlic suUf and then kept 
(or several weeks in a cool damp room to get rid of the water 
used while it was throwm. If it were fired too soon, it would split, 
TJic kiln has not changed since andcni rimes. The vtsck aie 
walled up in die kiln for three da}^ the first for firings and the 
otlter two for cooling. 

The fad that these leclmLqucs Iiavc la.ded so long docs not 
mean that they cannot be improved. The Punic potter was never 
an artist like liis Greek counterpart. The sliapes which grew under 
his hands were heavy and clumsy* The clay was generally left 
bare, with neither colourii^ nor glaze, the only decoration on its 
surface coming frmu tlir firmg. The few exceptions are ancient 
vases partially or cotnplclcly coated with red. Painted vases were 
exircmely rare, iUid even these were cniddy decorated with a 
plain hand surmounted by triglypha like ihc ancient Tyrian vases, 
or larer with childishly stjiiMd omiuncntaiians. On one amphora 
is an amusing scene showing two tsstnehea drmkUig front a vase 
on a stand-'* 

The sole preoccupation of tlse Punic potter was uninterrupted 
production in vast quantities at a very low price, IV hen we ihiok 
of the thousands of }ars and pitchers of all sizes and the lamps 
which came fmni the graves and the lophtt, and of all tlic pottery 
Twjuired ftw daily use, for carrying supplies, including water, and 
even for building, it is not difficull to imagine that lire Canha- 
[nnlan potttM had vCTv litUc timc to bc fussy over their work. 
And yet it would have benefited the ccunomy of Carthage if it 
could have sas-ed itself die expense of importing freen Greece 
whole cargoes of vases de fuxv, right up to the fifth century, ^cu 
the rigorous policy of the aristocracy put a stop to this drain on 
the economy, but it either could not or would not ereaie a repine^ 
merit induatry whkh would have made die State scU-suffideni in 
diis TTsspect. 

Only religious requirements persttaded the potters to depart in 
auy par ticular from their ncHTnal routine. RittiaJ of fairly 
complicated design were required, like the Aemoi, the main 
bowl of whkh liarl around its lip a number of small cup resemb- 
liikg sconce. Tliey- were used for a peculiar ritual in honour of 
Demeicr, in whidi the pricsicB fastened one on her head aftw 
lighting the sacred flame in the central bowl, and placing in the 
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surrounding cupB die gniin offcivd fitst fruits PitrparalionA 
for cdcbiaiiiig tiik festival veett being mai!ic in the ^^{ntng of 146 
^vhcll the diy was tapturctJi and the poUct^ iiad already ptu the 
necessary k^rnot in die kiln to file them. 

The potiers^ or at least the most skilled of than^ the cmoplutes^ 
supplied most of the rdigioiiS imagery used tn Carthage. Even 
large life-size statu 1:$ used in the tern plea u erc of iitn made of day. 
Even the Greeks used such idols up to the fifth cemmy, but after 
dial dale they were liardiy ever made except in Utc coimlrio on 
the margins of the Hellemc woriil, in Etnirhif for example. \N'e 
It fairly large nunibcr of Punic terracoEUt statues^ Some 
were discovered in the SiaLinimbo chapd by Dr Caiton;^^ gdieiTis. 
collected fmo] humble country' shrine^it on Cape Boti^ ure b(er 
than the dcsmiction of Cartilage but arc certainly copies of Punic 
modds. Some are not ^vithout diaraeier^ ]ite the half-horse, haJf- 
Uon statue of Tanir from Thinissut^ which jb full of fierce dis¬ 
dain-** But odicTS were mmply cast from Greet models, like the 
Crreffi of Korba;*" otliei^ again preserve: the crudity' of andent 
idols, like die Soliman Demelcr * The Mcditeiraftean religian^s 
demanded ilie constam pnaettee of the diviut image. The faiilifot 
had to have statues to place in their prK ate chapeb, in the graves 
of their dead, or ^ ex-votoa in dietr tonpies placed beside the 
v^scs containing the sacrificial ashes. 

Our muscutt^ iherefDrc jxwsess hundreds of rigiirincs^ many 
bought in Greece, tike the dccormtd vases^. Tlie Carthaginians 
gave to these imported stutui^s the name ef their <iwn gods who 
most rcM-mbled diem. Htcy preferred tiiosc which had the most 
ornmnentation: goddeases wcartrig heavy crowna, or wrapped in 
a iibtadi 4 ikc gaimeni draped wiili eEkomious pendants ” like tile 
LinJia of Riicida^ Morrover the Punic potters made emts of 
dicse figures and repraluted them by the gnss. Tliey also made 
their g^vn miniature images of their national gock Nupiermis 
tciracotLa medatfions TtrpTcsmiiog BaaJ Hammon on bb ihrone, 
in a pose similar 10 thui of the venerable statue in the temple of 
Hadnimctum, liavt been found/^ 

Se\Tnth- and sixth-centurj' graves^ and the corrcsponduig levels 
of the i&phet, Dficn coiiiain masks made of clay. Young wunim^ 
wearing a vdl faUitig on either xidc of die bead like the Egyptian 
young men wiib the grace and mtilmg seretiity of the 
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korai And kouroi oi ancieat Greece.-Hm side by dde with 
gracious beauty are some nightmarish horrors: faces with 
deformed hont; structure, or with dte skio covered vvith warts and 
tatioo-mariu, or faces distorted Into a horribk leer.*' Some 
archaeolcigists have regarded these as tniC'tfylife portraits and 
have referred to Punic realism. 

They are in reality magic objects mtended to secure for tile 
living and the dead the protection of the gods, represented by the 
aniling masts, and to ward off, by the principle of imiilia 
simiiibus curantur^ cvj] spirits, represented by the grintacttig 
masts. These dread spirits were first evoked in ritual dances by 
masked perfonnci*. Such practices, still familiar today to Mack 
witch-doc lorB, were common among most Nfediterranean peoples. 
In Latin, the tvord iirFa designated both (lie spirit and tlie mask. 
In Sparta, within the sacred preemets of the Temple of Artemij 
Ortliia, similar grimacing figures have been dug up,'* AJier tlic 
ccntniony, die actois liung up thdr masks as cx-voios. This prac¬ 
tice survived after the dances were no longer performed, on 
accouni of their value as a means of scaring away evil spirits. As 
for the busti of smilutg goddesses with A'ouriri heads, these were 
doubtless fuU-Iei^i statues reduced to their essential parts, in 
which their lUiigic powers resided. In this, then, as in otlicr 
branches of ceramic art, the Cattliaginians ctmfincrd themselves 
to following the example of the Greeks. The only inltiaiive of 
their own was to embellish the ori^na] vrilh a few suitable acces¬ 
sories: the grimacing ma-dts, for example sotnedmes wear on 
their foreheads an hui’crtcd crescent on a disc, the astral symbol 
of Tanit and of Baal. Some Kouroi have silver rings in their ears 
and even m their noecs, 

.After the fifth century, however, almost the only masks that 
have been found arc of Silenus or ol Saturn, and in the later days 
of Carthage only dramatic masks. For the cidt of Dcmcter, w'hich 
soon became naturalized, m addition to die kemoi staiuettes, 
busts were oiatlc to serve as incaise-bumrrs, in rvhich the cataibos 
of the goddess was hollowed out to receive the hwmitig cmlx'tx.” 
The Hellenic htsliion was adopted rather late, Init it w as the only' 
otic which brought some measure of inspiration to the routine- 
ridden Carthaginian craftsmen. 

There are, however, in etdstmer a few original GguHncs which 
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give expression to papular fantasy. Like litCK proiluced by t]jc 
panels of Nabeu] when thdr taste b not sptdM by their being 
sent to Sisres, and when they ate aliowed to make amusing 
rococo display pieces, full of flowm, trets, and animals A 
fiaiuelte of a devotee’* robing liis hands in homage to a god la 
hunched up in hb 'djellatMi* of coarse wool; another, on the other 
band, is clothed in a rich tunic of pleated and embroidered 
muslin, with a cape;** otliaa repnsent donkeys carrying water 
in pointed jars fastened to a pack-saddle, just as they can be seen 
today trotting througJi ttic narrow villtkgc sirtets.** Tticsc make 
one regret the sDobbUhness of the wealthy Carthaginians and 
liieir taste, which led them to prefer Greek trash to these 
crude trifles, so full of natural charro 1 

TK£ GLASS-BLOWERS 

The Phoenicians ^rere reputed to have invented glass; this b not 
true, but it b explained by the skill they aetjuired in tins industry. 
In Carthage, small phiah have been found, nhapctl like jara^ made 
of opaque dark blue glass, cmttdluhcd with bright yellaiv biitids 
geometrical decorations. P. GAiickkr^’ has made a very 
preebe study of the way tlwac went made. “The paliem’, he »a>^, 
‘was obtained by designs fixed inside the glaas, Tlic phial was first 
roughly shaped, after bdng impregnated with the background 
ooloiir,'generally dark, blue-black or indigo, thougii occasionally 
it wai %lit (ulvcry white), Tlttn, while the glass was stiQ hot and 
viacoits, tight cuts tvere made in which tltreads of a llghi cojour 
were inserted (yellow ochFc, citron, white;, or turquoise). These 
protruded beyond the cuts and were left standing in itdief. Some- 
limes they remained in this state, but more (requciilly the gla® 
was re-heated. The cotouix, expanding in the heat, became fused 
in the glas, wltich was subsequendy buffed i»i a wheel, bo that 
llic surface looked perfectly sniootlL’ 

Other phiiili*’ represented the Nile god, Hapt. or a squatting 
monkey holding a vase between its kgs.*’ Glass was also us«! to 
make striped beiuU, resembling agate, which svetr used for neck¬ 
laces or for covering a ctusage or far decorative knete on a 
casket. From glass, cheap scarabs and u milltittule of charrm were 
abo made. Ttu; most curious of these represented cither men, 
whc« bright yrJktw skin contrasted sUongty witli thdr tiark blue 
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or black beards and shiny curiy hair” <ir dsc young men or 
women with pale skins. Ail had taigc hooked noses and laise 
staring eyeSy to scam away demons. This glassware, frequently 
found in Carthoghuan tombs of the fourth and third centuries, 
is algi fcRind ah round the shores of the Western Mediterranean 
as far aw'ay as GauL U is intportant to settle where they wcie 
made. S. GseU*^ thought they woe made in Egypt and E. von 
Bising in Greece.** Tltc auilmr agrees with J. Vencoutter, that 
the Phoenician glass-blowet^ soon leami to Imitate Egyptian 
models and were responsible for the pnxhiction of most of the 
specimens so ^ddespread in the W esi.*^ 

ivory and banc, which are sometimes difficult to distinguldi 
from eacli other, were used to make a host of amatl objects in 
cveryiby use. Reference has already been made to the carved 
combs found in seventh- and sijrth<entury gmvea, which prob¬ 
ably came from Asia. P. Cintas dbcovened in Utica die grave of 
a bone-unortcr which he dates as early fourth ccolury,*' Near 
the skeleton had been placed 'everything that was likely to be 
on ins work-bench on the flay of his death, as though everything 
had been hurriedly sw'cpt off it (o be put ivith him. -His humble 
craftsman's toolsi a hammer, a hatchet, an iitm knife, a hard 
Slone poluher; crude raw' materials: theep’s ankle-bones, pebbles, 
and slieUs. Half-finished objects also: bme medallioRs, rubbed- 
down pebbles, mothcr-of-p^ shells, polished on one surface; 
and finally, completed articles: a delightful small polidied capsule 
intended aa an omamencation for a cas k e t.* 

This craftsman was by no means poor; he was wearing a 
with five pendants, and a solid gold ear-ring decorated 
with Very delicaie filigree-w'ork. Curiously enough, there was 
nothing dsc besida the jeaveb and tire tools: no lamp or vase to 
accompany the dead man. This fondness for souvenirs of die 
earthly life, tmpluunzed by a disdain for the traditional burial 
ritual, is so violently in contradiction witii Carthaginian habits 
that this bold spirit may not have been a Cartti a g m ian at alL He 
may coocdvaldy have been a foreigner, who died far frraii his 
native land without having adopted the cult of hU new country, 
and who was buried by Ids ncighUmrs, who did the best they 
could, but were ignorant of the proper funeral rituab 

Decorative ceramics, glass-blowing and ivory-can-ing are 
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anisiic crafts. Wc liavc nimlicmcd the jewellers, and workers in 
wood and brome. Anoiher body of workers liad adopted a 
fv^ticuIaHy intcitsting technique already poi>uiar wUh ^ 
CajKians," namely^ that of dccor^iting ostrich eggs, tm wlikli 
large eyes were painted to make them Icwk Ukc female facc^ w 
on wliich were oigraved geometric patterns, or even sometimes 
hiintan figures."* 

UENERAL CtLARACTERISTlCS Of CARTHAttlS!AN 
IXDtFSTWV 

1 st spite of their number, and ihdr indispensahU: activities, the 
worheis ol Carthage, as we have seen, did not play the important 
part one might have cxjjcctcd them to play in a mctcautilc 
organeation "which had at its disposal abundant supplio of raw 
maieriah and a vast market for its products. They Just managed 
to supply the everyday needs of their compairJoia, and were never 
ahle to compete with didr Egyptian or Greek rivals, even when 
an amhoriturbn policy prohibited die entry of finished products 
from abroad. 

One is tempted to attribute to this excessive protectionism the 
mediocrity of dieir products, which were hnmtme from onnpeti- 
lion and, rKccpi in Carthage, needed oniy to satisfy barbarian 
popuhitians, w'hu cared Ihtk about the quality of the trasli they 
received in exchange for iiie mattriais ihcy contributed. But it is 
disconcerting 10 come aenas so few- artkies made in Carthage 
in tile vaivt territarita wadicd by 'Tyrian Seas*. Tlic reason was 
certainly the hick of creative power and tedinical ingenuity of 
ihe Carthaginian craftsmen. Tlijs infertority » aU the more 
remarkable because the Greeks, tliemsdvcs experts, paid tribute 
to die still of Carthaginian tmdos and because the farmers, as 
we liave seen, succeeded in bringing their methods to a high stale 
of perferaton. On the other hand il should be noted that all North 
African sodeiles appear Lo have shared die CarthagUunns* lack 
of interest in industry. 

lit Roman AfTka^ where agricuUurc ivas so prosperous, artuums 
played a very minor part in comparison with fllcir cotinierparts 
in Italy, Gaul, and In the Africa of the Middle Age* only 

routine occupations were carried on, far inferior to the crafts of 
the Moslem States in the Near East. Even today, mdustrialriatiou 
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lias scarcely toudicU llie Mallgrcb, altliough it lias Ijccn uniicr 
Western infiuence for more Ilian a century, and altlioi^h most of 
hs sfcUIcd worltcis are of Eurupeaii origiii. 

There may be some jusuHcaiiott for thinidng that the African 
is by nature allci]gic to lechnicaJ activity, atul also to praeltcaj 
intdlmtial disciplines which sect to discover Qatuiat laws and to 
make use of them to improve the lot of man. The Phocnidaxis 
may have been inhucnced by the phyrical and racial environment 
in which they foimd themadt'ea in Carthage, Ho^^-ever, it must 
be recognized tJiat they did maintain a technical stiperioriiy over 
the native peoples and that it was this which helped ilicm to 
survive after the destruction of their city. The Numidian princes, 
like otlier Berber nilcis, were well aware of the ioTeriority of tficir 
own peoplo in tliia respect. Indeed, according to an ancient Dido 
h^end larbas. King of the Gactuliaiis, anpbycd T^riam as 
professota of civiUzatiorL 

At aJJy rate, Masinissa and hLs sucecsebts settled within ilteir 
kmgdcimi a large number cJ ‘Punic lethiuciaus’, by whose help 
they svcTc able to inuisfoTm the 'douant' and *casbal»’ in their 
domains into vaitahJe cities. The inscription on a scmnd-cmtury 
mausoleum in Dou^a*^ describes as a 'Punic lechnlcian’ an 
architect named Aljarisb, son of AbtlaahTmt, who was l^ood 
all doubt a Carthaginian; he bad under him two assistanUi, 
Zantar, koii of Atehan, and Mangi, son of Vaisac<v who were 
Numidiana. Tlit team consisted of tluw masoits and two 
caqjentera, all natives, and two Iron-workers who were probably 
Plioeiiici:ms> 

Tlte tolc of the Carthaginians, tliereforc, seems to hav-e been 
to enrol and Drain native svorktnen. The inscriptions of the tophfi 
of Cirta" mention scribes, a doctor, a smdter, a Kiilptor, car¬ 
penters, and a bow-maker, and they all have Punic names. The 
influence of iheac emigris was rcmirkahly rapid and far-reaching, 
penetrating even to die rustic highland peoples who were generally 
extremely naiitaut to tMiiaidc influenccsi llius at the end of the 
fourth century *.!>.. in die dhtrici round Hippo, n patois was still 
spoken, whidi was dmibitess very much crossed with Libvtui, but 
contained efiCfugh Punic words for St Augustine s flock to reci^- 
wtyj. n as a near rrlatfon of Biblical Hebrew, and lo pnxikiini 
themselves proudly as Canaanites. 
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TKF. FOREIGNERS 

Alihoygb Carthage was noi a v«y hospitable diy, ti was, never¬ 
theless, obiigetl l>y the needs <jf trade and commerce to admh 
foreigners, Mcrciiants of all natiotii had free acocsi to its port, 
which was the only outfci for the vast territories whose trade was 
cotitrslled by tiic Carthagiiiian navy. They therefore set up 
pcrnianent ageudes around which, from the beginning of the 
fouTtii century, fairly large alien colonks developed. Later, wlien 
the severe restrictions of tlic oligarvliic r^me were relaxed, the 
growth of these colonies was obvioudy further encouraged. In 
view of the good relations whicli cxbtcd between Carthage and 
Eintria, it is not surprint^ that the Etruscans formed one of ihe 
largest and probably the most respected of thee groups. Many 
inscriptions in their language have been found in Carthage, They 
soon established with the iiiliabitanis of their adopted land not 
only budness lelationships, but aiv> what we call today cultural 
exchanges. For example, in the Tarquink Imrial-grouad in Italy, 
a sarcophagtis was found whicli was adorned with a male statue 
ejGJCtly tike those from the Saint c-Nfonique buriai-ground, but 
which contained the remains of an Etruscan, Tliis rmiarkalilc 
diBcovery sets a very difficult arcliuetilc^al problem, which will 
be ciiscussttl in the neat chapter,** 

The perpetual confEcts and the racial hatred which alienated 
Greeks and Phoenicians did not prevcni HeUenea from settiiug in 
the nesv Tyie, The hrst evidence of a numerous colony dates from 
3p6 Euc,, wlicn the Punic authorities called upon its most disikt- 
gubhed members to organic the cult of Demeter, which had just 
been officially adopted,** These Hellenes were of very mised 
origins. Many of tlictn, doubtless, wem Sicilians from towns 
^vh^eh had been obliged to accept the CarthaginLm [mttttorote; 
otiters were mcTcharus from the free cities of Sicily or from 
Soulhero Italy; or they were somelimes fioUtkal refugees (one of 
tlie oppommis of .\galliocles. King of Syracuse, at the very end 
of the fourth century took refuge in Carthage and married a 
Cartfiaginian woman by whom he had two sons, Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, who were among Haniitbal's best officers}. W« 
shall rocoimt ialer the story of Ophdas, a Macedonian adveutUrtT 
whom Agaihodo lured into Africa and a.'Siissmatcd; after bii 
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death and AgatUoclis* hasty return to Sicily, uiiiny mcncciumes, 
who had came from Greece or ftotn Cyrenaica to take part in 
die espedition, agreed to tranafer tlieir sefT»icea to Carthage;. A 
certain Agcsandios of Cyraie, whose daughter PamphUa was 
buried in the Dcimcch burial-ground,** was doubtl^ one of 
thejc. Most of these soldieiB of fortune, however, went back home 
after completing tbdr icrni of service with Carthage, as did for 
aample Xanthippii^^ of Spaitad 

Tlic scope of the miclLectuaJ exchanges licivt^ecri Greeks and 
Cailhagtniaus has been frequently cmphasizefL UiU tlic Caitha- 
ginhn < boTTowed mfuiitely more than they gave. Greek sculptors, 
for example, certainly estahli^icd workshops in Carthage. Their 
handiwork is recognizahte on die Sainte-Moniqut sarcopliagi,** 
and tlieir influence was also fdt in Carthaginian iixhnl(|uca, like 
the stone engnoTi^ processes used in the decomtion of stelae 
placed in the iopheL 

Carthage was also the home of a famous worker in bronze, 
Bocdius, son of Apollodorus, whose aignaturc lias been dc* 
dpbered on the pedestal of a statue at Ephesua. Incidentally this 
artist has prcaentcd us with one of the most camphcaied puzzles 
ever to face ardiaeoltigbts, and one which might almost lie tile 
invention of some mischievous sprite. It uauspirrs that he lieais 
tlic same name as another more famous worker in bronze, IkieUiiu 
of Chalcedonia. In Greet, the countrits of origin of dicsc rtvo 
nrti<s< are w ritten identically, except for one letter—Cart hagiuiau 
was Carchtdonios ^d Chalccdonian ivas CalehffdomOf, To make 
matters more difGcuit, the masterpiece of Bocthus of Chalccdonia, 
an Agony or deity of die Palaetirn, was lo« when the Roman ship 
which was cairyiitg it «»rk in a storm off die Tunisian coast, near 
Malidia; it was fmaliy recovcml from the sea id 1907 and is now 
in the flardo Museum! 

The intellectual activities of the Greek settlers in C^arth^e are 
even more interesting than their artistic productions. One of ihc 
last Platouiais of ancient times, lamhikhus,*' refers to a famous 
Pj-thagorean School which emted in Carthage and at the head 
of which were succcssivdy four scholars wlrose names be gives aa: 
Miliiadea, Authim, Hodius. and Leomtes. Even a^umiug that 
the last of there lived at die tune of the destiuciion of Carth^c. 
the foundatioti of die school must Siavegone back to die pmiious 
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ctntury, thiu U, to tlieniitkUc oi ihc iliird cciiiury^ a period whea 
Carthage vsas most receptive lo Hdkftifim, A priori U is not 
unlikidy that a sett which had established itself in Tafentum in 
SoutiiCTii Italy should have founded a branch m the great ATrican 
dly, 4^ it did in Roiiitj :il that tin'ic. 

Of all the forms of Greek tliought. the Catthaginians were best 
equipped to understand the doc trines of Pythagoras, though ilicir 
‘rdogical’ minds must have been highly Tcstsiant to the rigorously 
intellcciiuJ principle of Pythagoras according to which all natural 
lat« appeared M die r^cettem of malhematical rdationships. 
But die Carthugiiiiaii duciplcs of the sage of Samos were able 
to cnricli their master’s ideas with many strange ilevdopmentsi 
Instead of following the example of other sects who tended 
towards a more or less materialistic rationalism, they arrived at 
a form of mysticism which, by a Imidly symbolical jnicrprciniion, 
succeeded in recoueiling with ethics and reason all the storira of 
mythology; and wliich, wliiJe accepting poittheism, developed it 
into a kind of 'hrtioUiciam' in wliich all the gods of the pantheon 
were subordinaled to one supreme gcxi 
This attempt coincided exaisdy widi that of the Cartliaginian 
pricstliood, who as early as the fifth century had striven to sub¬ 
ordinate all the gods of Tyre to the I'anit-Baftl Hammoii couple. 
It was most appropriate also that l*ythi^onu identifi^ the 
supreme god with Apollo, whom hie disciples did not lieailate to 
believe to have been rrincamated in the person of tlieir master. 
Now, in Carthage, a god who was pardculariy revered was one 
whoi Phoenician name was probaliiy Reshef. and who was 
identified by die Greeks with ApoUo, This god, like Im Greek 
counterpart, was a mtuieiiin and played on tiie lyre, Pythagoras 
taught that a similarity existed between the liaimoiiy of die seven 
strings of the lyre and the harmony which kept the spheres of die 
universe in their places; thdr movement produced a mysterious 
music whicli was audible in momcnis of ecstasy to the soul of tJic 
initiate. Oue of Pylliagoras' disciples, the rouslcbin iVrion, was 
east ovettoard by treacberaui! sailors, but was saved by a dolphin 
{a creature saoed to ApoDo} which had been charmed by his 
playing. The School of Pythagoras contributed more than any 
other to the acceptance of the idea iliat the wuls of die departed 
rose up through the air, and diat the mwi deserving found peace 
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in a pamdiH on tije planets,'* and partLcukriy, oti die iiioo^ All 
thc^ doctrines were loicsatcd later in iicO'Punic tciigious circles. 
An illustration of this is providctl tat the aichie found in La 
GhoKa and Amiiburoa, in a Numidian district which wx^ strongly 
inllncnccd by Carthaginian civilutaiion, but scarcely touched by 
Roman influiTnccs, On die Dougga inausolcmn** which w:ts built 
at the time of the destruction of Canhage, the idea of the souls 
fiighi through dir air liad beat symbolkcd by the siaiurs of sirens 
which flank its crowning pyramid. These faird-w-onicn, Utcmselvcs 
originally winged souls of the departed, were chained W’itli the 
task of escorting die dead through die pciib ol the atmosphere, 
with its winds and haimful demons, Tlte soul’s upward Jlight is 
sliowii in a rnost pielurescjijc fashion on die Alifaiburos iiielar-, 
dating from the first ccntiu^- a-d.*” Deceased ’aatroiinuis’ are 
borne aloft on the backs of birds, which is very logical—but aho 
on the backs of dolphins, which would seem much less logical if 
we were unaware of the Babylunran bdief in the Upper Ocean, 
which liad been preserved in Canliagc, ami which, moreover, 
wai part of die Pytliagorean cosmology, nieic is possibly also 
a connexion between the myth ol -Vriom saved by tile muac of 
his lyre and by the help of Apollo, and the fate of righteous 
carried ^oft by celestial dolphins through the ddercal seas. 
Such tonoordancis may be multiplied, 'Hiere are, for example, 
Cbe legidations of the Acsculapius-Eshmotin temple ai Tliubiiibo 
Majna, whidi included a ban on the eating of beans, one of the 
.-h i <-t items in die disciplinary manual of E^-thagoias. We may 
Iherefoce conclude dial tljcrc was an mUmate and [niitful rel^ 
tionship between the mystic sect whidi die Greeks established in 
Carthr^e and the Ihmic priothocKl. At about the same time, the 
doctrines of the sage of Samoa w«c attracting die attention of 
pious and scliolarly Jews in Alcxaiidiia who foujidcd the stratige 
Lsacnian sect, whose prindplcs have Just been revealed by die 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 

Moreover, the Pytiiagoncans were not the only Greet mystics 
who settled in Carthasc. We liavT already referred to the success 
wliich the cull of Dcmeier enjoyed in Africa, It had come from 
Sidly as eariy as the beginning of the fourth century and had 
been enriched, in particular, by contoa widi Ihe tnystcrus tram- 
plntiicti from Elcusis to Alexandria by order of Ptolemy 1 . Others 
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«rcfc aitmcicd by thfi idcntificatifHi of Dioia>'ftus (or Docchus} witli 
Shadrapa, ihe healing chid god, also a^ociatecl wUh (lie 
Egyptian god Homs. Now Shadrapa was directly aatw-iai r ^ j with 
Tanit and Baal Hammon,** It was by these that 

Baccliic symbols readied the decorations on the stdac of the 
lophati the cschatdogical hopes put fomard by the rehgious 
hmhca'hoods of the god coniptiroented the teachings of the 
Kohanim, Howo'CTr in these mnttets the Greeks sometimes did 
more than bring thdr ideas to Carthage. Some allowed 
to bo attracted by CarthaghuBn gods to the extent of taking p art 
in the motk sacrifice itself. Stdac with Greek inscriptions are rare 
in the Cartliaginian topJut-, hut seventeen liave been dug up in 
the Cirta tophet where these human sacrifices took place. 

FinaJly, there were a large number of Asiatics in Carthage. 
Fim, there were the Phoenicians, who were wdeotned as fcHcnv- 
dthnu; then Cypriots, whose ancestora, according to trad ifTon, 
had srtpplied EKdo's companions with wives and a High Priest— 
doubtless from Anatolia. One of the towns founded by Hanno 
on the Atlantic coast of Morocco was named in Grttk: 'Wall of 
the Carians*. If diis name is not the appraxitnaic rendering of an 
imperfectly understood Phoenician icmt, it provides cvtilcnet of 
tire immigration into Carthage in the fifth century of inhabitants 
of tlir province of Caria numerous enough for the Admiral to 
reemii from iJtdr midst several hundrod colonists. It does indeed 
seem as if Cartlu^c encoumged foreigncis who rrame seeking 
asylum, to go and setdc rn new colonies, where they would be 
able to prcserv'C tlieir luiiional traditions without harming the 
unity of Carthaginian ctvIiEation. Thus die town of AchoQa, on 
the coast of Byzacium, apprean to have been founded b)* Maltese, 
and Sicca (to^y Lc Kef) in Western Tunisia, stems to tiave h er n 
founded by Elymad fnoit Sidy, 

TUB SOClAt PROEEBM 

The pt^laiion of Carthage, therefore, containtd elements which 
differed widely in origins and culture as well as in wcaltli and 
:«xiat imnding. Yet there seems to have been little serious diim 
conffict. We know praciically nothing about the urban slavm, 
except that tbe>' must have been very numerous: thev aeem to 
liave harboured no violent hatred ti^ainst their mastetSL At llir 
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Ix^tonicg of Ulc founfj ceuiurj- ihe ambiticija, liigli-bom Hsmu) 
the Gttw started a pohtical and soda] rtvoludcm in the hiqje of 
maiting himself mpremc ruler.“ He called upon die slaves ui 
rise, but scents to have had little success with tbo» who worked 
in the city lived wiih their masters. Bomilcar, who also uied 
to make bimsclf dictator during the war wiUi Agathodes, relied 
on his mcrccoaiies and appears to have found no support among 
die urban proletariat. Finally, in 149 b,c., at the time of the 
supreme crisis, the Punic Senate dwreed die libciation of iill 
slaves. There could have been no fear, therefate, ihai they would 
.ride with the Roman-S and the mist liuu waa jdaced in them was 
cotaudy jusUlied, for the)* fought to the end with the greatest 
courage. 

'Phe real social danger lay elsewhere t in the first place, among 
the Libyan fanncni. These rebelled in 596 B.C. and La 379 B.a, 
and on each occaaon ihiEatencd the very existence of Carthage." 
AnJiaedogy lias shown that their standard of living was very 
low. Although diey were free men. liie obligation impUGed on 
them tu pay a tribute which in time of w^ar might rbe to a qtianef 
or a half of their harvest was obviously a heavy burden. Nor must 
it be forgotten that, until the^ lost years, the Kharntttfd remained 
in force throughout North Africa. This was a contract for pay- 
mcait of rent in kind wtilch gave the landowner four-fifths of die 
income from his land. These Africans remembered ihcLr recently 
lost liberty; ihc econmnic s^vicm which w-a* forced upon them 
must tiavc been moat irksome, and they would obviously have 
prefored 10 return to tlicir nnmadic way of life, ;md keeping 
flocks and herds. The final incentive to revolt was tltc near 
presence outside the Carthaginian domains of their compatriots 
who were stOl free. The rural slaves ^vho worked on the estates cd 
die Cartliagmian aiistDcracy were also dtssatislicd widi their toe 
These tw'o classes provided tioopa for the fourtli-ccntury peasant 
risings, also tlte 00,000 men whom llamio was able to rally to 
his caine after the failure of ids attempt at a rebelUon wiiiun 
the dty itself. 

The mercenaries were another disturbing dement, \^ e stiaJI 
dcKribe bter how dangeraus for Carthage W'as the presence of 
this explosive force, ready at any minute to destroy, rather than 
protect, the city. But mention must be made here of the great 
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war whk'h broke out m 440 b.c. aiid which, Uiaufcs to Polybius** 
and tlaubco, haa become tile mosK epbode in tlic hbiory 

af Carthage^ it abos^c all, one of the great social crises which 
occurred in the Auciepi World in tlie period between the death 
of Alexander and the rtitoraiion of order and stability by 
Augustus- The dynamic clrjnent in the array which the Cartha¬ 
ginian goveromeut %vas impmtkiu enough to assemble ai Skxa, 
v%'as die body of men whom Polybius describes as ‘halT-Creiis^ 
the fotntcr of desenm ftenti Sidly anti the Greek main- 

Land. 

At that time those cotmtrte^ with ^Uia MinoTp were coitres of 
great social unre^. Ihej^ liad been the battle-gmtmd of iliree 
great civil wars, which the Romans had had to pul down in 134, 
103^ and 73 a.c*t and in them all were vast tiunil>era of ill-treated 
slaves^ incited by revolutionar)' propaganda imm the and 
urged to rebellion by wise men or phitosopbers w^ho 4lreami!d of 
a great sodal rcvoluiion. Sptmditis^ who was the iral tristigaior 
of the rebellion by cauiiing a Jast-iniiiuLe breakdown id the agree¬ 
ment which Gbgo had jiiat nt^oUated^ was one of the half- 
Greeks from Campaixia wlm had been enslaved by the Romans. 
As s«xm as die breakdow n occorred, ihc mercenaries regrouped 
the fugitive slaves, who went the worker^ from die Corthagimau 
estates tvlio hatl risen against dicir masteni^ Tlie Libyans also 
revolted in a body. Polybius gives a dctailctl account of the pitiful 
i^onditioi] to whidi tlicsc wretched folk had been reduced by die 
ttanh tribute exacted by the CmtliagiiiEan^ during the war with 
Rruiie. Mirny of the men itad been impiismed for fading to meet 
dieir obligatiotts. Inn the women had been able to pui something 
aside—usually their po%naJ |cw rlkry. 

This diry willingty Imnded m.cr to the merccoaries^ who thus 
got die money dicy needed for the war and for their arreais of 
pay^ Tills detaj] is reflected in die present-day customs ol the 
Maitgreb Bedouins^ the meagre savings that they arc abk to 
make ate invated ejudusively in silver jcwdleiy't Isus^ 
bracelets, and ankk'rings, which are ncii'er touched except at 
maments of dirr neci:adty. 

The mtfCGiarica also found rapport in the Phocnioaii towns, 
which complained that Carthage irratcd tliem as subordinates 
and not as cqiiab. The merchants in these pons ohk^tnisly stiffered 
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severely fTtii^ tile CarthagkiLED monapoly of over^as traclt. 
Oppoikig mitrests proved sopngcr tlma ties of btood; during th<e 
hsi war agaii^t Rome, die seven most important townSj kd by 
UtJciii abaudfaned Carthage for Rome, and ebard^ to thdr 
cleffxiioo were afalc to presem^ within a Roman province* ihcir 
theoretical Uidependcnte; 

This clratent of civil strife and revolution explains the airoci- 
tics of the ^ticeless wari^ 3 s the andents called it. GI^o and 
the other CarthaginUn ^m^ba<isadori$ taken primmer by treachery 
and buried alive after their iio^e^ and ears Itad bcoi cut off and 
thetr limbs brokai; captured meremaries crushed by elephants; 
the long-drawn-out agony of the rebel aimy in the narrow' defik. 
and the 'shamcftil tojiure' of Mathos^ ITrcsc horrois have been 
made known by Flatiljerl^s novel The cold impersonaJ aceaimt 
bi Polybius seems nifirr. intprtasivc today than this pathexie frrsco^ 
whidi anc b Inclined to consider as maectarate nr overdraWTi. but 
die facts art: die same in bodi, and dieir aiidimtirity ^ms beyemd 
dispute. 

The social problem m CarihagCp therefore, did not come fmm 
a class con nice within the ctt>% but from a clash with men nf 
diJTcrcnt nationalilies employ ed on a “variety ol s^coriomic 
All the Cardiagimans, rich or poor, free men or slaves, stood 
together because diey all botefited, even if unccjually, from the 
city's proc^serity, and because even ihe n^ost wrctdied knc%v iluu 
iliey stoc¥l to lose cvciytiling if the city fell What happened in 
Spain when Cartagena was captured by die Romans^ ^ow^ thai 
this feeling by no means illusory.** That town contained two 
clemrms: a middle clasa, mostly traders^ and a \voridng das 
mainly employed m die arsenal. We do not biow^ the exact status 
of these latter, but at least liif!y w’crc legally free merL Seipio was 
oueful to leave this hicnirchy iolaet. He sent the citizens home 
and told iltc artisans that they would liencdforth l>e davc$ of the 
Roman people, lait tliai they would be freed al die end of the 
war if their work hatl berti jaliafactDry; tn the m e antime, they 
W ert orgimkcd on military lines into squarb of thirty ttien* each 
under a Roman overaeen The femaining prisoners were aent to 
the galleys^ 

Unlike the Carfhaginianst the Libyans had only been kept in 
subjection by fear* The Spaniards were the same. Here was a 
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wcaJ{ jpot in tjic Piuiic \vhich the Romtuts ^UfuJly 

cxplcdtal- Polyhius^* catphosizies Sopio's eJevemess m posiiig it3 
the liberator of the Iberiuns, at pains to treat t^'ith the utmost 
coiuifteratiDit the hostages witich the Canliagjiiiajris had coDcctcd* 
Tlicsc ^vere, for die most part, the families of die native chiefs^ 
Iiclti nspcmsible for the loyalty of their tribe, 'Having 1 tad all die 
hostages bicught befoir liim, to the number of more thao 300, 
he b^an by caRssiiig and praising the chiidren in turn, promising 
tfietn that they would soon be restored to tbdr pamits.... He 
ga\ie ear-rings and bracelets to the girls and daggers and sH ords 
to the boys. Thereupon the wife of Mandonius, brother of litdi- 
bills, King of the Ilcrgetcs, prostrated hersdf at Scipio's feet, 
btggfng hhn with tears in her eyes to see that the wives were 
treated with more eondderalian and reaptsci diart they had l>ccn 
by the Garthagitilaps..,. Then Scipio, unde rstanding tvhtu she 
nicain, and seeing die yotdh of die daughtcis of IndlbUh and 
several other noble ladies, could not refrain from huisting into 
tears. Thu young ivoman*s remark was enough to reveal to 
him all that these young women prisonns had bcai obliged to 
sufTer.' 

This moving passage, whose tender charm ia well rendered 
by Buchon^s archaic inuislation, shows that dir propaganda 
mediods used today to undennine a colonial fxnplie, liavc 
changed very little since ancient tinics, TJit psydiolcgic^ war¬ 
fare department of die Roman uroiy luwl very consdciitioudy 
compii^ its flossier of Tunic AtrociUci;'', and, in the al:oence of 
journalists, historians were given die job of bringing these chixiges 
before pubUc opinion in civilized caun tries; namely in Gretex, 
where the mtcmaiional cottsdence of those times was moulded. 
It would otn ioLudy lie absurd to treat as Gospel truth war propa¬ 
ganda of this kind; its tnsbicerity is clear. In fact. Car tilag e did 
not lack skilful cokiniat administrators who succeeded in winning 
the trust of didr subjects. One of the best was Hastlniljal, die 
son of Gi^go, who secured the all^iancc of Syphax by giving 
him in marriage his daughter Soplmnisba, a lady herself endowed 
witli all the talents and cluums of a beautiful spy.^' Bui at that 
time a spirit of nationaliun was awakening among die Libyans 
and Carthage was the fim obnade in the way of dicir x<ipiratjans, 
Syphox, who did his to hinder its development, was obliged 
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to yield to Masinissa who contrived to harness it id his own 
advantage. Thus Carthage perished because it failed to solve the 
very difiicidl problem whkh is always created in colonies where 
two popiih tion * live side by aide, but wliosc standards of living 
and dvilization are too blatantly at variance. 
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CHAPTER V 


EVERYDAY LIFE 


t^ltVStCAL CttAkAC^TEItl^TICS 

U KfORTUNATEJ.Y— and it ia llieif own faidt—wc kn^cew less 
about the phyisiicaJ appeaiajice of die Cartitai^inmns 
than of most andeut peoples, Tlim meagre art lias left 
nodiing to canipare with the Egj'piian frtscoei, the Greek paiiited 
vasesp or the Roman stelae and motiaics^ all of which de^ct the 
individual going aboui his tlaijy task^ fcprcduce his clnthcs and 
lib tools, and reveal his pleasures and hb troubles. Most of the 
Carthagtuiao loonunieuts, under the influence of sirict religiouis 
ndcs, reppfiscni gods rather than moi* or ebc reprisent men in 
such a stylizet;l fashion^ that no prccbc information can be 
trf>tamed from them. 

Tlic atithfopolt^ical examination of skeletons found in tombs 
proves that there was no racial unity;' the scMiaUed Semitic type* 
characterized by the long, perfeedy oval lace, the thin aquUinc 
nose, and the lengthened cranium, enlarged ov'cr the nape of llic 
neck, h4is not been found in Canhage, nor for dial maiitr in 
Sidom On the other Imnd, another cranial form, with a fairly 
short face, promment parietal humps, farther foru^ard and kmtr 
down than usuaip b comniion in Lebanese burial-grounds and in 
diose of the new Tyres perhaps it belonged to tlic teal Phoetu- 
dan$. fint moM of the Piinrc popiiiatiun arem to have had Afrtcao, 
and even Nqfro* ancestors. 

The skeletons are generally fairly sfoidcrj and yet many 
Carthaginians dbplayed, ™ occaaion, cxtrELordmar)' physical 
endurance. Hannibal astonbhed hb compatriots by his remark- 
able resistance to fatigue and sickness; we know that although he 
tost an eye crossing the Tuscany marsiies^ be was just as active 
afterwaida, and that when he was oonsidcmbJy over (ift>% he 
could still cover tiie fifty leagues from Carthage to Tliapsu.1 m 
tw^o stages on horsebaclc Similar physical cnduraitce was a 
nrces$ar)' quality in sea-captains braving die Atlantic^ and leadeis 
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of caravans ciosEtug the S^ra. Oat of titr Lutcr, Mago^ 
ol cTQscd thii desert Uiree tiroa without a drop to diink. 

We sex later that saiiors rowed their way round 

the eatirc Sajiam coa$t — a rcmarkahle exploit, wen supposing 
diesc coasts to be less arid than they arc today. 

llie ttarbajy* nomads have po^$6se<I troa coiuatimtions, 

coupled willi extreruc ^obrietyp These ottrlbulca derive fiwi a 
[itoce^ of naiunil sejeaiion rauiting from ii cimipktc lack of 
hygiene and aa etiOTtnously high mte of child mortality» It may 
be supposed that in Carthage practice of child sairiDccs pro- 
vitled ;tn bicidcnta] method of getting rid cj wcakliitg clilidrsi. 
Texts on two stelae from the iophet of Cirta^ dedphered by 
J.-G. Fevrier,* inform us rhat a coupic who Imd Itad a deaf and 
dumb child—accursed progeny^ m die words of the inscription— 
offered hhn to the gods in reiuitt for ihc prespeet of ftmher 
norma] offspring. After die birth of a second child, the unfor¬ 
tunate first-born, who was by iliiatv several years old^ was actitally 
'passed rhttjijgh the fut\ 

It seems Ukdyi therefare, that the Punic arheocracy had hugely 
escaped the softening process which often ovcjiakcs Orteniol 
peoples in urban and niercantik societies. The mliaHunts of 
Carthage who were not engaged in ovemas trade, devoted tficm- 
sclvis, as We haw seen, to agriculture, and took a personal share 
in the labours of the farm^ Up 10 the cnil of ilie fourth century, 
the young rnen smed in the amiy* In die battle d Crimea, in 
3 S 9 *die saofd battaJkm* w]iid:i they formed ^vas aiinihi' 
bted* This let! ihe govcmnicnt of the Republic to be more 
sparing of thdr btood on future occi^ions. Nevenhdes^ the 
courage displayed by the whole popubdoti during the siege ot 
B-Cp pro^'cs that military virtues wett by no tneaiis 

extinct. 

Flic Carthagimans did not share die pious jews^ antipathy to 
ihr draiiaing pnopcriies of w^ier, Tlie Phoenician^ who learnt 
thdr ardntectune from the Cypriots, acquired from them the art 
of building excel lent bathing establhbments* complete vrith drains 
and Iteating* like those found in the pdaecs of VountjR.* In 
Carthage, 0$ we liave seen, the hoiifio of the rich liad their own 
perffrctly appomted bathrooms, and probably private sw'ittiming- 
pools os wclL 
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There were aUo public hatha., same reserved far the itnaiocraiy 
anti othcra open to the gcaeial public, liscavaiioio Imve yielded 
ntany brooBc body-sc»apcra, wJiicli were u^d ca free the body 
of sweat, oil, and dust, after a hot bath or [ihyyical exerdscs. One 
was even made of silver. Both men and women used pcrlnme— 
of tat to esetss. In nearly every grave was plated an ahthtttfer, a 
small phial with a handle,* or a tnintJtc amphora of iridesceui 
glass,* to bolt! pcrfwne. Aiomatk suhstancea were disfolvod in 
oil, which took the place of soap, or were blended into a cream; 
one stelae was dedicated by a maker of such unguents.* In fact, 
the C’arfh:tginian perfuuie-makcis were faiiious and -wld their 
products abroad—in particular to die Libyans, who valued them 
liighly, although this did not prevent diem from buying other 
beauty preparations front the Greeks m Bgyptians. Natnially 
enough, die gods shared the taslot of tludr worahippers: Baal 
Hantmon most probably means *Lord of the Altars where Incense 
burns*, llio smoke of incense rose ccasde^y m the lentplea frofu 
lofty candejabras or from lerracotia btiroets. 

Apart from the pH^ts, who were clean-sliaven in the Egyptian 
manner, most grown men wore beards.* The glas masks whkli 
doubtless rcprcscnl a god (perhaps Dionysus) have magnificeni 
hl n* * j curled, corkscrew bcar^ The statues and terracotta masks, 
on the other hand, have very short bcartla which are indicated by 
a fiiniple spotting die cheeks.* 

Nevertheless, the Carthaginians had razors and even consdered 
ihetn as sacred articles. In graves of the sixth to the tliirtl cell' 
turies, copper blades are found sh^xd rupgbly like a 
doDgated axe-head, with a convex cutting-edge, and with a tint 
often swan-necked in shape.* They resembk llie razors used in 
ancient Egypt and those still used today among certain tribes in 
Equatorial Africa. Hoivcver, some archamlogista, induding S. 
Gsdl, sire inclined to think that these implements arc hatdicte, 
and point out that they ate foiuirt in the grave* of women, as ivdl 
as of men, and, moreover, that tlie mm wore beard*. Certainly 
the 'razors’ found in burial-places could not have been article! 
of everyday use. They liav^e no handle that could be gripped, and, 
after the fifth century, they were embellished with Ittic-engnivings 
30 skilfully cxfx:titcdv that they may be considered as osamphs of 
the best and most original artistic produettona of Carthage. Thc^’ 
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repr&$£nt A X'anEd of figures: Egvptiao gcxU like Horus anct 
Airnbia; a god in Egyptian costiiiite, Eut witli a beard and mitre 
(periia|is Daal HajiiniO'ij)^ and figures eanying (attis leaver, palm 
trees, or animals.^^ In the third century the Greek gods appear: 
Henries; Hciacles strangling the Cretan bull; and the monster, 
Scylia* Tliese razors were thend'orc eidicr cliamis to protect tfir 
dead from harmful influciices, or more probaHy instrument used 
Li coiuiGdcjn ivith some rite pcrfoimed during their lifetime. Ii 
will be romtanbered that in certain iniiiatiou ceremonies a 'sacred 
toilet “ was decreed by ilic Pliocnidan rdigian, A siele of the 
Roman period, wliJdt marked ilic tomb two persons with 
Punic names, shows a nian being spnnkled with purifying water, 
CtimlH carved on other stelae were probably used for dresaing the 
flair of the initiates. It may be concluded that the razors svere 
useri by the icmpk barbers for the satTcd toilet and that they 
thus became a symbol of Uikiation; the faithful wonshipper then 
had copies made of them vvldcii he offend as an ex-voto or pre-* 
served all the more preciously because the blade w as decorated 
with rigurtaorinscripuunslLkc area!amulet. 

The Carthaginians looked after tiidr hitir just as e|tn:fiiil>\ Tlic 
Libyans, like ihcir descendants, the jkTbers, often had lightly 
culled liair, atul many Carthaginians had Lnheriicd from their 
native ancr^ts t^hi curls such as arc often found un maakt 
Tlicse required double cooiln, often made of ivory arid richly 
decorated. Specimens have been found in all the andcni t re nf r- 
One lias a Syrian king in liis chariot on otiir side, and on the 
other, two genii with long curved wings on tlieir bada, fadng 
eacii odier on either sick of a small palm iree.“ It comes from 
a scxanh<entury tomb and must have been imported direct 
from Phoenicia,'* Other ereiibs are decorated with Egyptian 
subjrets, like Lib amt .Nephihya, accompaitted by Mesopotamian 
genii. 

Tiir Phocnicu^ believed dial supernatural power resided in 
the hair of certain individuals; the story of Sanistjn is based on 
SD^ an idea. This power ivaj bcati»l especially in a lock of the 
hair which had therefore to be carefully preserved. Thus, 
staiucttts of cliildren, which have been dug tip in certain shrines, 
Imvc a central lode of liair which divides the reajp like the crem 
ol a helmet and ou die front of wlddi b fastened an amulet. Thk 
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cii$iom iiad btxn boirou'cd from tlw Lilivans. llir TcnurhouK 
appear on Egyptiao oiaiLimicius ^vUh a ahon plait wtiich rcaelio 
tlic shuiildcrs- A statue of Hemits fouud ia the Antonine Rathu 
at Carthage and dating from the Kcood ccnttiry a.d. represents 
a Berber'* iivboiie shaven head is surmouiLted by a pialted crest 
cndiDg ih a cresccnt^shapcd amuJet. This prehUtoiic hair^yte 
is.sull worn by some tribes in Morocco. 

The female coi^un was naLuralJy more dabomte than the 
male. Tlie women of Gailhage were very proud of tbdr long 
hair, wtilcli they sacrificed durirtg liie sege of 149 b.c. to make 
caiapult-dings, Jn the sixth century they seem to liavc adopted 
the Egyptian fashion. The hair was drawn luck behind the cars 
and fell in tJiick curls on either side of tlie face. At least, ihar is 
the cffi^ure fotmd on a sandstone head of diar da te^ which b 
probably a copy of an ancient Greek original.** later styles kept 
step svtdi Greek fashlojis. 

'riir icnacofta statuettes, like tlie heads which dcctnate the 
handles of bmitj£e oenoeh^ni, all have ilicir Jialr parted in the 
tniddlc^ with tather an irregular fringe over ilu: forehead or tt 
coil oviar each ear. Foiuiiinr figures on stdae Jtave either straight 
or wavy hair drawn tiglit on cither side 0/ the head,** The 
fnicsics uf the wphet who b pumring OTit a libation lias a high 
chignon mjd long drtwpiug locks falling to the shoulders.'' The 
glos masks, however, show mure orighiaiity: a bcad^band keeps 
the hair dose to the forehead, leaving it free to puE out above and 
oti either side. Curled hair-«iylcj with a central cttsi or ric^e ate 
oquahy common towards the end of die period of Phoenician 
domUmiion and on nco-Puair stelae of the fitst century a.o. 
Bone or ivCfry pins were used 10 keep this central erection In 
place. 

Carthaginian mirrore, fairly cummon in tombs, resemble the 
Etiuscan mirrors; they usually consist of a disc, or sometimes a 
rectangle, mounted on a handle, and coated on one aide with 
a layer of jrllectiag' silver. Bnl whereas tiic Etruscans usually 
engraved the other side, ami dte Greeks deconited the tumrilc, the 
Carthaginiriri^, who engraved the bhulcs of their razoia, left the 
back of dteir mirrars smooth, aiul contented thcimelvrs with 
deeoratuig the wooden, bone, or ivory liandle. 

A few rfr luxe speumetui were pritcctcd by cosyt, Tlierc b 
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otic in the Lavigeric Muicum, of fine Greek wcfriuTmmhip,“ 
which depicis tlic left prohle of a woman’t head. Oiho^ are 
protected by a pl^ canvu case. Rouge was liberalJy applied to 
the chedis and lips and kohl to ihe eyes. Malcnip boxa ol 
Icid or of wood hare been found in graven Shells were also 
used, the two halves being fastened tc^cihcr by a sflvcr 
M. Fatter, a chentist Ihtng in Caribage, his been, able to 
make rouge witJi an aniiniony biwe, vTry like that used by the 
Carthaginians. 

It scans dial men, and perhaps women as wcli, indulged in 
tattooing; it b known dial this ausiom, of barbanan origm, has 
pwaijffcd to tile present day among the Bodauins of North Africa, 
opcciaily in the pre^ahaia stepjics. li has even been main* 
tained that the very complicated patterns which am; handed down 
by die sfxdalists of dus art (generally aged women) contain 
motifs which dale Itack io antiquity. Too much unportance 
not be attadicd to such uncritical condnsioas. .\everthcliss, the 
terracotta busts of the ’smiling goddess' have an indentation on 
the chin very like the /aufn which adorns the chins of Bedouin 
wranm.'* Tlie ugliness of the ’grotesque’ tnasks'" Is emphasized by 
a whole series of indsed or ppLinied patterns: the forehead is 
divitlcd by a viertical row' of duunond shapes transfixed by an 
arrow pointing towards the nose. Tlic diceks liavc horirontal 
stripes reminiscent of those with w ldch Negtws tind Polynoians 
decorate their bodies. Otlim have a ringlc design in relief, often 
a crescent mvened over a disc, ilic symbol of Tanit and Baal, 
which is always placed at die Isuic of the nose; this seems to have 
been rt^arded as a vital area in n«d of special protection. We 
liave already stated thai these masks reptesent, not human, faui 
supernatural beings, pcrliaps intended to word off evil spirits. 
Nevertheless, it is fairly ccriain that many deiailft, particularly of 
adonimcnt, were borrowed from real life. 

For pranitivc pwples, tattooing tvas not just an ornament: it 
had a ritual dgnif'can™* protecting the wearer from the evil 
iofluencis around him. It often mdieaied, also, that he belonged 
to some special brotherhood requiring iniiiation. Canhaginian 
tattooing wema to have had ihia double significance of protection 
and dedication, wltich cxpiaiiu its gemimcly religious symbols, of 
which iltr ntoBi dgniiicant was thecrescenL 
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X>R^SS 

CarLhagEomm were cJcaiiy diileroiiiaied fruni ilit Greekj 
and Romans by theJr dress, wbidi eitough to give than the 
niUTic of 'barbarians\ R%idiy conservative in this respect^ they 
remained faidiful to the fashions of dieir couniry of origin^ right 
tip to tile end of iheir civili^ition. Tltese were no more original 
thiin many other aspects of Cardiaginian civtlizaiioiL One of 
them, which may pcriiapf be regarded ai tlieir real national 
cOAtumc^ is jMcsopoiamian in. origin;, another came from Cyprus 
or from Anatolia * a third from Egypt. 

The Tyrians^ Like most Orientals^ ueually wore ^ long straight 
AvocUen robe ydih slec^^esL It appears in its stark simplipity on 
a ^tueice of a worshipper, recently discovered^* He wears no 
other garment, and no belt, as was usuaL tn Pbutu^ Potmdus^ 
the Greek Milphio shouts to Uie Punic merchant ‘Hevi you 
there wiiJiout a bdtP Hown'er, it w'as sometimes nrccssaiy% prob¬ 
ably, to raise ihe lower part of the roljc for grealer ease in 
walking, thus blousing the upper part. Ttiis effect is show'n on 
tile famous Baalyatdn stde found in Pliocnlcta and now m the 
Ny CarUxrrg Museum/* The long heavy robe was ui^ally a 
sufficient protection ^auL^ heat or cold and a cloak w^as not 
usually titjct^sary. To quote the ogain^ the facetious 

Milpliio, caicliiiig sight of Hancio, exdaiim: ^^VhAi is tills bird 
coming along drtssed in a tunic? Did he luive it made out of his 
hadi-robft?* But die cat-veto of Ychawmilk, King of By blew in du: 
fifth century,*^ ahuus the prince wearing a doak in addition to 
Ills robe. It is a kind of sliawl fasteticd over the dic^ and com¬ 
pletely covering the back. The Christian apologise Tertulimn,** 
who wrote in Cardiage at tlu: end of the second century' a.d., has 
left US a fairly precise descriptickn of C«Trthagjnian drss as worn 
by ccnatti sartorial conservatives^ He speaks of a pallium gatlicred 
round the ncck^ fastened ai the idinulders by clasps and hanging 
down m either side. But this drtss^ a cemvauent protecuon 
agaitm cold and rain^ could only have appeared m a fairly recent 
date as dasps arc (urely found in Carthaginian graves and appear 
to have broi used exdusvely by womcm. 

The Carthaginiaiis did not like to go out baredtraded. 
Herodoms^^ mentions that this custom dist ingubhcd the Asiatics 
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from tile Egyptians, and statea that thi: laiiej* owed ll»dr pit»- 
vo-biaily tiatd skulls to tlirir liabJt of iixpo^g f h^ to the sun 
iv'tdirnjt a coYcniiig. The Asiaiit headgear, which the Greeks 
called a tiura, iras nearly alwaj-s a kind of turban, witlioui brhii 
or peak, and fairly talL Tile Asiatic Phocnickii] Lad adopted a 
fairly low cyUndrical turban as iwom by Ychavvmilk and BaaT 
yalon* We cotiic across it again on die wdUknown side of the 
priest and child,** Bin die Curlluigiiuatts seem lo liavc jirefcrred 
a conical Im, iirobably of felt, which they got from C>pnis. 
They idso protected their heads tvtdi a veil, which was soniEdmes 
fastened across ihe forehead and hung down ai the sides, like 
the Egyptian kiaft or the [iresent-Klay Arab headdress, and was 
tonietimes folded up into a turban. 

The feet were piutcctcrl cidtrr by or by tbick^solcil 

shoes, or by boots. 

The Cypriot costume iiii“a£ tnucli more complicated. It con- 
aisied of a lung uiidcr-rube uf jJeated linen muslin, like that of 
the Egyptians, covered by Layers of outer garments which got 
progorsively tliicket and shorter. A statuette dating from the 
second quarter of the saJrtb century, found in Cyprus,*' wears a 
pointed tiara like a bishop’s mitre and four outer garoients; 
a lot)g sirniglu un<ter«robc, a tnudin 'apron’ with pleats curving 
over die stotnocli, a kind of jacket raiher like a modern tail-i'oai, 
o[Mi in froiiL, with the tail reaching to the knees, aiid over all 
this, a diott cape ftttbhuig just below tile cliest. 

Tlmsitigularly unpraciical OHtuiiic spread to rkfrica and lasted 
for at least seven centuries. Ji was worn by women as well as by 
mm. .A statuette found in Carthage'* weara a very ample robe, 
tvith two belts. The first of these is not visible, Irut b worn very 
high 50 tliat the upper part of the robe blouses over it; the second, 
at the w'aisr, suppom a kind of apron whose flat [iteats fan out 
over the stumacii, and a long embroidered band which hangs 
down vertically. Tljc tunic stops timrt al the knees in fratt, bitt 
complacly covers the 1^ IxrhintL Cauddrr thought tliis statuette 
represented an adolescent boy, dtmljitcss because the robe was 
short in front; but llic breasts are clearly defined. The shun cape, 
widt horirontal stripes, looks ratho' like the mneicenth-ccniury 
caped coat and recurs on the Lcontoccphallc statue of Tanit from 
Tliiiiiffiut,** and Qfi die figure of die same goddess on the 
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sarcophagus of the priestess of Sainte^MouiqijcH^ Tin: pl)cati:d 
itiujiliii apron was also worn Ijy men: an nesenPunic istclat ii e 
seen hehi up by a licit-with »liauldcr bimces and worn over a kind 
of pleated frock'-coaip open in front to reveal a tong robCi abo 
plealed. 

But tn Cyprus and Etruria a sports costurue is abo found con- 
risting of a t^ht-fitting singlet and a pair erf abbreviated tnuib; 
like a modem s^^'Jmrning-costiime. tn Goura^a, lu Africa, an 
ostridi has been found on which, was iueised a drawing of 
a hunier/* armed with a bow or^rall crcs4:enE-^ped sludd^ and 
wearing a light-fitting dnglri, red^ or perhaps bt-rolourcdr like 
a medieval doublet^ with a suipc in fronE and a wide gymnast's 
band round the tieck^ and brctxhes fastened light round the knee. 
On the bead h a rotind skuU-cap, also edged mtli braid, llic shoes 
have heeb and arc f^istened wiEh bees crossed ov^r the leg. 

On die other iiand, the Egyptian style of dress was rarely wont- 
Mention has rdready been made of the long transparent robe 
which alwsx)^ to have been worn by die attcndaiiLs al 

certain icmplta. and somdimest by ihta&e making saerificfs. 
often shou^ gods and men wTaring a loin-clotk** The former an: 
primarily divinities, some direct from the N'ikj like Horm and 
Anubis; others fmm Carthage, like Baal Hammon, or even from 
Cincecc^ Ukc Hermes, A man weming the emra of Lower Eg^^pt 
and holding a ringed Egyptian citKS is doubtless Phamoti. Not 
one of diesc is Cartliaijhimti. lliis rxotie cosumic fchetefure dis- 
tingur^ics the Egyptians, and appears nev er to tiavc passed into 
cofttmon use. 

We know even less alioiit femaic rosnmie, for statues and 
.ttiilucttr» are nearly alw^iyi. of goddesses and foreign women. 
The funenil stebe nearly cilways earry the bnage of the dead 
woman^ hut details ate rarely \i.rib1c. Mmxover none are earlier 
than the foiiilh century^ One ringtr side from the reprC' 

sails a priestess pouring out a libation.^ Thic niost intencsting 
ev idence, because it is more definite^ comes from neo-Punic vt}iisc 
or f uneraJ iitcbr. 

They confirm tliat die Canhagiuian womcri, unlike Ihe men, 
soon ariopied Greek fa^ou.^. From early a£ tin? sbiJi century 
perhaps, they w'ctt nnlifoidcjed ralra stmiLir to those worn by 
Ionian womctit as shown on statorltcs of that period,** which 
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were probably itnportfttL Tbc pd^rss of the iophfi, i%*ho 
probably lived in abuut ilic ibiid cenimy, wors a very siziiptr 
pleated robe, gathord 10 thtz wairic by a Iiigb belt. The masoii^ 
who cut ihe diimsy fiuurral-^tones sfiowed their cUents wrapped 
in a pcrfecdy Mraight robe, occa^anaily ^dili a few pl^ts, a 
hdad-veH, sameEiincs a cloak/* This b more or Jess die Greet 
co^tuTue of the godde^ Kore Irotn tlie great sarcoplkagiis of 
SainroMo[Uf^uc+ Hut wt have also scoi that dif pleated rpbfs 
and cabes fitim Cyprus were worn by wcdnen as well as moo 
throughout die hisluty* of Cartlmgc^ aiitl, after its fall, In tJir 
neo^Pmuc cities. Neariy always a Jo^g tmbroitJered band, dir 
Greek paryph^^ descends Vinticalty ihc full length cjf the pleated 
robc& This decomdou, which seems to have been worn onJy by 
wotnai, was sometimes separate from die garment and somednies 
fa^cned to the JTlatc^L^l like a broad stripe. 

Atlenti™ Jias often liecn drawn to the siiniLirity between the 
pome co$tumc and that wdikh b worn toilay by the Modems erf 
North Africa; but in fact the Tyrian robe resembles che Egyptian 
giilahieh more closely dian die How big d^tiobah of the people 
erf the MaJigreb. The hooded do.tks, the burnms and the 
cocAohtor, which had no cquivalent in Oanhage, probably 
originated from the Koman cmulluj. Nevtitlidesa; Oriental attirr 
has remained rcmafkably unchaiiged diroughout the ages^ in 
markeij contnist to the capricious changes of Europe^ fadiion. 

E>-'F- Gamter** lias drawn from this fact a tumibcr of cok- 
c!u:auils which sccti on the w^holc to be corrtcK. In ancient tinics 
this ^ermcc in dothra regarded as the mark of a dafferefit 
ctvilizatiDn. The Greeks and the Romans violently condemned the 
long framed robe wdlh sleeve^:, and the itara^ In aU probability 
the Koamm borrowed die tunic frean the Carthaginians. The 
Phoemeuxn origin erf the word is accepted by phiJoLcgipis and. 
moreov'eTp h b wdl known that until the time of the Pmtie wars 
only a kind nf loiii'^dotJj, the subiigacuttim^ w^as woni uiidcr die 
tqga^ the aged Cau> cxpre^fxl hirnsrlf as quite satisfied with it, 
hut in fact, to Rcmie^ ihe word tunic ftieant^ vtrry early on, if not 
from die beginning, the Greek chiton, a length of material with- 
oui seams, which was fastened by clasps and wlikh left the aniw 
and legs the tuniax tidofii tnttnicuiofu w^Iiich was a 

ftprotluctkitt of [he Tyruin robe, WTitfl only worn bv titri^rtinev 
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The clasps or safety-pias which beoune so esseumi a part of 
European dress that their shape is usctl by artlianologi^ 10 
H;<itrng ^i'< h different civilizations, were rare in Carthage^ and used 
almost entirely by wonusi. 

Tlie Asiatic cost tune was certainly not very practical for violent 
exercise. It was based on a conception of tlic human body whidi 
was completely at variance witli that of the Greeks, j'ts early as 
the sixth century^ the Utter placed iiigh in their scale of values the 
idea of the body beautiful—^au idea held in abotnuiatioti by 
the Orientals. Clothes werc for the Hellenes a trivial accessory; 
their gods and heroes are represented as strong >T 3 U 0 g men com¬ 
pletely naked. Tlic Oriental, on the other hand, sought to inspire 
respect, not by hk strongtli, but by his dignity and wealth; he 
cared little for muscular symmetry; instead he preferred to culti¬ 
vate a portly figure more suggestive oT his opulence, and 3 
luxuriant beard and head of hair; and to vvrap humclf in ample 
robes. A man of importance, even if he tvcrc J-oung, would try' to 
look old, in order to impress others witli liis appearance of 
tvisdom. Oriental gods are ncv'cr uakedr all the Carihagiman 
idols were clothed, with the cxccplioo of a few lewd examples not 
later in date than die fifth century,** whose stylized caricature of 
the body and obscenity sugg«tst tJiat diey were fertility chaima 
rather dian real figures of divinities. 

Tltis tUsdain for the Jiumaii Ixidy led the Carthaginian artists 
to aiiatnmieal dstorthms. nra liccausc of Lack of skill, but to 
emphastre die parui in wbicli the magic potency of tlidr worE^ 
resided. This conception is still pneserv'ed in Islam today and 
why the Mo^ciris remain faJihful to a traditional costume 
which is not for them, as it is for us, a mere means of adornment; 
the strictest Moslems tiisist on die beard and the robe, and even 
the modernists among them who Itave Ijcen won over to Western 
ways^ cannot bring themscH'» to abandon the cAi«rc^fa or tlte 
larboeih, the round hat without brim or peak which rcsemblm 
so closely tiie turban of antujuit)'. and which, as rive fez. Juts 
become die symbol of ihdr faith. 

JEWXULEAY 

This philosophy of dress also accotmts for the exuberance of 
Ciirthiiginian jewellery, which disdained the strict sobriety of 
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Greek, aestlicdcs. Tlie Diost surprbing fashion was the wearing 
of nose-nogs; in Genesis wc read that the Canaaniies n’on: them 
and that they were calied ntzftn. Several icitaooita masks, Indi 
male and femuJe, itave tJiis suigular form of adornment.*' Ear' 
rings are so common in graves that every CartbagintaDf regardless 
of «a, must liavc possessed them. Moitover, to the Poettvtus, 
hlilpiiio suggests that Hannons slaves must have Jtad no Engers, 
since they ivorc their rings in their ears! The plainest arr small 
gold rings; others are lengthened by the additkiti of a pendant in 
tits shape of a ringed cross, the Egyptian tiieroglypiiic representing 
life; uUuna agaui have suspetided from them a tiny casket filled 
with beads, or a ]^wndant in the shape of an egg.*" The bronze 
head which decorates the lid of a mirror-case has a silver rosette 
in the IoIjc of the car. Somedmes a ring was worn in only one ear. 

Diadems wete not necessarily a sign of diatinctiou. Severad of 
die ^v'onicn siiou'n on funeral sidac tvear them, and tlicy arc 
found in gravusi belonging to ordinary mdtviduaLs. The famous 
Laily of Elthc wears a veniablc helmet of jewellery: rows of 
polished uncut gems rrameel by two enortnotn discs on either side 
of the lucad tvhich arc in turn encircled with other gems mund 
llieir rintsv But this fignn: must represent a goddess, for it is 
doubtful wLedicr such a massive tiead-dreja could ically have 
been worn by a mortal. The tail round cmwtis and gcm^utldcd 
ri'urai on sonic statuettes arc aim symUiU of divinity. 

Tlie most 1x:auliful jewds in our collcciiom an? necklaccsi one 
fuul as its tcjiire-picce a tunjiinisc crescent over a jacinth disc;** 
fnan this hung symmetrically twelve cylindrical ])cndanis, four 
plain ctcscetila, two cntscenis inverted over the disc, two round 
petidouts witli a central umbo and indentation below, and lastly 
two circular pendants wiili nine-pointed start in iclitf round dn: 
edge. Often dtc nccklnets are made of tiny brads connected 
together by a technique apparently Invented by tiic Phoenicians, 
who dissemuiated it throughout the Meditcrt^ican, and which 
the Etruscans adopted and perfected. 

Jewels were nut only used for necklaces. Many, like die ejouiiplr 
just discrtt)od, were grouped round the inverted ctrsceiu and 
disc, the astral .tytnbol etf tltestipnsne Clanhoginian deities; .1 gold 
merblliofl represents a squaitmg bottlc-sliaped idol in a niche;** 
a Tanii symbol on an altar is framed between two rearing cobras. 
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Vejy often the pend^mt^ a golden cytmdw decorated wiil^ the 
head of a sacred aniniaJ^ or a cryinal acorn ^vstli a goldai cup^ 
forms a vcrtahle reHquary^*' contaming^ not the bones of a 
ssimlj but a scroll, nr parcJimcni, or goLd 4 caf, covered with 
inscriptions and magic fonnuiac. 

Tbc poor contented thmiselvTs widi strmgizig togellicr ghss 
beads and shelh, with boric or tcrnicoita dianns. The latter 
generally represented Egyptian gods and all kinds of magic pro¬ 
tective $ji7nbcUf also of Egyptian origin^ such as the eye of HontSj 
the cobra or najn^ a pap^Tus^ an altar^ or a divine throne. Ver- 
couitcr and Cintas^' J^ve mailc a detailed study of the dislribsi- 
tion of these cbannn found in gmvea. Generally speaking, figures 
of gods become less frequent in later periods, giving way to tdmpk 
amuleisL, Tim ^eom to tudkate that in the iower classed al any 
raie^ rdigiom feeling tended to dcclbic and ca degcnemtc into 
plain supcT^iiom Aho, the cultural influence of Eg^pt, at hr^ 
verj' profound, contiuued to weaken alter Caithagc was cut trff 
from die East towards the begnming of die fifth cenuiry* 

Naiurally,^ both men and women w'orc bratdeUj^ dtlicr plain 
rings or spirak, and ilie women aho wore anklets, as 

Bcdoiiia women do today. 

Seals merit special cunsitleratkitt, for they serv-cd as jew ds^ and 
as chairnsH, besides fulfilling tlirir nomiat fiinctkm. In all atidcni 
and medieval sodctii^ die hitprcs$ of a seal was uidispensahJc to 
the authenticity of a deed. Scab therefoTe became the of 

titeir otvners persenafity and the designs engraved upon them 
were not cbo^^n solely for thtir decorative value, but also for 
tlieir rdigioLts dficiicy which guaranlned the deed they sealed, as 
it wenr^ under oatlL Anyone who bmke a conirat:! sealed iviih the 
imprint of hb tutelary guds, committed sacrilege aniJ t:xptwH] 
liiinaeir lo ihdr vengeance. The two gtcai dvilizatidifis front 
which Phoenicia drew its spiritual suatcjiancet Xlesopotanm and 
Egypt, had adapted a vizry special kind of K^al, the didce of 
whitli had bccu dirtiticd by the fundamcnLal prmdples ctf thdr 
religion: in Babylon it was a cylindrical roller of pretdous stooci 
whose entire suifaxc was cngrtiv-^d w'ith scents, often very com¬ 
plicated, from Chaldean tnytlibldgy; it was rolkd across the still 
moist clay of the wridng-tableL In Egypt, ihc seal formed An 
exact reproduetkm nf the scavenger-beetle which was fcgarded 
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as the rcprescoiattoil lin; Heliopolis siiu god, Klacpcrii die ball 
which the b cftlr toiled irptti^ciited iti mijiiaitirc the planet which 
KJurpen was bdicvcd to push in frunt of hnn acroGs ihe sty. The 
actual ^cal was ibt liai undcr^beily of the miocEif oti tvhith w^crc 
cfij^ravcd hieroglyphics forming New Year good wishes^ or praycn* 
CO the gods asking diem to cootcr loiig life on the oi^tier, both in 
ihis wcjrld and the nott, 

Tlic Pho^ucianA adaptetl both the Mesopotamiaii cylinders 
and the Egyptian scarahs iri tum^ but alicr the foiindatioii of 
Carthage the former began to di^ppear. Only five have been 
found in Carthage, and some of dicse had Tgyptiari designs, 
though one made in Jasper defnets the Babylonian god Mardouk 
strangling a winged monsier/* TliiB, mtli die comb ahady 
described^ is one of die tare traces of ^^IcAopotamian infiuetice in 
Africa. Rollers and scarabs wsrrc boUi mOLuited in a stirrup or 
ring inadc of precious mrlal^ in which die sod could mm, and 
which was worn round the neck on a cortL The ncarab rings were 
often smaj] enough to be worn as fingcr^ruigs* Tile mount varied 
aLxartliag to xht: wodth of the wearer, and the periixL In the 
jievcndi a«d sixth ccnituies b.c. only china scarabs were used; 
these wcnc made m Egypt m the Greek trading centre of 
Naucrads, which was to the empire of tlit Pharaohs whal 
Shanghai used to be to the Giiintse. In the fifth and fouJlh 
ceuturua n.C-» dir Quthagiui:ms began to make seals from jasper 
and coiTifrltiUi. They ihen abandoned Egyptian designs in favour 
of Greek onra. And tow ards the end of die fourth century, the 
seal, which had, as it were, been the symbol of the bend uniting 
the new Tyne vvitb its Oriental tradiikitis, went out of fashion in 
iis ttim^ in favour of the Greek inuglio, 

Tlie Carthagmians showed ihemaelvts to be good craftsmai in 
the an of engraving m predoiw slona anci mdred in aU forms ctf 
ct^ravmg* Tlie design of an areher, and of a Pegasus found in 
Utka,** bears comparison wiih the best productions of Greet or 
Eimscaii craftmien. 


OOODS and CifATtELS 

Carthaginian hou^, whieli were very plain and narrotv^ did 
not usually contain very- much fumiture* hi Uiose of the poorer 
da^es^ as En ihr d^nafs of the prcscnt-cUy Kubilcs^ whoftc sodil 
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tradiduns go biuik ui antiquity^ only a kw btgo wtJc round- 
The GfcckA called tlian iind they were u«d in place of 

cupboards for storing food* and even doihes. TIjc nrccni excava- 
tbns in En^&imc, in the pro\^intc of RoTj^dUon^** have ixvcakd 
dwellijigs whidi a^cii: contcmpunir^' with the Punic war5» In 
ihesCf an enomious jar ^tood in the centre: of the otniy room. Tlie 
few indbipcnsablc hou^old utensils wtikh the poorer folk 
required svere all made of to'ratotta: the brazier/^ tlie kt^noun of 
die Arai>Sr was used for ctxsking, and also^ In spite of the dsk of 
a%ph)7datioUj for providing a little warmth on ^vet winter days. 
Tlie simplsit of Lhese, like ihoec still sold by Djerbton grocers^ 
consist of a shallow bowl of whicJi tile brnn b niiscd to form a 
cTicncllared support for the cookiig-pOL Others more elegant, arc 
sliapcd like a small tower^ with holes in the side to provide the 
lucccasary draught. They arc decorated with tr^lypfi^ and lotrei^ea 
and arc very sirtular to die domesde inccnse-biiirtera. In facti 
liiorc was very Ittde difference between die altars on which 
mcetbe was burnt and where the humble dally sacrihccs tvcrc 
oftcTcd to the housdiold god* and the bmzier used for cooking. 

TciTOccHta lamps were used for lighting i Fhoeniebn lamps 
were extremely rudimentaiy—a bowb with the run piiidicd 
inw-ards to Iiold the wick* was placed on a saucer to catch the 
Oil w'hidi !%c[>cd through die hot clay. As in the tombs^ die lamp 
normally stood in a niche in the walL .Apan from a few very 
ancient exjcepitaiis, die Carthaginian lamps liad two necks.*” 

In about the fourth century, it occurred to some [xitter to 
dose up the oil receptacle by folding in die lip of ihc bowd before 
die clay was fired* and dius prevent ihe oil from spilling when 
the Lump was cairicd. But this shape was less ekgant than tltat 
of the Greek lamps, wliich had a round enclosed redervoir for 
die Oil, with a hole for filling and a tong tubular neck. Tlic^sc 
latter were imported in brge quantities from Rhodes Lind 
Alcxandrb during die lost two crmtiuiis before the fall of 
Ganhage. Some of tlieni were real wmi fcs of art ;** unc spechneti 
is ciirved in hard steme: an the upper part is a bc£ml«l male 
figure^ doubilt$s a god* wbreuc eyes in black enanid mlaid with 
a fme gold ctrclc, give it a Mifidngly Ulcdike effea. Ita body 
niergea below into tJiat of a frog. 

Tills saange conjunction, nemmiscent of the hybrid monsters 
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of lUc Gnofitica, can be cxpbincd by refermcc lo JJgvpiian 
aymboiism. The tadpaJe, which raicrgcd any visihfe 

origin from the Nile mitc 4 to ciiangc ijtio 3 i5ccm(^ to the 
S^ptians 10 nepr^a^eiit the hnmaa semi wlddi survived tlic bodily 
vidsatudcs of Jilc and deailt 

This magic lamp must have been carv'cd tn /Mexandria to 
accompany a dead man and to lib fuiiirc rcsurrcclian. 

Another stone Unip. found Vidtb this one* is shaped tikt? a btiman 
fieadp and is probably a Caithagiiiian copy of a Greek original. 
Ihr Ciuihagmian potters px^pitlarL^ed tliis type of lamp by 
m a king large numbers of inferior copies^ Today a modest forget 
has c^tablblied himself In an ancient vvatcrHTservoir near AbUga^ 
and having secured a mould of one of tliesc bcaided famp^ pro¬ 
duces copies by die gross which lie does oot evim tioiher to fire* 
Many tourists carefully bring back with ihcm these crude 
iravesue^ whidi art sold by urchins at the station cxitik 

The Caithaguuatts also liad veritable chajidclicrs with 
numrrmi 5 ctip^ hut these ^vene religious objects, which tiintas 
has compared widi die Acmoi tjscd in the worship of Dcmdcr,^ 
ahrady meiitiaiicd, as well wiLh- the fantous scvcn-hranch^ 
candlesticks used by die Hebrews^ In fact^ die cups are arranged 
in groups of seven; on die centre of one k die bita of the Egyptian 
goddess. Hadior; on another, famines in the Greek manner^ 
sinijlar lo iliosc which arc found m bronze vases* 

These oil-lamp a fairly bright light* provided that the 
wick trimmed 40 that it did not smoke. The light wa-s 
improved by dropping a few graiiiR of coarse salt on die wick. 
When Tunis ^vas libcmicd on May B, 1943, ihc city and tcs 
suburbs Wiiltniit decJricjty for severai tnonThs, sis the 

had destroyed Uie generating !>U1tr»i before suitcntirr- 
ing. Since candles w ere tmobuiinnble, and oil was sold every- 
where withuiit rcstnctUin, made tisc of antique huTipK. Thb 
unintciitional cxpcrtmcmi allows us to state that die Canhaginiajii^ 
couhl sec just as w'dl as our grcat-grandparcntis before die invcti- 
thni of the Cared Lamp. 

For lilt CaiiJi^gmiaR housewife* die lermcotta Jar Bcrytii one 
very essential purpose—that of carrjing waier. Afotkm «>cio- 
logist^ imvc commented on the great importanire of w-nler-carryihS 
in Barbaiyv A few years ago some of them imdeitDok an cacicnstvc 
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inquiry into xbc ^'arioiis mctKode used throughout the MahgicL 
The bislaMticm of wa^'side fountaifui as a first step towards 
bringing inhaler into the home, is ui proeeis of killing customs 
which, os die Bible rcniinck us, were of the utmost importance 
in diiily life. It was at the well that EUcaer found Rebecca, and 
Chrisi met tlir wtanati of Samaria. 

The Carthaginians, who had none of Uie higlUy developed 
conduit systents of tlie Roman engineers, foUow’ed the same pro- 
cedum as the Hebrews. The ivatcr-camcr was an iniportatii 
person. He led a donkey or ahorse, laden with two plaited conical 
baskets, in each of which was a pitciicr wltlv a pointed bottom. 
Tltcw are illustrated by a tmmbcr ol amusing statuettes. This 
kind of piiciier. shaped like an iuvcited cone, was in widtspread 
use in the .Mediicfranean. Although it appears very [mpractkal 
to os, it tiued very W'cU against the Banks oi a pack-animal: in 
a cellar, the point sat in a hole spcclaUy made for it, and even 
on board ship it went into a special support down in the hold, 
with the oeck protruding above deck.'* 

This pottery, cheap and easy to replace, w‘as tlie chief stand-by 
of the Caiihaginian liousclmld- It also provided the dead with 
a means oI facing the restricted bill eternal life licyond the grave. 
A childish belief which the iheoicgians soon abandotml, but 
which remained more or less uncunsdoualy nx>icd in ilir popular 
mind (and die trouble we take ovYr our graves proves tliat we 
liavc not entirely banished it), eonedved of the tomb as an eternal 
abode within which tiic dead carried on the norrmJ actidties of 
every-day life. An assortment of arndCE was therefore pbeed 
bentle the corpse, as decreed liy strict religious and legal rules 
diiiing fitinj the siath centiuy to the fourtli century: a pitcher, 
a pot, two ewccs, a lamp, and a saucer. Tlicse were tiic tsscntial 
provbrioriK for a journey, peimttted die dead petstm to manage 
alone vrithout having to come laick and bother his heirs. 

Tliose who enjoyed a higher standard of living could buy for 
themselves real artWes of ftimiinre such as wicker-ivork, carpets, 
and luuigings. The chief ambition of every family tins to be dbk 
to acquire one of those fine cedrw chests, niadc to last for evxr, 
in which jewels and materials could be siorad more conveniently 
than in jars.'* The father of the family w'OuJd probably steep on 
it, using a carpet as a maitrcsa, dius making sure duit liis wealth 


I 
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Wiis adcquatdy gii^rded. One day die datsL, the synibol of bis 
thrifty would do duly a$ bis cerfFui, Tlic bukfdiowH 
on moniinicnts, have also Jdi rheir Unpiiiit on Lbc floors of rombi; 
ihcy were used maiuly for gailicrii^ fmiL The Cartli^iiiiam 
wove pannier basket! for the dotitcy$, and it js permissible to 
miagine iJie CarthaginiAn in liie luarket-place stowing his pur¬ 
chases in a wicker basket, tike bis Tunisian descendants. The 
Wi-ord cop Amur has been emrent Lhniiighout the Meditcmjisui 
area itotn prehistoric times^ for die sin^ple reason that it 
designates an artude dial ha^ alway*! been essential to their way 
of life, 

SUigo mentions rush nmta, whkh look the place of c3aipeis 
among die poor^ and maitions among plants worth culiivatingj 
those which could be used for wickiTs or basket-work-^ The 
Carthaginiims made no use of the African esparto grass^ which 
was too sh^irt for their liking; they preferred the Spanisb graSL 
Finally, as w<r liavc srai, they taught die BcHicra to wcavi: 
cstrpets and to work patterns in them. 

In die later Carthaginian periodt the ricliest dtiaai$ adopted 
Greek fumiiurc, as dicy did Greek domestic architecture. We 
know that diey develop^ a croze for cenrmoiiial couches which 
were used especially for banquets Tliesc stimpcuoiis pieces of 
furniture, decorated with bmnzCp and gold^ wert: made in 

the East by fanioi^ artists, of whom die best kiiown^ Bocthu^ of 
Clialccdonia, nourished in the second lialf of the ihirti century 
Now. by a fiingutar chance, a collection of these sfl 

the Kuman! called them, resettibluig one of Bordiiifl* masteipidccSf 
Were broi^hr lo Tunisia^ They may have come from tlie W'ork- 
ahop of his jucccssom, 

Tlsc Xlafidia gaUey, whicli left ihc Pimms shortly after Sylla 
had sacked Adietia^ with a cargo of W'Oiks of an bound for Italy, 
sank off the corist of Timisia+ Besides die Agon group signed by 
the Chalcedonian scailpor in bmoniic, it earned bronzi: and marble 
statues, and couches v.hlch Poicissoi and Bi^chot have psuimdy 
pieced together.*^ Tlie couches cot^ted of a wooden frame, 
motifited DU iiictal<cwercd fed, and <m witkli lay a metal 
maitre^ inadc of intcrUced IrmiMc buhei^ TI^ elhow-reaUi had 
applied onuunentet ditmidve^ mintaiurc works of m: busts of 
Atbrnc or of Nike* lile-lILc hcAds of tieiglimg horses, and heads 
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ol Siclac, or Punic (ur ii«i*Piiiiic) funerary naik^,** bIiqw 

gutisits rrrlining on such coucbex in. [he Greek or Etruscan 
Rianncr. The food ivas placed widtin reach of the guests, csj srtaU 
three-legged tables. Titerc were abo richly carved seats; the 
thtemes of the statues of diidnitia found in (lie Sabnimb6 and 
Hamikar chapds arc decorated in the Greek manner with 
hv'inged vicitmes’ canning v.'capons, as were doubUcss, too, the 
aimdtairs used by the Carthagbnan nobles. 

Foon 

Like ail Mediterranean peoples, the CarthaginL'ins lived primarily 
on cereals and oUve-oiL Bread, and also a kind of porridge, were 
made from wheat and baricy. Gate gives die recipe for pub 
pwtica: 'Pul one pound of coarse-ground ureal in water and 
allow to soak thoroughly; pour into a dean trough; add tiiree 
pounils of fnab chetse, half a. pound of honey and one egg. Stir 
wdi and cook in a new saucepan/^' This sweet disli probably 
pbyed the same pan in Fuirie feeding *he trouieous of the 
Mahgrcb Arabs. Plautus describes the Africaus as ‘porridge 
caicni*, although Utc Homans were thezusdves just as partial to 
this pasta as their descendants are today to spaghetti and polenta. 

Tlic Ca r rhTtgh ibu pastry-cooks were renowned; their confec- 
rin n* vvene elegai^y sltaped in lemicotta moulds: some of tliese 
w-erc in thr form of fiiJust or animals; otlters of birds, shell-fish, 
and even of men on horseback'—fantastic figures borrowed from 
lilgypt or Greece.*' In Carihr^inian cookery, as in the Tiuiisian, 
sweet and highly spiced dishes must Itave alterruited. The 
peasaiiTS grew a very stroiig kind of gariic, which they med to 
cjtcessL Tlbc most prized vegetables were tlic cabbage, the chick¬ 
pea, and the ardeboke which probaWy ortginated in North 
Africa. It grows wild on the iraouaf, or High Tell plaicaux, and 
on the scarcely less arid slopes of ihe Sicilian mouniains. Like 
most of thr Senuta, ihc Phocnidanf abstained from eating peak; 
ncvenheli^ they hunted the wUd boar which swarmed in the 
maqtiit and fonsts of Timbb. But they ale dogs, a custom which 
seemed just as abominable to other nations as child-sacrifices. 

The great King Jiariiis, it is said, ordered them to cease both 
practices. He was not obeyed, and o'en today dog-eatens are 
found in (he neighliouTbood of Gabes, some cveji in the peninsala 
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of Caitha{;e. h> ihe jjjvat dctrimciu of strAy dogs. Meat waa 
maijily eaten when sacrifices were offered The priests took great 
care to lay clown what Uidr share of tJic nciitt) w as to be. 'ITiey 
iJarmed 300 pouticLi of tlte flcrii of an ox offered as an expiatory 
sacrifice, and wetc generous enough to allow the faithful to keep 
the olTa}, the bones, the hide, the legs, andtlit feel.*’ 

Fortmiatcly for the poor, fish were plciidfuL The coasia of 
Tunisia ane well siock^ wiili gray mullet, sca-percU, sea^^eis, 
sole, dolphins, and csjxjcialiy, tunny fish, which come cicry year 
CO Cape Bon, Tlit port of Miasua, today Side Daoud, probably 
owed its growth to its tuuny-rishing industry, Salutig-stations 
were set up in the south, at the lUltraJice to the Jake in the Biban 
Momitaittt, and all along ilie coast of llyswcium. Tunny were 
also brought fjuiii tiir Atltuitic, and fishennen from Gades ev'cii 
went a> far as the Sargasso Sea to catch them. The fish were then 
salted and packed in jais for sale. 

The innumerable Song pointed wtne-jan wfiicfi haw l«en 
found in Carthage prove dial n ine was a favourite drink. Xcver- 
thelesf. Plaio^ maintains that il was fotbiddeu fty law to soldkia, 
slaves of both sexes, magistraica in office, judges, .-sea-pilots, and 
also to ixidi men and wtHnen befort ttidufeing in the sexual act. 
But tlic philosoplier, if he did not in^imi this stem regulation 
himsrlf, must tiavr freely interprated some sacred law, like dial 
of AcKuhipiiis in iTutburbo Majus.** ITic epithet ’sober’, applied 
to cintain gods, and the Latin epitaph of a priestm of Hcrculs- 
Mdkijt, sciTTi to indicate that wtnc w-as in fact forbidden oti 
certain or to ctitaiu pcofule, 

Tt^ proliibiliim, however, was far los wholesale titan that of 
the Koran, for the Gardiaginiani certaudy cultivated the vine 
and marie wine, 11 icy even earned a certain raputation for 3 
kind of malaga or sherry whidi the Romans called paitutjt. Afago 
descrilm how h sh^Id be made:" 'Gather wcU-ripoicd grapes 
early in the morning, removing those which are mouldy or 
damaged. Drive rows of stakes or forked sticks into Uie ground 
four feet apart and Joto the tops with poles; s^nad tecds on 
these on which to expose the grnpes to liw* sim; cover at rUghl, 10 
prft'cni die dew from makin g than damp. When the grapes are 
dried, pick them off the rialks and drop them in a piicher oc jug. 
Add atoogh best-quality' must to oner die grapes. On the sixih 
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fiay^ when Utcy liave absorbed the mmi and have sivollcij, place 
them in a basket and crush in a press, oollcctiiig the UquitL Next 
tread the residue and add fresh made from other grapes 
whidi liave tieen idi in the sini for direr days- Mix well and 
press. Decant die liquid Xroin diis second pre^Eing into jars and 
seal immediately to pre\TOt U from going I jitter. Tlnm. after 
twenty or thirty daya^ when fermetiLatiPn h cooiplrtc^ strain into 
odicr jars. Ck^i die htls ininicdtaidy with piaster and cover with 
a skhu' The Tunkian Jews use a skniJar mcdiod today in the 
dktrict ixnmd Bizerta^ 

flowcvcr, most African wmt was not held in very high c^eoti. 
The Greeks as web as, the Romans maintained that lime or -n^en 
plaster was mixed uiLh it to ncuUaIu:e ji? acidity. But H may he 
thought that dtdr owti habit of adding piidi or resm to didr 
wine was not much better* 

QmunnooD and upbhinoij^g 
A tcTtacolta statue from die Temple of ThinissiU^' represents 
a youjjff woman whose head is covered with a enrbus tight-fitting 
round liac. She has a mub nose and a broad mouthy witldt give 
her a homely rustic appcarunce. She is preparuig to suckle lier 
child, w'hkh jdie is holtiitig on her lap. Tliis wgs !tow die humble 
folk who frequented tJie sanctuary' imagined dte great Couro- 
iroptik fJemtter, but ii can be assumed tluit ihis ntsde Madonna 
was modelled from a md peasant woman feedtng her child. The 
goddcss-nuiw also appeal^ dsewhcrc; for exaniplc. in a niche 
behind the throne of the Tanii with the Sphinxes in die Lavigeric 
Aiuscum. Tints die Punic religion, which on the one hand exacted 
dir. horrible tribute of babies burnt alive^ pmd honour also to 
die sanctity of motherhood, and ctiufd portray it in ihc mosi 
touching nianiirr. 

It b only fair to point otii iltat apart from the atrodties of thcee 
cemnonio in which cltUdren perished, the CaithaginiaiiH were 
no more cnief In their treatment of new-bom babies than other 
pciqj|c!$ of antiqxuty. bi the Mcdiieiranean world* economic and 
social coiididons, as wet! as ilic sexual praedees which were 
lolcraied, made it nniversatly inexpedient to rear evtry cliihi that 
wa^i bom. In fact, die Greets and Romam nqiitmchcd die 
Carthoguitaiis widi confciring a rdigious and ennobling value 
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on a mdanchoty but nccrasar)- practice^ ivhich they mdu!ged in 
themselves in ahamcTul and secret ways. A baby bom in Carthage 
ran very little more rifk of being burnt alive on the day of the 
tufit'k than did a t»hy in AiLctii or Rome of bring ab.and<Hied 
at scHnw strect^ecsnicr, on a heap of filth, where it was left to the 
tender merocs of wild animals; or if the best happened, slave- 
dealers might come nhmg and talce it. 

It niittt not be thought that the Carthaginians neglected their 
children. Like the Romans, tlicy had goddesses whose special 
function it was to watch over child-binh. A curious bas-relief 
which tvas found near Beja. portrays seven, divinities, probably 
Ntiniiflian. but whose names and appearance prove ihai their 
worahippecs came under the cultural iitfiucticc of Carthage.** .At 
the feet of a goddess called Viniuaitt, a wailing baby lifts itsell 
up towards her as though appealing for her protection. She is 
holding an elliptical object wlikh A. Medin thinks is a pair of 
forcept. If it is, Vinhuun was a kind of African Lucina. 

Perhaps new-bom boys were citcunicised, Ttie Phoenictans. 
like the jew^, borrowed this custom from the Egyptian*, who, in 
their turn, had probably borrowed it from African ^'eglQes. 
Oiiglnally it was an tniliadon rite signifying integratioa into the 
cammunity~a relic of the practice of mutilation (litc knocking 
out icdJji which wa* practi^ by primitive peoples, such a* the 
Capsians who lived in Tunisia in the Palaeolithic Age. Appar¬ 
ently ilic Libyans also ptactised dirumdrion. Did the C^aitha- 
giniaru later give up a custom which ihc Greek* and Roman* 
considered barbarous and shameful? S. G«ll,** at least, thought 
», since none of the rather crude jests that Plautus direct* against 
the Carthaginians makes any references to this mutilmlon. Rut 
in Italy liimc can have been few opportunities of ennfirming thb! 
However, there may have Iwtn a religious reason why circuni- 
cisicji w*as eventually given up by die- woishippen of Baalt it 
was regarded as a means of claiming back from the god the 
person who imdrrwcni the operation; the Caithitgini.ms paid the 
human tribute demanded by their gods, through the practice of 
the Thus the daughter of some children made unnecosary 

the mutilation of the rest. 

The conferring of a name on a child was certainly a religious 
act. Unlike the Indo-Eiiiopeans, wliose method of naming ex alted 
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the mdividiiaJ's human qualities, or Liis aociai aJ^imtages, the 
Semites cmpliasized his (iepmdeacc on tht gods. Many Punic 
names an: formed front the name of U» god in question preceded 
by the word abdj whkb means ‘servant’, e.g. i:\btfnidkart, servant 
of McJtait, wind] gives Amikar; Abda^n, Abdeahmoun- Other 
names ait really a short phrase expressing a divine action, e,g. 
f\sdnibal, which is really Aarubaal, 'He svho is aided by fiaaJ‘. 
Arab names art like this today, e.g> Abdallali, and all those names 
in which Abd is lollowcd by a word mcauiug God. Of partieiilar 
interest are the Caithaghuan names Baalalyaton, ‘ 13 aal has given 
him’, and Muctumbaal, ‘gift of Eaar. Carcepino has demon¬ 
strated, in comideriiig their Latin cquivaknut** i>onatiii and 
ConetsxuSf applied to Ahienns in the ImperiaJ period, that these 
names designated rTctims intended for the metk, but w'ho 
lead been spared through the form ol substitution known as 
tnoUfiomor,. Tlit Carthaginian name system sunivTd for a long 
tiiuc, and the African QirisUans who bier invented such inon- 
stnorities as Qundvuitdeus and Dcqgratias, were still observing iia 
essential rules. 

We Imvc very little Infonnation about the kind of clothes worn 
by Carthaginian babio. ‘fhe dirinc child cf the goddess Tliinissut 
is quite n^ed, and the African climate would allow a child to 
l)e so for several months of the year. A number ol fecding-bonlc! 
have been found; thev" are simply scrnall egg-shaped vases with 
a funnd-shaped neck and a very tapering spout, around which 
was wrapped a doth to serve a« a teat.*'' A complete set of doll’s 
crockery has also survived—a. collection ol minute jiars, jugs, cups, 
plates, anrl moulded day tamps. 

Information abatii the Carthaginian cducaritm system is 
equally meagre, Acconliiig to the Emperor Julian, Carthaginian 
ch 3 (ircn were sent from tbdr home at a fairly early age, wfilj 
the injuaciion to live by tlie fruits of their labours and to avoid 
all shameful ads-*' Seen from this angle, Prinie ediu;aiitM> must 
have been very practical, and iicattr to ilie idea of living by oneV 
wits than the Greek paidna. 

h may be that this kind of practical training was given 
especially to children whtne fomilici destined them for trade and 
distant enterpriser Priestly families probably had tlieir own 
schools within the precincts of die temples, like those <f the 
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Jewish mbbiiL Hictc, tlie diildieu wuuld be laughi to read and 
WTite Phoenician, and to Icam the poems and niles in wlndi 
m>th£)l(]!gy and rinial wete Iianded down. To this study of the 
Phoenician 'Biiiic', the aptcr pupil Vk-ould add die aubdctiei of 
iht^logical controvcisy. It would be impossible lo imdenumd 
how the Punic religion could have atiaiued the ltdghts of 
abstraction suggested b> aotne mottuments, if ‘iinivciBkies’ hsid 
not existed comparabk* v^iih the TaJmudic circles, and, in some 
respects, witti I lie Lstamif medersa. 

The lay nobility, at least in ihc later years of Carthaginian 
hiaiory, sought lo give their cliildrcn a more Uberai education, 
htany Carthaginians had leamt Greek in Sicily, or even in 
Carthage itself, although utidcr pressure from die consm'ativc 
elements, the Senate Etad contemplated a ban on tiie study of 
Greei, on the pretext of preventing communication widj the 
enemy.” 

Some CariEiBginians were attracted by the humanistic ideals 
of tlie Greek fuadeia and tvanted to bring up their chfldreii in 
the Hellenic manner; the great Hamiibal had sludied iiiilitnry' 
sinitegy in Greek tcKi-Ixiofes, and probably acquired a Kmattcring 
of other diadplmes as w ell Sophonisba, we are told, was jittt as 
accomplished in the liumanitifs as she was in musk, so women, 
apparently, were not denied im education. Perhaps tlity ivcrc 
cii’cn aJimvrd to devote tlicmselvts to the non-utilitarian arts, 
thrhiii* die boys were dmcvied at an eariy age Into practieaE 
activities. 

It b tempting to asuine some connexion between the meagre 
knowledge we have of the flarthaginiaD educational syatem, amt 
dit [wvcTty in intdkclual and artistic matters we have already 
(lOTCtL There was certainly no Pimic Eiujiianhm. In so far os they 
are corucious of ibeir reasons, this deficiency may pcrliaps explain 
the eathusiastti of certain modern admiretx of Carthage wfio 
Eiappcn to Etc Eiostdc to ilic classtcal tmdiiton, precisely Esceattse 
they have had fttile shore in its Eieoxfits. The exclusively pracdcal 
training lEir Carthaginians received was a great handicap to 
than when diey- found t}tem«rlvc& competing with other nations 
ivho had a less utilitarian conception of culture. Tlicir failure in 
this re^Kxt is oil The more remarkable hecaiuc ibdr intelUctuaJ 
abiiity was unanimously recognized l>y their ooiiicmporaiies^ 
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Morwvcr, all that ha^ sun’ived and criidin^d iii Cartljiige ivas 
tlic wijrk of iiiQS€ sections of the populaiioji who received some 
spirttiLal trakiin^: the pricsia and the Hclletittcd nobles, 

OOORTESY 

The Crocks ajid Romans accused ilic Carthaginians, and indeed 
all Asiatics, of a ieniJe auitude towards thooc ifi auiiiority^ But 
thi^ was merely an ejcaggeiaiion of over-refined OdeniaJ polite- 
ticssL** The Cartliagiaiam saw no shame m hirmiiiating thidn- 
selves before those whom they sought to honour. When the tide 
of ^var demanded ihoi they should seek mercy at die hands of 
Roman generals, liie most important men of the dty did not 
Eieatate to prostrate themsdves and even to kisi the feet of Uieir 
conquerors. Tile Romans were irritated by siicli fa^vning, but 
Dcvmhelcss borrowed frtini tJie Carthagiiiiam some of ilit 
courtesies tliat were Liddfig in their own traditioti: tile greetitig 
Av£ is of Fhoctiioian origin.*^ 

THE TAI4ZLV 

The light control iiLxcrciscd by ditir Govemment gave little 
opporttinity for the Carthagmiam to satkly llicir olivkmsly 
sensual uaaire. Otic can readily bdiwe the ancient who* 

like Voltaire later, affirmed that Vitriol and fire Rowed in the 
veins of the miiabiiaiits of Mourn .4tla$ and the ne^hbouring 
lands'. But little indulgctice was shoivn to the ^vcakiessea of tlie 
flesh, TTie religious reform of the fifth century and the decline of 
Astarte in favour of Tanii, had puiificd religion of most of its 
scixuat practices, which had ihcir origins in fertility rites. Sacred 
pra^itut es 5urvi\ t?d ooly in the single lempk of Sic<:a. 

Morrcrt^er, the smicturc of the family and the status of women 
did Littlr to encourage masculine licence, Alonogamy 
generally, tf not univcmlly, practised, and many tombs contain 
tlie d;;cktons of niomcd couples. There is no eridence of u hjtfem 
or of cimurhs. The w amim of the arfetocrucy, svho. os we liave 
socn^ teceh^ an extensive educaiioii, w4tc able to i^ercise con* 
ridcrabk pcjfitlcal inBuencc. llicy could also become priestesses, 
with cconpleie comrol over all tlie temple pcrscamd, Ijoth maJe 
and female. 

There appears to have bem Utile homosextiaUty jn Carthage. 
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The Roman gcmral L. Quinctius FLuninmua, brother oif the 
‘liberator of Greece, had a Cairhaginiaii bcft-fricnil One day 
he cut the throat of a deserter ftcan Gaul purely to atniac dik 
youth who had miased a gUtUalorial combat;" but a slave’s 
depravation mast be blamed on Jiis masters rather than on his 
aative hmcL 


Aitvsnur-srs 

On the whole, Pluiarelr^ was probably right to describe the 
Carthagmiatis « & stem people, hostile to pleamnes and amuse* 
merits. Thdr dty must have seemed ray duU to the GiceLs, 
Theatre and public games were unknowTi, The only public 
festivities Vs ere rchgious ceremonjcs, and there was uotliing amiis^ 
iog atiout ihem. Tlic feasts organized by biponant personages 
eliciting popularity were usuaUy orgies. In this commimity of 
btismcss^nicn^ tht arts \vctc ivg&nfcd as ii3f:le^ accompJiabrneiiWi, 
and mon langwi^ed. Musk ajpiic seems to have bceu hnid in 
some tXipeCT, nlihoiij^h ^ number of mdcnicd bone or ivorj' 
tables which Imvc sumvi'd and have bt^n regarded as the limJg« 
of strmgcd msurnniefits are more likely to be casket hinges** 
However, the gods weit oltm represented aa hoiding a duldmcr 
or ^itheTp'* and liiLs would Indite the use of music for rdigicms 
cercmQflje$. It was al&> used as an accompamimoit to ritual 
dances. Tnie Ug^i poems^ tlic Bible, and clas^JcaJ [exi^ sho^v 
that the Pho<aircian^ like ihe Hebrews^ honoured their godn by 
pcrformmg rhyihnuc cvoluttonsj a shiinc near Beirut was in 
fact dedicated 10 Baah die god of dancing. Somctiiitcs die strp^ 
of xhmt ritual clano» were slow and digmJied, like duiee still 
performt^J c^ay by Greek and Siollaii pea^ianis; scimetimes 
they were wild and frtnzted, 10 areuse the divine power iiiliemit 
hi ail things Flaiibcrt based liU dcscripdmi of the frenzied leap* 
mg of dw fanatics of Baal on the He would have been 

interestid m a small Phciraician mooutneni found in Sardinia 
and whkh lias bern dooibed jim rcrendy by P* Cintai’* Tliree 
cimpleidy itude women, and a man dres^ctl in an Egyptmn Inin* 
cbdi (prebabty a priest) are otecuring a freiiricd d^ce round 
a kind of rinial stone). They* are prabahly engaged in 

stimulating the frrtili^g energy^ latent in the done, so that it 
may pa^ into the bodies of the dicers, who appear to be mbhitig 
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thdr naked bodic$ against juist as Brctoo women did ntii long 
ago against die dolmens, to ward off atcrilliy. Siidi ceremonies 
saUslied neither the seeker after beauly nor the aeekrr after 
pleasure, Moreoverj it seems like!)- ihal in Cartilage iisdf iJie>' 
died oul compJctdyf or were at any rate made more respectable 
after the reforms of the fifth century, and tbat they aireived only 
in sonic of the ranatcr provinces. 

SUPERSTtTIO?!^ 

The ntelancholy and barbaric temperament whidi made tl)c 
GanJiaginians ^ odious in the eye* of oUier uatiopLi was *he result 
not of avarice aiotie, but of anotlier feeling which appears to Jiave 
dominated tlicir entire beings uamciy^ supemttion, or,, as the 
Greeks called it, *fcar of the Demon\ drindoimonrai From the 
cradle to the grave, the Carthaginiafi felt himself surecninded by 
hordes of evil pow^ers, against whom lie waged ceasek^ hut im- 
equal combat. Nothing has been more lasting than thh conviction 
which ndlJier the later changes m ndigitHij nor all I he progress 
of science have been able to eradicate frnm the Mediterranean 
mind. Even today^ the Tunisian, be^bc Moslem or Cliristian^ stUl 
belie™ in the evil rye, in mugie ijpelk^ and evil genii, as ^\d\ as 
in beneficent saints dioseti Indiscriminiiiely from among the 
disciples of Jesus or the companions of Mahomet. Most of the 
means he employs to protect liirtiself from evil infiuciHrts go back 
to remmest antiquity^ For example, Uu? full which wa3 often 
cai\'ed on the Punic sidae or whicli figured in Roman mosaics, h 
iitiJl pamted on ihc arahns, or cans used to carry vegetables to 
market: and superimposed upon it, as in heraldry^ b the 'Hand 
of Fauma'; ibis has no oonnexkm with orthodm Modernism ^kX 
al} but is an exact repiDducdon of the "Hand of Haal" which 
appears on the pedlmcni of soniie of the stcUe from the iopkcL 

SICKNESS 

The demons were imagined as deformed and grimacing bein^ 
and are so represented on the marits, which were aipposed to 
ward them off by fadng tlicm with their own likenes* When tn 
the dog days the t^ew and from liie Lake of Tunb came 

a stimdi as of rotien eggs, the constii, Censorinus, wa^ afraid 
that he wtiuld lo^ his whole army* He therefore ordered it to 
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aWndon its camp on the isthmus. But the demons came in upon 
the ivind aotl swooped dow'ii tipoa the young children, muting 
Uicm with a form of tlj-semcr)' which kiOetJ tJieni in a ferv Lhkux 
M any parents harl saciificcd their lirst-bonj to Tanit and Baal, 
ti! the hope dial they would protect tiic remaining diiltlren. Bui 
even ilitsc great gods were not aJwaj'a sufficiently powerful to 
ward olT llie nccittscd evil spirits, and all the parcnls could do 
was to bun' the tiny corpses in jjiis, in the hope that the earth, 
[ecciving the bodies intact, would give them another life- 

Sometimes the demons did not kill their victuns. Implead dicy 
maimed them, and die bone deformations arcstdi viable in man v 
a skeleton. Or else they infected dw e>'es of their victims with 
tradionia (granular ct»j|uitetiritis), and cut diem off from the 
light of day. Nowadays^ tn spite of medical progress, the streets 
of Xiinis swaini W'iili such wretches: bandydcggijti, l;une, huncli- 
tnicked, and blind. Tliey have no other resource than w touch the 
hearts of the jiasscrt-lry through the spectacle of dicir mtsfririimes. 

The Carthaginians ivere not ignorant of the arts of medicine. 
We have ses irrat doctors' stelae. But their knowledge was not far 
rcmo^'cd from diat of the sorcerers: we do not know \vhat they 
pnscribed for their patients, but Mago has preserver! for ti* a 
numtjcr of x^tlciinary treatmcnlSi They are not very reajsmriiig. 
To cure a hoise suffering from asihnia, ite recommends^* that it 
should be bled in a dotten (Afferent places for three days. Then 
a ituxture should be nutde of cnnffnlly measured quantities of 
saffron, myirh, spikenard, white pepper, mead (hydromclj, 
rose-pelii] oil, and lentils: the mixture to be cooked in a new Jar, 
in the proence of a dog tvhich had been kept mdoors for ten 
days; then there should be added more niead and one egg. The 
resuitine mixiure to he adimnutcrcd for at least ten days. 

To cure retention of urine, a simpler treatmaii was usttl: it 
was merely ncetasary to He die animal's lioovca, to (Kaind the 
filings and to mix tlicnt with wine; tlit rtiuittng mixture was 
administered via the nosuils, b face of such diariaianism, many 
Cartliaginiati# prolwhly preferred to trust their gods! Edimoun no 
dmihi cured ihrskk, like tlie Greek ged of medicine, Aesculapius, 
with wlinm be was identified. Another healing god was Shadrapa 
who was identified with Horm, and particulariy witli Dionysus.^’ 
He healed principally the bites of reptiles and uthcr potsonous 
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creatures, which have always bceu learcd in Africa. Snakes 
abcFund in the inuneciiate vicinity of Carthage, but most of them 
act hacmle^ grass-snakes. Tliea, as now, their presence insirie the 
house w'as probably regarded as bciiefkent, for were one 

of ilje maiufestailam of the household god. A species of viper, 
wliich is about as bng and thick as a man’s artn, and whose bite 
ts quickly fatal, is found in ilie maquh on Cape Bon and as far 
as Bou Komine. But tlic cobra and the homed viper arc; fotuid 
only in the stcppciiand south of the Adas chain. Scorpions swarm 
throughout Africa; (hey are still found in Carthage and even at 
Sidi Bou Said, where accordit^ to local legend, tliey do not 
attack those who rnnkc no effort to kill them. Tlie commonest, 
tile small hbek scorpion, is reLuively harmlcst, hut the \'ery 
dangerous large ycDotv scorpion is not unknown on the ficniiisiib. 
'file Arabs greatly fear them, and also certain kinds of Lizanl, 
like tile gecko, which they regard, qukeivrongly, as poisonous. 

Against scorpions, the ancients took very shnilar precautions 
to those used today; they rubbed the of thdr twds vsith 
garlic, or stood them in a cup ol water (today camphor or fuel 
oil are used). Bui magic tv'sa uatiiiiilty resorted to, as well: 
scorpion-shapes were cut out of diin sfacet-lcad and buried under 
the threshold—an application of the wch-knowit principle; 
sinuih timiSbm nurantur, Egyptuit talismans were also used, for 
example ntiulaturi! stelae of black granite dmwtug fJorus tramp¬ 
ling ilie crocodile and covered wiiJi hiowglyphics.’* We found 
one (A tlic<c charms TKar tlie Antouine Baths. Vercoutlcr could 
not have known of it, hnt he liaii already shoun tiiat the magical 
rigris engraved on gold-leaf and wxht) round the neck, roiled up 
in a case, resemble those on thestebe.’* 

Amulets reprcseiitiiig l^talt Putecus were atai used as a pro¬ 
tection against sri!.iliwt- 


FUNERAL RITES 

W'liatevci precautions ipvcrr taken agaiUAt demona^ a man ulti¬ 
mately siiccumtied to them. The survtvon then liad to take great 
care to safeguard the repose of (lie dead man. Otherwise he 
might become an evil spirit seeking revenge against tiiosie who 
had not given him what hr needed. However, the Canltaginians 
were not so obsessed as the tgypiiaus with anxieties aiwut the 
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Jic3ct vrtuici TJidr p^irsdiriOfiiGud taidtnds conflicted with tlidr 
siiperEtitkHis belief;^! ajid| lakcn mgetber witlt ^ tiaiimd lutrdne^s 
of henn, obliged the dead to make do witii a minmiun] of strict 
necesitio. Reference lias already' been made to the lengthy 
survival of the very' primitive idea that liJe bfryond the grave was 
a pallid cxiensJen of canliiy exisience v^tdiiri the cnnfijies of the 
grave, from which the dead would oot sedt to emerge provkliiig 
they were supplied wLlli a certain amount of comfort, and left in 
peace. It suflked, tltcrefore* to bury the corpse deep encRtgh to 
make sure dial hb grave was not interfered with, and to supply 
him with a few provisons and useful articles. 

Tlie poor cemteuted themselves nith burying their dead in a 
gTavcj but the rich shclrercd didrs within stone vaiills ^vho^ 
massive ardiitectum protected them from ihicves and gave them 
a rough approxiujation to the house in vihieh they h^ Jived. 
Later, as an additional precaution^ the fiincral-vaultwa^cxcav^ed 
in the side of a shaft, 35 deep do\si\ a? pjssibic** In die ncctopcdia 
of SaintCi^Mtinique they reach a dcjkh of sixty 10 .i hundred 
fect« 

When 3 L !>ody was buried in a tcunb, it was ddna' wrapped in 
a shroud or immersed in aromatic FKiin as a simple kind of 
cmbalmuig; the corpse was tlsen ejicloned in a wooden coffin— 
$ometimc 3 just a household chest- From die seventh century to 
the fifth cenitir^' the coffin [or sonicririies a simple litter siidi as 
the Arabs use for their funerab today) was given Ihe lurLber 
protection of a crude limestone sarcopfiagua. 

Later, mnrbk sarcophagi wtinr isought from iJie Greets— ftp- 
quasUy lliey were decorated with painting^*® In Asia Minort 
from tf»c cariiest tima, die PlioeniemiiSp and partieulady the 
Sidonioiifl^ had copied the Egyptian aiitliropoid sarcophagi, 
though die$c were eventually altered through Greek influence. 
Anthropoid sarcophagi have bom found at Caamta in Sicily, and 
in Andalusia, hut the Guthsiglniaas;, apparently, never adopted 
thcni^ 

The marble sarcophagi decorated with stanus, (iiai were found 
in the Sainie-MonUiiMT necmpolk, and ^vhich dale from ihr end 
of the fourth century' or beginning of the third century, fohow 
quite a differetti tmdiiiori” The (^gic$ are uot recumbeni, but 
stand ujiright with thdr feet im a pl^th* Are tlicy Che images of 
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Ijccn n& certain exampli: fcHind in CaHiiage of a pcfsoiui cfRg)' 
on a tomh; the only fimiiral-portmiis wear the statues md stdae 
erected above the surface of the ccmeieTy to receive offering? and 
iribntQ of respect on bdudf of die tkceii$ix!. On the other hand, 
there are imnimcrahlc examples of idob and small images repre* 
scntTiig divine figures^ whidi were Inoried beside die coipse to 
protect him from demoiiA, terracotta siatuetteSj and 

aciulet5 conic within dii^ category. Moreover, ai least one 
Phocnidan sarcophagus frxim Cypru? has rJTigics of protecting 
gods carved upon k; the figures ol Bes and Asiartt are tepcated 
foiy times on the diort sides."" There is, then, no a priori rcasuii 
for saying that the Sainte-Monique effigies represent men rather 
than godSi Do their attitudes or their clothes help ns to decide? 
Two sarcophagi have been found with fimalc effigie?, and two 
v^th male* Tlic wdi-known statue of the arrayed in die 

plumage o/ a huge dove is beyond all doulit wearit^ die attire 
of a goddess—the samCp in fact, as iltat v-nm by the Lconto- 
cephalic I'anir from ThinissuL The tltcory duu it b a priestesses 
robe IS pare conjcctare, without any ardiueologieal or textual 
basis,. The faci is that on all the Punic monumcois we po$iSCS 5 » the 
god is distinguislied from ItLs worshippers by hb stature and by 
tib aitire^ and diis is fully m keeping with the Phocuidau con* 
ception of the trajuceiidciitfil nature of ihc gods. 

For similar reasons, we cannot accept that this femidc figure 
represents a dead wciman who lias joined the gods; $uch an 
apotheosis, familiar enough to Greeks or Romans^ would be in 
direct cnfitiadiction to Punic rdigious^ idr^vs^ H^iodicr Sitatuc, m 
Creek costume, is a conventional figure, and in Greece could 
have represcjitixl Knre, just as wel! as a ddfied woman. But a 
sielc found in Hadmmetijm*^ would seem to piwt that the 
Carthagmiaits preferred to represent divine (igtim. On dib stele, 
bearded men wearing t-pi-iogas arc liolding a dosed box in one 
liand, and rabiiig the t/ther in a gesture dthcr of prajw or of 
beuedktion. Titty may he interpreted as tidng a Hellmizcd form 
ofBaaL^’ 

Tfie sarcophagus Avith eS^ioi attired whidi Avas found in the 
necropolis of Tarquiriia,*' coniained the remains of an Etruscan 
named Larb Partiunus;^ it confirms mtlirr than contradiCEs 
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our titffOryH An Etruscan who had come to livi; in Carthage 
might very welt have placed himsdf undcLr the protection of the 
Piiflic Baal, as did many Itallanjs or Greeks who had settled m 
Giita, and even offered die fitoVk sacrifice^ Bm It b very unlikely 
that when he got hack lo Italy he would go on wtarbig Funic 
even opposing that he had wom Jt in Garihagc, which 
is most improbable. 

The origin of these divine elfigies, so difFemit from anything 
produced by Punic artists, and the identity of the sculptoi^ who 
executed thcm> remams a matter of conjecture:** Carthage Jtsdf, 
Siefly, and Etnnia have all been suggcsird Tlie latter mav be 
dismissed ai once: tlic eositixdc and the attitude of the male 
statues are inccinlestably Carthaginiait The figure of woman 
holding aside her veil, belongs to a commonplacr GtoIs type, 
and like so many orhers, part of ihe repertoire of the Greco- 
Punic sculptors. 

Tlierc fcmaias the goddo^ cknhed in dove’s plum^e—her 
costimie is almost ccriaiidy Egyptian. It ihcrcfore seems dear tliat 
all these Sainte-Monique statues were f^xeculed by 
artists working in the service of Carthage. Tlie siaiiics represent 
a clumsy comprcuritse bciw'een the Greek funerary statue and 
die covered sarcophagUB whicJi had been in hk* in Phoenicia for 
a laug time, Tlic adoptmn of .such a romprombe might very w'cll 
iiavc been facilitated cithiu- in Air^tandria or in Cartilage by 
mentodes of the Egyptiau anthropoid sarcophitgi. Tlic Etruscan 
Laris Pa^tiutut^ may have been attracted by the purely super- 
ficia! siniibriiy Ijetwccn these and the sarcophagi with recumbent 
figures <if his ovm country. But there can be no very close rela¬ 
tionship between thc^ three families of fimcral'ntonumfmts. 

A funerary' casket from an adjacent niCTopolis in SaiJire- 
Moriique*^ illustrated an even more developed adaptatioti in 
Punic traditions of ihb compromise. On die lid, a Hdlenizci) 
image of Baal is engraved a apedfieally Curtfuigintan tech¬ 
nique. Anoiiirr casket, however, wkli the image carved in reBcf.* 
diGws ihe next tran^itionaJ stage 

Whether one consjdcTs the behaviour of die tivtng or dieir 
notions of the afrer-life, it must be admitted diat in Carthage, in 
the second and thin:l ccniurics, a proce^ of evolurion was taking 
place which was firdug die indivkluid from ihe material and 
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moral canstraint which had been imposed on hint by dvic 
(Usdplinc as wdl as by the national tradition. 

This chaise, which sltowcd itadT in all domains, woukl have 
given the new Tyne a much mote human aspect, if it had not 
b<xa bniially arrested. But it would also have effaced the lost 
traces of oiiginality; and it is just dm originality which is inierest^ 
ing in the customs of the Carthaginians. For technical progress 
and refmemait of manners and customs scan, tn all times and 
places, to lead innitably to uniformity in individuals and to the 
disappearance of tlietr [raditionsH 
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CHAPTER VI 


TRADERS AND COMMERCE 


THE 

T hekf. bi one seciion of Lhe population of Cartilage which 
wv iwe not as yel mentioned, but whidi was m fact 
the most important and llic niosi widely tnowjiT the 

traders. 

In the word* of Isaiah;' *T>Te, . . , whose merchants an: 
princes, whose iraffic'keis are the honourable of the c3Tlh\ Fhny 
has no hcshalJon about deserhring the Poeni as the Lnventurs of 
commerce. The Hebrews, the Creeks, and the Romans ait agree 
in praising die ingenuity and tirclrss activity of the Sidotiiaus 
and Tyrians. 'Pbey weir to be found in all the countries border¬ 
ing tile Mediterrancati and even fartlio' afield in the remotest 
lands of Western Europe. All najJam tductanily accepted tlieir 
presence, and while curing tlteir knavkh iridu and their rrknilcsa 
pursuit of gain, admitted that they txnild not dlspeo^ic widi their 
services. 

Tlie Canliaginlan traders may aptly be compared witli many 
modern business-men from cunniriejc liordcting the Mediter¬ 
ranean: Levantines, Armenians, Jews, Greeks, Mostabites, and 
Djerbians from North /Vfrica—nil of whom leave their native 
Umcb ID make tlwir fortune, are willing to stun hi some luimbie 
trade and to live in uiiccmfonable and often sordid dmunManf es, 
but who cvcmually amass gmai wealth through sheer hard work, 
thrift, and not too scrupuloun ipgcmtity. 

However, the Canhaginiaim had one great ad vantage over 
their modem sucrcssoia: they were backed by a powerful State 
which was itself keenly imerc3U:d in trade and ncgl«:icd no steps to 
ensure tile success of its natjonuk This political intervention was 
maiiity directed towards securing a moiiopoly In certain markets 
for Cartbagpnian tradm either by force or by diplomacy. But it 
never occurred to the Carthagituan:^ or to any of Uieir rivals, to 
eontml conmurrdai trends by acfective customs duties. The Stale 
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did indeed cxnct duc^ on exports and imports, hut never con¬ 
ceived the idea of cneoiiragiiig some transaction.^ and hindering 
othet^p by varying these dues. As will be seen, the Cartliaginians 
had vary simple nolioiis about economics—far inferior to those of 
the Greeks. But it would Ijc a mistake to imagine thiit their trading 
acdvitics never varied, or that those who ^verc engaged in them 
alwass foibwed the same proceduics. In fact, the picture of die 
Cartbaginiau trader^ of his ainiji and his mcthocis^ iviiicb emerges 
iFom the relf^^ant texts, varies according to the period. 

In Hamer/ tfic SJdaman tniiler is a familiar iigum He brings 
embroidered veils and silver goblets from his native Umd; occit- 
sjonaliy he takes passengers Dfi hU boat and h not above kld^ 
napping cliildreu for the sLave-market, tl^ekiel* and Iis4iafi both 
refer to tlic atimciiDn wfueb Tyre, with its vast overseas wealtlt, 
rxerleil on die poorer eliildren of Israel, mostly pmsanij^ or 
shepiterdiL To it$ Qwn undoing, it abo tempted the rapacious 
Assyrians 

Tavo or thritc centuries later, Hemdotua^ mentions ihat Phoeni¬ 
cian tradris who Lad betn very active in Greece in the pairt, 
were rardy seen dicre in hb> d4y\ Then: wcit not many in Greece 
fr\^cn in the sixth century^ for they liad transferred their sphere 
of action t>eyond tltc Greek and Barbarian lands. A lierce and 
t>f[cti bloody rivalry liad developed bet wren the Phoenicians anti 
the Hellenes. By ibc fifth and fourUi ccnturijca, the Greek hb- 
toriaiiA refer to thv Cardiagiiitatis no longer as crafty traders or 
iliicving plniies, hut as ferocious wntriOTs aitd enemies of the 
State, capable of the worst atrocities; dicy hud beccTmc ^Bcrlicre' 
and 'Saraccn&\ 

During the Hdlciiistit period, however, the ‘Pool ill us^ w’as once 
more a fnituliar %ure in Creek, Macedooiant and Italian ports. 
Menander, Alexis^ and Liter Plautus/ treat libn as a comic figure 
on the stage, lu PlautuB"^ comedy F&^ttuius^ one of the cimraeters 
calls Hmmo^ the Canhagintan merdiant^ a jUggn, litis unflatter¬ 
ing term may be roughly translated as litik raf . Erideutly the 
Mwliiernmcan peopte wen: ^enredy more polite to each othiT 
then than tliey are ttxluy. Tlir had ottly to appear on the 

stage wearing car-rings, but no cloak;, and faUmved by his aged 
slavex, bent double under buiufti:^ of trashy wanc^ for the uudience 
CO rock with laughter. 
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In the Po<tiulut, Hanno the merchant u an interoting chataC' 
ter. He knem^ Latin quite well, but keeper quiet about it until 
the fandTiU tianslatians of a scoundrel called Milphio make 
him lose bis tonpcr. There k noihin^ morally austere about him 
but it seema quite natural for hbn to stand up for himself against 
an enemy. His nephciv has a mistrcis at the proenret^s. Hanno 
thinks this is a good thing. He hinuiclf tivould like to do the 
pitscurer a bad turn—but not because he objects in principle to 
iiis tradc> for in cheating lus girls' lovers the procurer tvas only 
doing his job. 

In spite of Ills faults^ Hanno ia not devoid of sincere and 
honourable feelings. In the first place, he is pious: Hanno b 
always invoking his gods and regards his good fortune as the 
reward of liis devotion. He also displays paternal afTccuon: the 
memory of his dauglitem who were carried off in infancy from 
Carthage cauws liini the deepest emotion, which the ruffutti 
Milphio b quite incapable of compidiending: 'Oh, the cunning 
artful rascal! How conveniently he warps to further the succes 
of our plan! He is a bigger knave even than 1 am, and I am 
an arch rogue!’ Of coiine it rums out chat Adelphasia and 
Aniemstilla are hb own long-lost daughters, and the 'Foeniilus*, 
greatly moved, sbow^s himself to be a good father and a kind 
unde, hhed witli joy at having fountl his oSspring again, and 
even their old nurse, the swarthy Giddene. 

Although this play was very pnrbaUy performed during ilte 
Second Punic War, it dbplay^sno real hatred of the CarthaginiaiM. 
Even hi matters of cotruncice, the Greeks and Romans felt no 
sense of infolanty—one could always go and do bumress in 
Carthage, provided one had plenty of money' and was not afraid 
to lose it. Finally, Plautus admits that many f'. tt rth^g puir in children 
were kidnapped m tlie city itsdf by Creek and Romao slave* 
traders. Piracy had not bcCT dimmoted, but at least its viaims 
came from both sides. The datruetton of the Garthagiciian navy 
during the Firit Punic War, made die great port a piofitabk 
objective for sea-piraies. 

Itt dasueal Utcratuie, the Carthaginian appears in yet another 
Ttjc: as wdi as being the Lcrontijie dealer or fighter, he some¬ 
times {days the part of the explorer wlto crosaes the S^ara. sails 
his ships over tropical oceans to find Pigmy gold, or braves the 
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Northern fpg and kc to rea£b ilie mystexious Thule, the land of 
the midnight sun, 

Yet liowcvcr difTcjxnl, in chaiacter or tn methods^ die Car- 
thaginlaiis might be, and whether they* wet tratiere or pirates, 
admiraJs in the navy or explores, they were all promotets of n 
common economic policy whose changiitg requirements dictated 
die various mtthodi tlicy used 

The economic policy of Carthage must therefore be studied 
before it is possible to comidcr dtesc methotb or assesf their 
results. 


THE TVBIAK EUlPlEE IS THX WEST 
For more Uiau li;df its existence {815-450 b.c., apprO(Ximatd.y), 
C!anliagc was like a ship at anchor olf ihc coast of Africa. Even 
whoi it Irad made tcmioria] conquests in Tunisia, It remained 
to Africa what Alaonclria was to Egypt— AUxandti^t ttd 
Agyplum, as the Romans said^—Carthage, off Africa, rather than 
in Africa. Doubtless its day-io-day existence no longer depended 
on die amval of ship^ or on the good-will of the Bcrhen;, and it 
became possible to increase the population and to make better u.^ 
of the ships available. Doubtless also, a ccnuiderahle section of 
the popiitaiion was no longer directly employed in ovco$eas irade. 
And yet this trade was ncv'cr more prosperous than during the 
last ceoturiei—at least, up to the ouihrc^ of the Second Punk 
War, it is scarcely an exaggeration 10 say that only then did 
‘The House of Carthage’ become, from a business point of view, a 
going concern. 

The whole of Carthage's economic policy was dominated by 
the effort to preserve die mastery of the Western Seas, or as the 
Romans called tiicm, the ‘Tyrian Seas’. The city was founded 
for this purpose as an uiicrnatioiial tmdutg''post on the route to 
TartesJJO. During the first hundred years it tiad no definite poUcy 
of its own; the metropolis of Tyre controlled tire aclivitks of its 
Westeni outposts which were but the fixed bases, proridhtg rest 
and supplies for tis fleets. 

Its great cradii^ organization w;t$ designed to secure for the 
East the mineral ores which it needed $0 badly. Diodorus of 
Sidly* tells how the Phocnkuins hpd discovered silver-mmcs in 
Spain which the natives worked without realizing ihdr real 
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value. Tile Tyrians were ihcrefon! able to secure Ufgc quandtieft 
nl silver in exchange for a relatively small quantity of gooeb^ and 
thus kept control ovn the Eastern market iu silver for many yeai^ 
Tmvarcts the end of the second milletuiiiim them therefore esdsted 
a situation very like that which ivas provoked in the sixteenth 
centiuy aJ>. by the discovm^ of Ammta. Tlie Phociiichms, tike 
Uic Spaniards and Portuguese in die siKteentb cennsry A J?., made 
their fortune by bringing leather iwo «;onaniic himtsplirn^t 
which up till then Imd rcmainctl eompkicly apart» and in whieh 
pteciatis metals had vcrji^ difiremit values. 

But the Tyrians were niure fortuiuue than the conqidstisd&Tes 
Jxxaiise they found not only silver, whose purdy canvetdiQnaJ 
value depended on supply and demand, but also a mcl£il w'liich 
was absoluitly indbpnisablc to Uic mdustrial pnxliictlcm of that 
time^ but whkfi ivas rmc in the East, namely lin.^ However, tin 
was not mined in the Sierra Moreoa—it came from dislant rninei^ 
some in die north-west of the Iberian pctiin5ijla^ and tht nest 
from Diittany or C^mwalL* It b a surprising fact that as early as 
the diird tnillentiiuirfi the AtLoiitif: roiucs from Armorica to 
Galidap and nortli and south ro die British Isles and Gibrtdtar;,^ 
were in frequent us;, Thei'e must have been a powcrfid inecndvc 
to make sailors in their frail boats, canyiug heavy of 

mlticrah^ face die storms of the Bay of Bbeay. Tiie centre af 
attraction was in AntUolusiai from \htr Iteginnlng of the Bronai? 
Age^ die pre’-l’arte^ans had c:sp!cuted three of their coimtiy 's 
natural advantages: a fertik soil, mineral wraUhp and a pnsiliofl 
at the niceting-poiiit of rants from the Meditermntrjn to tlic 
North and Soudi Atlantic^ FTOm tlien on. their metal iridustiie* 
Attained a degree of perfection which gave diem for emturic::^ a 
teading position in the West and aiIowi;d them to compete wiili 
the great civtltz^ticins ol die East* their ships sa^iicd acrass the two 
oceaufi, ^-isited the brillumi livilizatiun^ of Armorica, and occupied 
strong-pohits on the nortli-wcat coast of Africa. 

Did the people of Tartessus ntake contact with ihe Atgeans^ 
who. for their pan, certainly sailed, bejond tlic Siraiu of Sicily? 
Theif h no maieriid proof of com act between than, although 
A* Srhultcft goes so far to sugge^ that die Tartessians may verj' 
well have been of Oriental origin*But even if there were no 
direct contact^ tJic fame of the Western Eldorado must ba%T been 
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pjusnl alotig Utc AIcdilciTtineaii from one people 10 the iic^ct 
until 5t fmaUy rearlied tile Lebanese, and attracted ibc atUmtlon 
of 3umr Tymn Chrisioplicr CoLmubus. I'lie da.Lc of ilib event, of 
such capital importainx, is unhappily imrertaiiL The Roman 
historian Velleius Paterculus" placed the foundation of Gades 
(Cadiz) ‘at the time of the return of the Ueradidae\ by tvJiidU 
he means the Dorian invasion at the cad of the tivelfth century 
B.C.** This would makeita litik earlier than the foundaii on of Utka. 

On die otiicr hand, the tirat contemporary evidence of trade 
heiwuHi Tyre and Spain is in lire seven hundredth verse of Isaialu 
Some nialeriaf has bccti found very recently in oKavalions in 
Cadiz." In Andalusian museums, P. Cintas lias fotuid tiery 
ancieui vases contemporary witli the foundahon of Car thag e.** 
But in his opinion ibi^ were made much later Iry ttiuline pro¬ 
duction of oid-fashionrd models in distant provinces. For thb to 
be so, their prototypes must have reached Atldahisia at the tune 
when die)' were in fashion in Tyrt Conserpicntly it seems dear 
that rclatiotuhips were estaidisbed between Spain and Phoenicia 
in the ninth century. In our opinion they existed even earlier, 
Diodorus,*' whoBc evidence fits in tviih what we know about 
i’hoeniciau methods, mainlains that the Levant traders had fre- 
quenied the Tanesaan pons long before they set up a permsmeut 
irarllng-post near the coast. The choice tlie TjTians made from tlie 
numerous possibilities of tlieir discovery, is very characteristic of 
a iiicntahty oUen found twlay In many an Oriental trader. It 
never occurred to them for a sngle instant to use the raw matcriah 
they now liatl ui ilicir disposal to devtdop a nabonol iiidustryv 
Having calculated die difTcrmce lartween die current prices of dir 
metals at their sourer and at their desiination, they estimated 
that even alhjwing for the enHurmous ctjsi and hazattki of transpoit, 
there would srill 1^ enough iirofii for them to be able to buy ttp 
the products of all the peoples dwrelling on the shores of the 
Eastcin llflediterraiieiui. The lui'r of quick profits blinded tliem 
to die consequences of atch a policy: the peoples iliey hoped to 
secure ,'iA pcTTnaiient ctnttmiera were, in the end. ihc real bent* 
ficiories of a traffic whkh stimulated their economic activity. Such 
a choice, and such a mistake, decided die fate for many centuries 
to come, of both Tyre and Carthage. 

On the other hand, it w-oj perfectly clear to the Tyrians that 
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two things were essiintbi bdonc llicy coukl m^imn ibis econo¬ 
mic polio'i on the oni: It&udt complete contjol of tlic Tartessimi 
economy, and on die oxh^tf complete itiastery of sWpping Toutes 
througli tlic McdiicrrancaiL Tlit 6m was easy to stinirc. 'rhe 
tiaijves of TaricssiB could olTer no more reabtance to tiue new- 
ectfnets than conild tJiose of Peru and Mexico centuries Lalen A. 
Schiihet] is of die opinion iluii the foimcbiloi;]. of Gactes was fol¬ 
lowed by a rapid conqucsi of the country/* Thb liypothem, 
\Yhich rests entifcly upon an Lunbigniiius pa^s^c in Stra^j tmul 
ccitamJy be discanied. Howc\'cr umvarlilwi the Tamsaians may 
have betn^ it would have needed A miltuny' dfort f jlt in excess of 
anything Tyre could have managed, quite apart from ihc instir- 
mountable difRculiies of operating from sudi dblam bases. The 
onlyTartesdan king known to that wbe old man Argaoihtniiu^ 
who rdgficd In the second iialf of die sixth century^ appears to 
have been compieidy free in Ins foreign polic 5 % B^dcs^ wliat 
advantage would it have been io the Phoenkians to make such a 
cotsquest? For the first diree centuries of ihc firii mitleniiiuin, they 
were the only Orientals capable of getting to Spain. Tlicy were 
thercrore absolute: masiefs of the mariect, and tin: productivity of 
the country was mudi belter assured by its own rulers than by 
cdloniat dovninaLias. 

It hr poe^ibk^ Imwcver, that the Phoenicians took some pit!- 
cautions with regard to thdr Tartesrian allies The latter had 
ce^ablishcd ctHnmercjal rel^tion^ not only with die African eoasi 
and the North Atlantic, but also w-itb Morocco* Doubtless they 
already received 1mm this sounce, tropical produce w'hkh came 
through Maurelaiua—and In particular, gold from SenegiiL^^ It 
h po^ibfe that the Tyrians iricd to con trol thia trade by citaiiiig 
a colony al near Laraclie^ al like beginning of the fimt 

millenmunL 

Pliny* ^ repon$, witlioiit vouching for its truth, a irndMonal 
belief ihai ihc l‘cinplc of HeKrolcs*McIfcun in Lixus was older 
tlian the one in Gadc^js. Archaeology has revtakd cmly one trace 
of that ancient occuporion, but it is a very precious erne! from 
I.Lxus comes the only Egyptian scamb yet found in Morocco/* It 
bcni^ au inscription in the name of Anienophis ] 11 who reigned 
at die beginning of the fciufteenUi icntiiry s.tL, though the scarab 
was certainly made long after that Pharaolfs deatb^ J, Lcdani 
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dates it as tv^lrtn^ing to the T%vemy-secand Dynasty w!iich rcdgncd 
m the tenth century It.c. 

COM PETITION FROM CREECE 

The PhoenkJans nui into no gical diflieiiltics in the \Stai imtU 
other navigatoK front the East liegan to airke in Lar^e tnmibcn. 
At first, however* a kind of tacit i^^greemau seetns to have been 
readied by which the westein basin of the Mcdiicrrancan tivas 
divided into sphcirs of influence reserved for cadi of iltc invaders. 
Thus the PhoeuicianJ ahandoned any claints on Italy; 
uorthem coasts of that |M;aitisuia were occupinl before die begin* 
ning of the e^hth century by the early Etruscans while the Greeks 
ivoccupled the sotithcm perimeter of the ‘boot’ of Italy* wiikli 
bad fonncrly been visited by their Mycenaean ancestors. 

Today, Berard's theories have been abandoned and nobody 
hcUcvci any more that the Phoenicians ever controUed the region 
tv here Ulysses wandered. The only coullict iva? over Sidly, ivliich, 
according to ITiucyditUa.,’'" liad been eomplctcly surrounded by a 
ring of Phoenician trading-poms; yxt tile Phociiieiaiis did cvacimte 
without much resistance all the posts in die cast of die bbuid* from 
the second half of the dghih century, only retaining the western 
outpost of ralcnnot This part of the island was inhalntcd by that 
curioiu people dm Elyrnact* who were perhaps uiunigrams from 
Asia. Thdr capital was at ^esia, and in Eiyx they worshipptti 
the great goddess of fertility, in whose temple werx sacred proati- 
tutes like those in Corinth and Cyprus. Ahliough the Llymaei liad 
accepicd Greek civilizaUDii, they remained uttsliakcaLly faithful 
to tlicir Punic allies. 

It was vitally important for Tyre to retain control over die 
most direct route to Spam* namely that along the sliores of Africa. 
This maritime route which was made safe by die foundation of 
Utica in the clevcndi century was even mure finnly seemed in 
the ninlli century hy the foundation of Carthage, It was also 
covered on the north and cast by flastcm Skily and Malta and 
bv .Sardinia, where Nora W 3 S founded at approximately the same 
time as Clarthage," AltUatis nrutandu* this disposition could be 
compared with that of die Britidi Empire in the nineteentJi 
century, with India taking the place of Tartessus and Gibraltar 
that of Carthage. 
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Rut there were other routes to Spain through Gaui Tlie 
Etrudcans seem to Imvc been the hisi to uae this approach. 
Acconluig to Diodorus^ tliey came mio cottlUct with the 
thaginians €fv<t the possessioo of an ishuid in the Atlantic-^ 
prolxiblv Madeira." This was at a time w hen the Tydan iia\y 
was at tile height of its strengtit, probably in tiie seventh cetitiuy^ 
before the Phocacans settled in l^c tiumbcra aiemg the coast of 
Pro\'eiu;c. In order to seeunj the freedom o( die seas, the Tyrians 
needed uivFcstriclcd acccs to Uie Tartessiaa ports. It is h^hly 
prolmble ihat they did iioi look very ra^mirafyly on this Ltniscan 
rotniKtitiou but were in no position to oppose it. It was not until 
the end oi the sixth century, when they had gained ctuiiplclc 
cuntnO') of Andalusia that tlicy took advantage of ilic Greek 
iitciiacc to conclude a meaty of aUiance wMi tfie pow'crful Italian 
tlonfedcraiion—^with a clause giuuuntcdng their monopoly over 
oil unde with Sumhem Spaiti.-'^ 

But they failed to secure any sudi agreenient with ilu; Greeks. 
As early as dm cigillh century, sailors from Rhodes and Ionia had 
Irecn s^ng freely ncrtjra the Gulf of Lyons.** In 630, the Samian 
Colaeus, driven Iry stoims all the way from the Egypijan Sea, 
discovered Taitesms on his own account.** I'hcrc he w as given a 
warm w'dconic by Arganthonius, who w'as cvideotly looking for 
every possilile occasion to escape irom Plujeniaan influetice. The 
Spaniards liad by now realized (bat ihey were lictijg rtevoured 
h}' dir Tyrians and liopcd to opeti fitsh markcbi with llieir com- 
ficiiioi^ Colaeuii brought back to Samm a bronze 

chalice and a sufhctcnily vast profit on his goods to make him a 
ricli man for life. Titu episode conrinns the fact that the I'yrians 
had Ix-rn paying the lowest ptwiblc price for silver. 

'iTic success of this expedition doubtless encouraged die 
Phocaeatis u> head for Provence. They h-irf no jutotier founded 
Marecilles in 6on b.c., than tJicy extended ihdr colonies all along 
die cuoins of Gaui and Spain, Aigandionius, faithful to his pJiil- 
hdlcnk priiidple, cotiteded. to them a ate known as Maitmke. 
Later to ttccomc Malaga. Greeks and Fhoctuc tans were now on an 
equal fitting, 1 owards tSie middle of the sixdi century, when 
the Inuiaus were thtcatened by the Peraan invaders, they 
cnganixeit a bigc^ale emigration towards Sarduita, wdiile die 
Phocacaiu attempted 10 insali themselves in Corsica. This 
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duiCDiiccrtini; rivalrVi even more Ulan the capture of Tyre by 
Ncbuchadnr/.xar in 574, made it necessary for tlic Phoenicians to 
transfer Lhc supreme control of thdr Wcsiein trading-posts to 
.-Africa. F.ven at the beginning of the seventh ccnuiry, it Jtad been 
realized that the cotithiued influx of Greek settlers into the West 
could ordy be countmd by sending equally numerous colonists 
fniDi Phoenicia. Then Cartilage received a fresh conlingcnt of 
colonists fleeing from the Ass^rtiin tyranny. I'.xcav'UtiQins have 
revealed that in the sixth cemurj' faii'-sized towns spraitg up all 
along die coast of Africa, including Hadrumctiini, Tipasa, and 
Mogador. In 654, (hixa, in the iialearic Ules, was permanently 
occupied. 'Flic Carthaginiaos liad oucc tnorc secured control of 
their high seas route lo Spain. 

Tims strengdiened, the Cartliaginbm were able to consolidate 
tile Tyrian heritage in the West hy a scries of nuliiary and diplo¬ 
matic iriuniphs. The hattJe naf Alalia in 535 and the conclusion 
of a treaty ivitJ) the Etruscans, put a Stop to die expansioii of 
Ionian influence and removed a commercial competitor in the 
WesL Nfaiseihet w'as left isolated ^ and put up a heroic resistance, 
dclcimined u> preserve its hold ov'cr the Cntalau ami Pro venial 
taiasts."* Ihit it hail to give ujj TarUssua, which then came com¬ 
pletely under Punic mle. 

A. Schultcn believes that the Cardiagiiiiaits siibsetiuently 
reconquered Andalusia. The .-Vigandiomiei dynasty did indeed 
vtuiLth about the middle of the century., but in otir opinion it 
MTcrumltcd to die Harbarians rather than to the Garlhaginiines, 
It was in fact just at thk time dial the Cells occupied Castile,*’ 
and it is unlikely that sudi incorrigiiiic pill^eis woulil spare die 
rieli and undefcmled fdaiits in die south. Tlits invasion, tn which 
die lixTians were doubtless also involved, ended when 'flierou, 
‘King of Remoter Spain\ attacked Gades. This event is recorded 
by Macrobhis'” who sales ihai Mdkart saved the town by a 
miracle; hut the inhabitants felt obliged to appeal to Carthage 
and to place themselves fienccfonh under Pmiir protection. The 
Carthaginian troops probably never ventured far iiiio the interior, 
but dicy kept a tight hold on the coastt from a chain of trading* 
potts. Malaga rose froan iltc mins of Mainake; the Greeks were 
drh eii hack whenever dicy ventured fartlter smidi than Cape dc 
la Nao, which was tvaiched o«r by die Tcraplr of Tanit. 
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At tlm Umt sJsd^ eneigctlc CajthaginJan generals like 

Maichm, and bter Niago and his dcscendanu, gtganbed a per¬ 
manent army in 5 idty» it ominly OOTapcBcd of nicrccnaiks^ 
and carried 00 an almost continuous war against the Gredt 
colonists- However, it succeeded only in pttserving the icrnlory 
of the Elymaei. But it did gain control of Sardinb+ thus covering 
the rDuics from Carthage to the Etruscan empire^ which included 
most of Italy, from the Alps to Campania- Finally its vigorous 
inlcrvcutioD prevented Dorieua, ilie son of tlie Ring of Sparta* 
from founding a Creek colony in TiipohianiaiH whrxc the frontiiJ 
was fi3Ccd at lilt far end of the Bay of S>Tte$, 

AU this time, the cotuqueriug Persians unclcr Gyms were im¬ 
posing peace ill the Orient. Carthage:^ which for a white was 
thrcaiened by Cambyses^ accepted Persian suzerainty willingly 
enough^ since it brought more advantages than burdens. The 
j\sian PhoeniciaikSf under ilic King of Sidun, who was in oom* 
tnand of die entire Phoeiiicum navy^ exercised great influciicc in 
U»c Peraan Councitet where the Western policies of die 'Great 
King* CvTua were decided. They were very largely respoitsihte 
for hb decision to attack Greece. The Hellenic people now found 
themselves endrded by a vast coalidan ted by the Etruscans, the 
Carthaginians^ and the Peraani^ These polittcaJ agreements 
were conented by ccciiomic ties. Now tJiat she was mistress oI 
the WibtiiTn Meditnmmeanj Carthage coniinued to convoy to 
Asia raw materials fiom the Far and to sell than at a very 
high prkc, Ncvatlvdc^!S.^ aIu? had reliiclandy to allow tome share 
of this tnule 10 other maritifne rintiuiis vvho were adso subjects of 
Uir Great King. Borli anti archacoiogy prove that direct 

contacts exuted in the sixth oeniuTy and the bcgiitmng of the 
itfih centtuy between Egypt and CypruSj on the one hand* and 
Spain on tbeotheri’" The inhabitants oJ Godes^ Malaga, Ahnerio, 
and Lbms prcstrv'cti a ccnaiit autonomy and developed a rela¬ 
tively new civilkadon on thr. Eujt>pcaii and African shores of the 
Coif oI Malaga,^^ The Etruscan peace treat)' added die richest 
part of Italy to thb cornmou market. Duly the Greeks itzuoined 
outride and both their politkal and their cccuiomtc iiidepatdciice 
^teemed to lie at the mercy of enemies wlm were preparing a com* 
bined assault upon them. 

But the Hellenc:$ n-mamed superior to theif enemies in one 
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GScntbl rtspcct—thai of crt-^iivt intdligciicc. \^'c know that m 
the dghih century and in the beginmng of the seventh ccnuiiy, 
Greece existed m a very strople agriculiurai cconomyt aod 
depended mamJy tin tlic Phomician mcrciiaiiG for maimfactured 
pi^ucts^ and particulariy luxury articles, Bui sifter 650 B.c., 
enormous adv^inces were made in Greek mdusU^cs; great towns 
like CrUnntht which was the most prosperous^ Boeded the wliole 
of the Mcditerrajiean basing and even the l^iiocnician cities them¬ 
selves^ with ihc products of thdr workshop. 

This. ^iiidttstrbJ rcvolijtioii^ was due to a number of causes, not 
the least importsuit Ixring die alisirtTaightcd policy of tlic Tyrians, 
who supplied tbeh rivat with raw- materials tn exchange for 
manufactured articles. Once more, ntwJnttJ* mutandis^ chet^ Ls an 
obvious comparison betwe^ this and the cconotnic tcvolution 
wliich took place in Western Emop in the sixiecnih txiitmy a-U-j 
then, as is well known, Spaui’a V 3 M impons of predoic^ metals, 
after giving an artificml proqKrity to tljt Spanish kmgdoina., 
completely upiset ilic cxdmugc marked autl eaded Ijy favouring 
the Nethcrlaucb and Englmid. The economic ticciiue of Phoenicia 
began by the leva of ihe internal Greek market, w'hert Lite Sidonian 
deidej^, so familiar in Homer, were rarely seen after 600 b.c. h 
is very likely that the arrival oi supplies of gold from 1 anc^a 
brmighi about an increase of prices in Greece, and the dilTicultio 
facing the Attic fanntrs at tlie beginning of the scipaith ccnturji* 
were in aU probability partly die result of inBaiJon. Bm So!on*s 
example proves that the Greefc* were able to wxaihci" the crisis 
by the invention nf money, thus siohiliring the prices of precious 
mciak llic Phoenicians in general, hawnTT* and die Canhs- 
ginians in particular, sbow^ed themselves qiiitie in capable of using 
this vital mvendoti. 

Thifl astontdiing failure on their part was eertamly largely 
rcspindblr. for tliclr loss of Aegean trade- Barter may have been 
tlir only po^ible metiiixl of rxehaiu;c with the Barbarians in the 
West, but by reTming to ccmveit thrir precioua metab tnto coin¬ 
age, the Canhaginiam deprived themselves of many fadli ties, such 
as loam nt interest and lianks, w hich became avaikhJe to the 
Grrebi, The Carthagtriaji goht,. like that of the Pershms, w^asetm- 
dmined to lie ii$eles in vitult&, altlicH^h the Pasjan ^reai King* 
Darius was wise enough to circulate some of Ins as gold coins* 
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li is prolific that tht abscnte ol money was as miicb respoii- 
sililc for the continued infcaioriiy <rf Punic mdu5trics as the ahon- 
age of artisans So gieat was the supcrturiiy of the Greets in dus 
mpcci dim ihe ngoious bludutde by Cajthaginian ships did not 
prrvcni die ^i^'esieni Barbmians from trying to establish direct 
trade rclaUomhips w^ith Greece* The recent <lbcovery at V^ix of 
the largesi bnjn/e bow'l that has yet come dow n to us from 
antiquity gi^ts some mcHcaLioji of the valuable ortlcrs which the 
Carthaginians loeii. At die cmi of the sixth caifury% diercfonc^ the 
pro^jcrity of Cariliagc vvas in a precarious slate, in sjihc of her 
great poll deal straigih. The tolJapse of die great alliance between 
Persia and Pitntria was to reveal ihis weakness in die most brutal 
fashion and to Irring Didoes city, within a very shon; dme, 10 
Ijrink of nun. 

Ibb collapse njccnrrctl very suddenly ami in three different 
places* Fnst, in Greece and Asia Minor where die Great King’s 
onslaughts on the Greek C 4 mredetadou were defeated; secondlyp 
in SieiJy where in the battle of Himera^ fought^ it is said^ on dur 
same day as the baidc of Salamis {480 s.^J, Gcltm of Synicme 
defeaicd tfic mighty anuy of Hamikarthe Alagcmid; and diirdJy^ 
in Italy^ wbene the EtnUiCJins lo$t control of C-ampania and 
l^aUuni dirtHigh tlic conibincd actions of the Greets of Cumae 
and the uururgetti Italians, Carthage w^as lea directly liit than her 
iWQ partners; none ol her immediatr pofsscssions fell into the 
Itands of her cnenurs* and her navy w^ less sorely tried dian dull 
of bidoOn hut henceforth ^Vdiciiian mantatie sSiipitniacy from die 
Straits of Messina to Egypt, Ijarrecl to ClanJtage dir ruiitca to die 
liasL her most valuable comriiaTjaJ riudets were dosed* 

'nir Greeks, no douk, were still vvilling to aHow business to com 
tinuCi li^it Athens^ W'hkii impo^ctl her cecnomio supremacy on her 
cnjtnpatripb^ insiiitct] on fixing her own icnns in ihe fuiure. 

One ihitig b cenain. Tlicse defeats brought about a serious 
ecancifiiic tcces^on hi C^artJiage* Precis? arehaeological evidence 
of this has been founcL Graphs drawn by Vcrcoiitttr and Gintai 
show that ai this tune+ aimilets of Egyptian origin dfeappearrtl 
almost completely. It was the same wuh Gre^ vjiiita, EUack- 
r^jtired vases made in CormtJi or Auicat figure extensively \n our 
coHectlons, but T?cd-figurrd v“aso, whose production started aboti! 
5'io, are cottipletdy sib&cnL Etruscan articles also v'aniahetL 
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Carthage liad thus suddenly ceased all purchases of finished pr&- 
ducts frurn sdh^ and ciicmlfs aJilce, 

FroiTi Sicily,*^ only a tew cs&r.nda] cc^moditic^ like wine and 
oil w^rc still itiipurtetL Tlir consimipikH] of djese was prohahly 
strictly rationed^ If the ^anti'^cohol" bUJ which Plato mentiom 
was ever enforced^ ii was probably intended to cut down the con¬ 
sumption of fordgn wine* though adequate supplies were not yet 
available trom home produedoni 

We liave already ^own that this policy of austerity was the 
result of a veritable pojitkal and religious rc^olutkm: the Magonld 
princes were lepiaccd by an arisrocmtic t^gitne, wliilc Tanii 
gained pre-eminence over idl the other gtxto^“ The new o^ime 
devoted itself with great energy to the task of finding the nectssarj' 
resources to make Carthage self-sufficient. The conquest of tern- 
tones on the mainland removed the gravtst of aU tlieir anxieties— 
rliaf of famine- The cKpcdiiions led by Hanno and HiniiJco 
strcfigdicned tlie Cartltagmian dominaxion in the Far West, and 
testored the supplies of metals which hadlwcn severdy cut by the 
disaster in Siciiy. If Thucydides is coircct, the Carthaginian war 
treasury^ was repletiLslird by 415**^ However, Carthage continued 
a policy of Spartan austerity and htfr iradent almriat vanished from 
the pons of Italy and the Eastern Meditcrranc+irL The gold 
which came from Senegal and the silver fmm Spain ww hence¬ 
forth used to pay mercenaries and buikl navies, ready for the hour 
of revenge. 


CARTHAGE RISES AOA!?f 

lire firaj opportunity fo liil back came in 405 nx. Tile Grci^ in 
Sicily were several times ilireaiened with total cattinclion, arifl 
hfially lost theu sotithem pm^ince for ever. Only tlie great ruins 
of fallen temples tvctc left to bear wimess to the fontier prosperity 
of Seliiius and Agrigentnm. 

During tills tcmble century, wtu became the most prosperous 
Carthaginian iudustry. The value of the £poils far exceeded die 
coest of die operations, while the piiHoncrs tyf war, reduced to 
slavery, provided badly needed skhleU labour^ The bronze-work 
shoiH, which began 10 optrraie ai the beginning of the fmirlh 
centuf^v copied models plundered from cities which Imd Ixm 
dcstrovTti The CaTthagmian products remained inferior to the 
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but the dtkcns of tfic Plioci^kf^ towru. m the the 
Africau prince? whf^ bcgitinkig to taste the bcoefita of 

ctviiJzalioTL, the Spaniartb^ and the Barbarians in Alnca and 
Gau!^ had to be sad&ficd Vi^ith what the^ cou!d gcL 

Haviag thus strengthened its economic pcsitiari, the govern* 
ment of Cartluigc wa? now aUe u> rdax to some extent severe 
trade itslrictiom. Essential comtacis had bcim maliitaincd in the 
tovvnji in Southern Sicily, like Sehiius, which for a lime; Cartilage 
had hoi>cd to draw witiiin iisorbh.. the dedskm was firutily 

taken to destroy them, Tdbtions with Syxacuse were extended. But 
ill 398 B.C., Dboysiiiis of Syracuse sd/ed the numerous Canha- 
ginbfi ship? anchored in die harbour^ and allowed the papulation 
to !ooi die warehouses which die Carthagmian tnenckanis had 
established in the city*” 

In die niidiUe of die roiirth century^ relations w^cre renewesd 
with the wiiole of Italy. In 34B a second treaty con- 
eluded with RotnCi which atmo^ uiunediaidy afterwards 
juuicxcd Campania and thu& became one of the gneitcst industrial 
anti cjamtncreja] powers in the Italian iicninsiila*” The terms of 
this treaty are by Polybius: they defined exactly the area 
which CaJfthagc considered to be Its sphere of influence; on the 
who!e they arc much lesa favourahkr ro Rome tUan the flist agree- 
mcnL Tcached a century and a half carUerp 'rhn b expLdned by 
the fact that ax thr time of the firat ipcaty {liegmnlng ^ the sixth 
ccmniry) Rome was still rmsidcred an Etniscan city and dius 
bcncfiletl from the fa^tHirabk icrms which Carthage granted to 
her allies; while now, the Ptmic govcmnient had greatly intouii- 
fied it? restrictive policy* 

At all cVGfitis the Raman? gave an undenaking to abstain 
completely from grading or raidit^ and from fotintling ddta, 
fir^dy along the whole of the ^Vf rican coast west of the promontory 
(Raa el Mekkil which endoses the Gulf of Carthage to the north; 
and secondly along the Spanish coast west of Matida fwhkh bicr 
became Cartagena). In Sardtuia and along thefliorts of BvTacium 
in Eastern Tunisia, and in Tripalitiinia, tliej- were allowed oaiJy 
the right tf> take on prtivikiotis and w get their sklp^ fepaircti, in 
case of damage. In no drcijiBstiLth^ might they put in for mare 
thiOi day-Ss 

Foreign trader were barred from all pons except Carthage^ 
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and evm thtrc ^irtre ftiily adiiuited On a reciprocal basi^ These 
tenns vvo^ obviously vary detiimenial ro the prosperity of ibe 
other Phoenician towns in Africa ^iiich hoiccforth only 
rcmaincii in the Cafthagini^vn alii ante tiuougli sheer necessity or 
through fear. 

The agreement concluded between Rome and Canhage did 
not prevent eitlicr paity from preserving its earlier aUiaitccs. 
Carthage ihmfort ahle to dmw do$cr once more to Etruria; 
m fact an Etruscan colony probably came and settled in 
Carthage-* ■ Rome, for its pari^ cuJdvaied its long fricnddiip with 
Marseilles. Tills ancteiit Ionian colony w^as actually the chief 
rival of ilic Carihagmiaiis, who had the wJiolc of Southern Spain 
under tlieir conuol, bm wiito, as soon as they rounded Cape dc la 
NaO| found thcmsdvi^s running up againsi the Ionian customers 
of King Emporion, who liad bnotherfy connexions widi the p^pic 
of Mnwillcsi^ 

Tlie de^tidant^ of the Phocacans tlius exercised economic 
domination over aU the Iberian, Cdiic^ or Ligurian tribes in 
Catalonia^ Languedoc, and Pren^ence, Mar!idJ)i:s veay probably 
made efforts to icach the tin and amber coimmcs by going up 
the RliTmc ^-niJey and then niaktng use of routes along die vallcj^ 
of (he Loire and the Danube."®' Experia arc not entirdy in agree^ 
men I about tiic outcome of this policy^ which aroused the hOiStility 
of many tribes iu Gaul. 

The C^aithaginians w^cre just as resoluiely excluded from the 
sphere of influence of .Marseilles as the Greeks won: from dtat cf 
die CartSiagiiiians. Excavations at EofieruncL, a small town 
inhabited by an Iberian tribc^ where the road to ihe Atlantk 
comes ovTr the Maumuze sudilJe on to the slopes of Rousstilnn, 
prove dial the iultabiEants of dial region depended enttmty on 
the Greeks for dicir contacts with the Methieixanean w*orkL In 
such circninstanccs^ it is ctifEciilr to ^ how two mot fmm Kfar- 
seihes, Pythcaa and Eothymoic^ managed to pass thruugh the 
Scraits of Gibrahar in about the year 300 b.c.* and to explore, the 
one the coasts of Europe, and the other die coaists of Africa* Per¬ 
haps C- Jutlbui^s is die ccsrrcct explanation"—tJial the anxiety 
felt by tbc Caitftaginjans over ^tar^cdonian imperialism led tbem 
to grant an cjcceprional favour to these two Cnrdb ftum 
Marseilles, 
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RaFFROCIIEME^T SVITH TilE EAST 

As sooii as Alliens declined and relations inipro^t:d bMiNYcn die 
GnsU King and Uic Gredn, die Pliociiicians in thi West were 
able to nrt’ivc dicir irade renues with the East. In die process they 
wm back some of the trade in Greece which liail been aiiaiidoiied 
by their ancestors three ceuttrnB earlier. In 315 there; was 
a Carthiiginifln in Thebes in Boeotia, who acted as 1 kind of 
consul ond whO!$c duty it was to receive traveUers and to protect 
didr intcfcsts- 

Tliis revival of trade widi Grroct i» per Imps explained by the 
ciias which iiil die Greeh cccnoniy, in its turn, at die begiuning 
of tJie fourth century. At dial time, the ecoaotnk domination 
which AllioM exercised over the Mkldle East and the Black Sea 
countries began to weaken. Lacking food and taw materials, die 
Greeks had to call upon ilic resources of die Gunhagintans and 
to agree to pay a good {nice for them. In Punic tomlia of dii* 
period a number of spccimciu's of Greek poltay have been found, 
though more of dicst came from Greek towm in Italy than from 

Givece itself. .... 

In the second halt of die fourth ceniuiy die harriers dividing 
Carthage and its empire from tile rest of die Mcditcinme^ 
world finally disappeared. AJthough it was sdB in conflicl with 
Synncnise, the Carihagiuian State inicnsfied its trade relations 
with Greater Greece and renovtd diem widi (he Ea.^, which 
Alexander's comiuesis had unified and tied ectmwnitally to 
Greece. An event of dedrive iinpcmanre for Cairiiagc wss the 
foundation by Ptolemy f of a maritime empire which with Egyp 
induded Cyrenaica, Cyprus, the Cyclades, and soon Codoyria 
of which Phociitcm was a pan.*» Ptolemy brake die unaied 
monetary sysstem which Alexander had established on the baris 
□f iht .Attic sjTttenL and adopted tlic Phoenician standard for his 

coinage. , 

This deciaon was the main reason why Cjirthage decided 10 
iiisic a coinage of its own.** In the fifth century hs government 
liad doubtles guanuiterxl coins struck in Sicily (prolrably at 
I Jlybaeiim), w^hicli were copied from a currency already in 
ctrr tibi tioji m tlic klantl* b'^i^ed on the Attic atandarcL^* But ihr 
iiucripticns on rheM- tctTadracltmae piwe that they were kept 
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solely lor the pay of jtncrccQarics. No more were struck after the 
cod of the fourth, century or the beginnutg of t!jc third cenitiry. 
It scetnfl, thendoie, Uiat it was not uoiil this tinw dmt a ituiii 
was fouodied io Byisa to strike coins leased on tile Phoenician 
standard. 

These handsome coins, bearing the head of Dcnictcr, a palm 
tree and a horsey st-niboh of prosperity and prowess in war, were 
minted in gold or bronze. Silver was not used until later. The 
absence of silver pointed to a serious stare of affairs: at that time 
Carthage niusl iiavc Inst control of the silver-mines in Andalusia. 
It was not until the second century that they were recovered by 
the BarciUs. Tiiis temporary eclipse of Carthagniian power in 
Spain has been coircctly ijolctl by A. Schullen.** But, contrary 
to the opinion of this Germari scltolari it seems to have happened 
much earlier than the First Punic V\'ar. 

J. Jarnioray’s diticoveries at Ensenme prove, moncov'cr, that 
this temporary eclipse can scarcely have been ihc result of a 
victortrais offensive from Marseilles, although it must be con¬ 
sidered a possible reason for rehudag the control over the Pillars 
of Hercules, and allowing Pythcas and Euihymenca to pass them, 
and to eondtict ilndr expcciitiorui riotig the European and African 
Atlantic coasts, Tliis lustortcai c\'idcnce may perhaps l>c com¬ 
pared with Clintass archa^logieaJ discoveries. On sites in 
Soutlicm Spain. Or^, and Morocco, he has found red pottery 
with 11 brilliant glaze which could Iravx tonie neither from 
Carthage nor from workatiops in MarsciUa or Campania,*’ It 
W'as probaldy mode in Andalusia and disseminated by purely 
loeaJ irarle. Perhaps the Phoenicians in ihc Far West, tired of 
lielng exploited by the Cartliagmians, bad made common cause 
willi the native population, in order to win their indcpcndcjicc. 
They were pmt^bty helped in this task by the appearance of 
a fairly strutig monarchy in Xlaurctania, bcfotie the time of tile 
Numtdian kin^ 

Tlie sccisdon of her VVestem posesaions, in which she was 
allowed to keep oidy a few arongholds, struck the Canhaginion 
economy a severe blow. The liiatory of the third-cciuiiry wars 
shows tiiat military operadons were often liampcred by (inaiicial 
difheukics. To remedy to some extent this state of atTairs. a kind of 
token money was put into circulation—much to the azt onishm ent 
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of Lhe Gnctk^ Tlxis took liie form til sinaU leather scakd 
with the public seal, and whidi ii was forbidden to open. They' 
cemtained an object 'equivaJent to a Stater'.** k is very imlitcly 
that these counteiB any hacking in the State reserves of 
pitebus metaL 

these drcumstanccaj it is rather surprisixig ihm trade with 
the East was so pirDsperous. Aithotjgh the Cardta^inian potteries 
and metal-work shops wotc ahte to meet some of the demands of 
the home market, the cky remained la^rgdy dependent on bripons 
from Greater Greece^ Egypt? and Rhodes Tile Campemian 
potterica, which went into piodiictiDn in tlit last quarter of die 
fuiirtli centurjv flooded Africa with their products. Evidently the 
severdy amUtillod econoany of the fifth century bad given way 
to a greater liberalism. But how were the Caithaginiam able to 
pay for thdr imports? 

The methodicaJ organization of agriculture on Africpn fern- 
lory had secured Carthage against famine^ U miisr obo have 
contrihuted apprcdably to the goods available for export. The 
O^pc Bon wine was probably not esteemed very highly afarroad; 
in fact die Carthaginians tlictn^va puirliaset] fairly laigc quaii- 
tiilifS of belter w'Ine iruiii Rhode: on all Punic rites of the third 
and second centinies^' large fiumbers of amplionie iuuYt hern 
found bearing the name of magistrate of Rhodes. On the other 
band^ equally large numbers of Coithaginian amphorae have 
been found M various points along the hfcdltcrranean shorts-^*^ 
Appaif-ntiy tJic Canhagmiaus sold thdr wine to the Barbarians 
in order to pay for good wine bought trerm the Greeks.^* 

We bdieve that at this period Africa was in a p<^tiou to 
supply much^^ceiled wticjat to Greece, There h no drfinite 
evidence of diE until after the fall of Carthage, Then^ Marinin 
and his ^ccesso^ cxptnted appreciable quantiti« of gtain to the 
Balkan**^ But before the Second Punic War, Canhage toPlmlkd 
the niost fertile itgicms in Tunisia, nEimely, the valley of the 
Medjerda and Byzircitinu The rAoxa produced enough to f«Jd 
the urban population, and ihc levies in kind imposed on the 
libyam, which sometunes amounted to a quarter^ or even a half, 
of thdr harvests, w^cre thenefom available for export.*' 

StatMics art available on ihe amount thus eoniributctL" In 
am Scipio rtqutritioned nearly 1,550,000 buahds of wheat 
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End over 1,500,000 bushels of bailcv'. The foHoviiifig year, 10 help 
RfKne in her war againsi Hacedonii, Carthage sapplied about 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat, iu 170 a,c, during the Third 
Macedonian this f^tire rose to nearly 11500,000 bushels. 

Ihe net produrticii of wheat from tlie Carthaginiai] dontains in 
Africa can probably be estimated at about 1,500,000 bushek 
'Ihis is a modcac figure. [i represents about half the wheat pitt- 
diiciion of the Numidian kingdom in the middle of the fust 
centurv B,c., and tmc'^thirtieth of what Rome obtained from 
Africa under the Kmpire. But the Punk State never eioLcedcd 
25,000 to 32,000 square miles in area, wbicb is barely a tenth 
of Roman Africa, Moreover, the best cultivated regions produced 
vines and olives. Abov'c all, enough had to be suhtraeicii fimn 
the net production to feed die urban population, Evcti if the 
populatlotL did not exceed 250,000, its total consuinption must 
lave amounted to about 1,750,000 bushels, 

E’roduction in Sichy and Sardinia was mudi higher; sc^tn to 
nine miUioiri bushels approximaidy, Eti all, tllarTQre, Carthage 
could place on the mai'kei some nhu: millbn bushds of wheaL 
This amount, $oId in Greece, would have brraighl in the equiva¬ 
lent of over two mill ion pounds in our cuiroicy. Although die 
cost <rf transport would absorb half of this, the leniaining revenue 
would nevertheless be considerable. 

Over the long sea routes used by the Carthagtiuans, it would 
oltviously have been more profitable to carry expensive goods 
which did not we%h too miidi. Unfortunately there was caily one 
kind of manufactuml goods they could produce which could 
tempt the Greeks: valuable textiles of various kinds, and in par¬ 
ticular their purple cloth. A character in one of Plautus’ plays 
boasts that he has bought his wife a cloak for ,joo ifenorff (£70); 
it »true that at llus time die complete wardrobe of the richest 
Roman ladies was rarely w'orth more than 1,000 dtnatii (about 

^* 75 )- j . . 

fn tlir pcrttului, Hanno brings 10 Rome spoons, drain-pipes 

(probably made of termcotta) and walnuts. His cargo ^ 
in eluded pantliers for the public games.” The Caitiiaginiatis sold 
all kinris of odds and en^. Their Ixaft customers tmiained the 
Western Barbarians, who were not f usy about quality, and who 
paid in precious metals The Spaniards may have prevented the 
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Carth^siniaits from rtJjbing thcm^ but diey could not, or did not 
waul to Slop them Irom pai5aiBg through the Straits. 

The Wide dissjonumdon of typioU Canhaguuau glass niasksi 
which liave bcoi found cveo in StvitzcilaiicL^* shows ili+u the 
rather inmipcrj- Csuthagiiiian products which found few’ buyers 
m the dvUizcd countries, were ncvmlielcss in great demauri hi 
Gaul. The gold currency still frd by the gold-rnuiea of 
sSemegaL The Sudan was also reached by way of Fesstaii; accord¬ 
ing to Livy^ the customs dues m TripoUtaniai the oudet for this 
trade, ammjiiied to a caleni a day. 

In the third phase of its history^ Carthage recovered the ptjsi- 
lion it had held tmlil the sixth century—that of general purvey^or 
to the £asu h was beginning 10 supply the Mcchterrattean marfcet 
with the agrieuhural produce w‘hich w'as to play such an impor¬ 
tant pait in the economy of die Roman Empire, Having overcome 
their racial hatred for die Greeks^ ilic Canliaginians joined the 
econcHTuic imicm which had been founded by the PtolcmieSj I he 
ricbesi monarchs tn the world at that time, In dus way^ Carth^c 
wns able to enjoy ease and comfort, in spite of the toss of Spain 
and the burden cl die wars in SLdly, 

TK£ STkUOGLS WITH JtOiiE 

Tim piwperUy reached its heigii! in the finrt tiuArter of the Uiird 
century. Clarthage liad just repulsed Agathodts, who Had bcoi 
the first to dafc to come and attack Caithagc in ^Urtca. After die 
defeat of this ad%'€nturcr, who was bold to die jK^uit of foUyj aiu! 
whose career suggests that of the Renaissance Italian 
die Greets in Sicily were unable to find nnoilicr leader strong 
cnciiigli to iinitr diem. FSJeithcr Pyrrhus in Epirus, nor Hicro in 
Synurusc were iibk lostoti die arlvance ul die Cailhagiuiam, who 
rvcntiially gained control oI most of tSicilvn By adding this fresh 
conquest to their other domains^ the Catihugitiijms now liad at 
didr disposal die greatest whrat-prodtidng areas in die Mecli- 
terranean^ except for Egypt. Then came the clash with Rome. 

Tlie colbpsc of the Punic anpirc was devastating. Tltc 
Ganhaginiam wert defeated on land and sea and driven out of 
Sicily; their home icmtoriica vverc laid waste by ReguJus and 
thfrii pom pillaged by privatcertk Carthage was on die brink of 
bankruptcy* The royal bank of Egypt was appmached for a loan 
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of 2,000 tJilniia, tut refuacU to adv^icc anythujg, on grounds of 
neutrality. Tlic Libyan fartnen found ihcnasdvies once moi« in 
servitude and were conipdlcd to surrender iiaJf tiicir croje. The 
price of peace wm fixed by die Romans iu 3,200 taknis, or mtjrc 
rhan fifty tons of ^ver. The Cartliagiiuan treasury was dminetL 
It could no longer pay its mercenaries, w-bo rcvdtcd and pie- 
dpitnted a freah uprising in die suiroimding provinces. TJ^ 
Romans took advantage of this development to seiit Sardinia, 
and 10 demand anothci 1 ,soo talents. 

Cartilage ivas saved b>' tbe Boreids. Hamilcar, Hasdrulxil, and 
Hannibal had been trained m tiic tradition of .fVkxandcr. ^itir 
strategy was aimed at producing economic as well as milit^' 
results. Tbrirarmie}, relatively small and therefore less tensive, 
moved with lightning rapidity over vast distances to strike at the 
cticmv's vital centres and seiitc his wealth. Hamilcars fust <um, 
which lie achieved in less than ten years (237^228 B.n.), wtu to 
conquer Andalusia, Carthage thus regained control of die famous 
sUixr>miji» of die Sierra Morena, after bavbg lost dicm for a 
hundred years. Fresti veins of ore were probably discovcicd and 
improved techniques iucirancd their yield. Polyhiiis states that 
0,300 drachmae of silver a day (more than were ruined 

round Cartagena alone." Anotlicr miie, at Bachclo, produced 
mure than thirty-six tons a year. Tlie arreara of debt to Rome 
were rapidly paid olT, The mint at Bytso, and anoilicr which was 
founded at Cartagena, were now able to issue silver diatliniac, 
large niunbera of whicli have Iwm found by archaeologists. They 
hear witness to the wealth of ihc Carthaginian treasury. 

Nevertheless, further rkiiosits of silver were known to exist 
farther north in the Sp.'utish peninsula, particularly in Caiitalr^ 
Hitherto, dicii production lad been atworlml by Ampurjaa, llie 
security of the new Cartiiagtnian province ceuild be iiHiured only 
by subjugating the Ccltibcrt in Castile. This task tvas accom* 
plislied by H.wlnibal, who thus won a capital for the hcw empire 
which he did not liesitatc to call Carthage, Master of the main 
tveailh of the Puiiic empire, and of its only military forces, he 
became in fact its gwUlical leader alsou 

Carthage had now secured control of Spain as far as the Ebro, 
and had rc.Ti:hed the bordeis of her old cnmiics, tile Western 
lonians. If MarecUles and Ampurias could now be conquered. 
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the vast Celtic nuixLcts wouJd be dommated and th<* iv^y opened 
by river routes to die tin-tuinca of Britt^y^ diijs avoiding die sea 
detour by Galicia and the Bay of Biscay# But just at this rootueoti 
the Gauh tightened iltcir hold on Lower Liuiguedoc and 
Provence, where they had hlthtrio allowed the age-old inhabi¬ 
tants^ the Iberiam and Ligurbms^ to remaltL Tlicy destroyed 
fjis^mne some time after ^150 b.c.** How^ever^ Canhagmian 
dtptomaqp^ was successful in paafyirig these Barbarian peoples- 
Meanwhile, the seitlcrs in h'£arsa.UiSf realhdmg the gravity of the 
danger W'hleh tJireateiicd Lhtn^^ appealed 10 Rome^ which imme¬ 
diately tnlcr^'cneii In ^26 a.a, agrecinem was reached that the 
Ebro should be liic bcundarv' of the Punic sphere of influence-’*^ 

In our opinion^ these economic developments explain Hanni¬ 
bal's astomahing decision to invade Italy overland, via GauL Hia 
great march vvas compktdy in tlic insdiiion of Aleicander, whose 
exploits were nt that very momciu bcbig emulated tn A3hi Minor 
by Antiochus the Great* But it entailed vast ri^ks, since the weary 
and reduced Carthagmiari aimy would have to face Roman 
troops who were completely fnsli. it would have been easy to 
Imild a fleet in the arnaial in Carthage which would have 
adequate to itcutralrzc the Roman IlccL Recent discoveries in 
Ensifnme and Ruscino throw' some light on tlic my-stcry:"* several 
Funic arttLlea discfxv'eTed in the fiist opptffutjtt seem in mt 10 prove 
that C^ihagintaii offiem lived thmr for a long rime between Uie 
pafsage of Hannibal and tJie collapse of dtc Canhagintan empire 
tn Spain* 

As is well known, the Gauls ranained fmthTii] to thdr alliance 
with Cartln^e^ unlike the Iberians in Catalonia, where Hasdrubal 
mti stiff r^ustance in 2o8> BiC, On the other hand^ beyond the 
Pyicne© he was able tci go pcarefnfly into winter quarters.with* 
out mokstaiiort-^^ Again, C'iaiitstre has dug up ihirtv-five Punic 
wintsjai^ m Rusebo.^ Thb ^lows iliat Hannibal 1ml not lost 
sight of the conuncTcial poiisibihtics of Ids campaigns. Ruscino, 
w hose accidentally or otlwrrwbe, ha^ a Phnenidan ringi" 

and pardciilariy Ensenme^ whose acropults dominated the 
souUiem thannek art the Mediterranean oiiileis of the Aude 
valley, which in ttim communicated with die vTiIky nf the 
Rhone by' the pa£i of Naurouzc# Tina rotiie had been used for 
a long time to bring tin from tile Clasritcriden direct to the 
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Mediterranean.** Claustic’a discoveries prove, in our apiniOD, 
that while Hannibal was pursuitig the destruction of Rome, he 
was also taking steps to scento and safeguard for Canhage the 
Western rcsourtcs which woulit enable her to dominaie die whole 
Medilerranean world. 

TTicse great projects ivcrc ruined by the indomitnble tenacity 
of the Romans. Nearly all the Carthaginian resources hatl gone 
on the pioscciitian of the war, and alter the defeat at Zainn 
she had to buy peace at a cost of ] 0,000 talents, passable tn fifty 
^TiTinjil mstalmtaiB.** Her revenues were reduced to those of her 
African domains, which had also been severely oil down ill sim 
by the encrojiclnncnts of the Numidiaiis- Ncveribeles^ without 
tmporing direct taxation, Hannibal was able to restore the sitiia- 
tion bv stopping tax leakages. Tiic EUbjeciioii of Carthage had 
at least the merit of saving military expraditure. By 191 »,c,, she 
Iiad paid ofT her debt to ti« Romans, But the loss of the Spanish 
Btlver^mines devalued her currency. Silver coins mm ted in the 
first half of the second century contain more than fifty per ocni 
copper, while gold was alloyed with silver by means of an in¬ 
genious process; which left no trace of the operation cm the 
surface of die coins.** In Canlroge, the standard of lividg fdl 
sharply. The tombs in tlic Odeoti burial-ground which are of this 
period^ contain only w-orthlcsa articles, and the ugliness of the 
more recent ex-volos from the t&phet, beats witness to ilic povetty 
of thr faithful. 
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OIPLOUACY 

T uf supiimf aim of Carthagiaian poliir)- wa* to acquire 
wcaJth. Most of tht trcatir» msule by Cakhage vfilh otficr 
powers were to regulate maritime and commercial rcla* 
tions. Tlic only Imperialistic oitcrprises which were undenaken 
wm the conquest of Spain and of Africa. As we have seen, th™ 
wctc both dictated by the need to restore the economic situation 
after an tutsuccesfuJ war. by seeking fresh soutcih of revenue. 
War was a costly business and the Cartliagifuans resorted to it 
only after all the possibilities of subtle diplomacy fiad been tiied- 
The tradition of sttch diplomacy goes right back lo the tjngins 
of iltd city. For thousands of years, ware, aJiianccs, commeree^ 
and trade had obliged the Otiental potentate* to exchange 
ambasadors, to lay down a protoed, and to draw up a kind of 
micmaikmal faw. Tlie State lettrre of Amenophis iV, whidi 
have been found in Tell £1 Aroama, reveal all the seems of a 
fourteenih-ceiitury b,c. cliaocclkiiy. Many of these documents 
deal with Phoenicia. Texts whicli are even more ancient have 
been found in Ras Shamra. Tliey show the Lings of Ugarit 
tnanccuvring] not without danger, between the Hittites and die 
Egyptians, but, as usual, they ctmiain very little infoitnation 
about Carthage. However, in the treaty signed ijetween Hannibal 
and Philip V of Macedonia after the battk of Cannae, £. J, 
Bickennan' has discovered the charactcristtc features of an 
Oriental pact such as the kings of Tyre and Asayria concluded 
at the time of the foundation of Caithagc. Phraks a thousand 
yean older are mingled in a mosl surprising manner with 
Hellenistic expressions: ‘It ts as thoiigli Abraham has become a 
contemporary of Polybius.' 

Like the Romans, the Carthaginians kept in stock a whole 
gam ut of treaties for other countries, graded according to their 
strength relative to Carthage. Thus (hey had treaties as between 
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etpiak for allies Utr the £tTUM:am, itir RocnanSj, and errtain Gretk 
cities; others for ratlicr more snbordiuaii: allks tike the Elymadj 
others again for their Barbarian pruti^es in Spain, Africa, and 
Sardinia. Finally there were the Pliocnician cities whicli were 
ceraaidered as sister or daughter States, though they were stilJ 
expected to subordinate theii own intcro^ts to those of tile head 
of the family. 

Tite Punk diplaniats presen-ed for a long time the Tyrian 
monopoly in Tartessus, built up die great Triple Alliance with 
Pema an<l Einiria, won the support of the Cauls and die sym¬ 
pathy of Macedonia for Hannibal, and brotight Syracuse into 
ihc Punic camp in a 15 ti-c,; they descr^'c to rant in Instoiy with 
the Venetian arnbassadom whotw: achicv'cmcnts have recently been 
di^cribcd by J* AllazaitL 


THE NAVY 

Tlic Carthaginiaa navy enjoyed a very h^b reputation among 
ail the peoples round the fthures of the j^tediterrancan. FiVen the 
ri\ids of Cubage were imanimoui m iJrairing the stoutness and 
manceuvrability of her and the stLU iuid experience of her 
pilots,* Her navy was very similar 10 that of the GrcrJts, about 
whidi we are nmrb Ln^tter infonneiL 

Froni vtjy early tinics^ the Mediterrsnean peoples used two 
kinds of boatSj die long narrow* boai^ propelled by oars, and 
intended for war^ and the ^rcjuiid* boai^ propdtrd only by sails, 
which carried heavier cai^ocL These all used the rectangular sail 
SLretched on a yard at right-angles, to the mast, 

llic ty^pe of rudder used is worthy of special attention.. The 
Cardiaginiaiis, in common witli all the ancients, knw nothing of 
ilie stem-post ruddert w^hich was not invented until die fourteenth 
cenitiry AJi. They* used the rudder-oar, belayed to the side of the 
boat hy two ropes^ A I'mt fastened 10 the head of the rudder at 
right-angles to axk* alJotved the steersman to woik the device^ 
Pictures cm stelae^ tlinw' very* clearly the three f>aris: the lisar, die 
shaft and handle, and the blade. 

Boats usually carried a port and a starboard mdder. But 
Captain Carliru* has shown that only one rudder ai a time was 
us^; die odier was kept in reserve in ease of lines ot damage 
HoweNcr, according to Eliacnus,** the CarthaginiMis did have 
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two helmsmen an duty ai onto He adds ihat tbk was not a wise 
practice imd Captain C^uibu considers that this sysCem could in 
fact ha^ie serious disadvajita^t^ if the movnaenti of both 
helmsmen were not perfectly syndironi^ed. The same writer 
adniits, bowevcfi diat in battle the galleys both ruddejs 
^imuitancoixsly in order m go about more rapidly, an essentia] 
rnanccuire in naval warfare* The Carthaglniajis wert' in fact 
past-mastcTs in the use of such lactics. 'Tlieir ?<hips were built to 
triiOvr in all directiaiia wieIi great agUity; EJieir oarsmen 
cTcpms , * . if some of their vesseb wmj hard pressed by the 
enemy, their lighi weight enabled them to witUtir^w without risk 
and to make for open w^atcr widioiit difliciihy* Should the enemy 
attempt pursuii, ihe)' came rapidly abauh darted itjimd tlicm or 
attacked on the beam, continually harassing die Reman slup 
sviiich could scarcely alter cctirsc cm account of its great weight 
and the incxpcricnrc of Its oaranen. Many Roman ships were 
tints !S€ni tD the bottom, whereas i| a Carth^inhm slijp w'as i» 
danger, the othei's could safely come to its rescue hy getting under 
the stem of the enemy* The Romauji cocild do nothing of this 
kind. As they w'crc fighEmg dose inshore, they had no room to 
retreat w^hen they were m difficulties. A ship which was atiacked 
from aliead w^a* wrecked cm Lbe sandbanks or oo iht siioro The 
cnomiouji weight of ibeir rfiips and the ignoiarice of the oarsmen 
dcprivcfl them of the grratest a^^v^(agc one can liavc ai sea, 
namely to slip between the enemy ships atid to aiiadc f rom I'acm 
those already engaged/''^ 

'Hu: same au thor abo rcUits the ath cm liras of a Canhagmijm 
captain, who was piababiy half^rcck, named Hannibal the 
Rhodian. His mission was to ger in touch with die gairison of 
Lilybaeum (Marsalal, winch was bdiig blockaded by the Romans 
by fluid and sea. He managed to slip into the Itai bour itt a galley. 
Tile next day» U> prevent his leaving, the Roman crnisoi 
ittatJoned ten of \m be$i ship^ m either aide of die harbour 
entrance, amt as near sss they could get to the sandbanks, NevTf- 
ilidcss, Hannihal able noi tady to leave the hadimiT safdVp 
but to dreie romid the cticmy, raise hb oare^ 34op and defy the 
Roman fleet, which made no atianpt to ptunauc hinL The en¬ 
trance to the harbour ww In fact tmp^cd by sandiianks, between 
winch were only narrow ritatineb, Hannibal had rarcfuUy 
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Studied their positi^sm He mnd^ for the Dpcii scii^ then, approacii^ 
Eng as: tJiQugh he tvorc cotning from Italy, mnicd lii^ JwJm so hard 
in die dircctian of the iovv*-r standing by the water"* edge tliai he 
could no linger see those towers whid^ face in the dlrecdon €l 
Africa. Thb nianoruvrt wa^ lire tmly one which vvcFukl jiermit him 
to catch the wind and get Wk inio the Imrfioiir. Ti\c Rom^is^ 
incapable d cotiipcLing vvitli such virtuosity^ tried lo bar hb 
passage, bsn the ta^ was beyond dieni. 

TIic cornu I Duilius invert led a simple counter-measure to the 
skill of the Carthaginian pilots. Jt was an inckgant device, un¬ 
worthy of a real sailor, but cffeciivc- Hb 'crowy, gangw ay? armed 
with grappling-hootA, immobilbed ihc ciimw diips and converted 
a navid engagement into an inlantry battle. 

'Ihe double rutldci- decnanded such a high degree of training 
iliat it could orUy be usetl in exceptional dTrumsl^nco. Pictures 
on stelae clearly show only cue mdder in action. One such 
pLcmrc* at first led us to believe that a vertical rudder existedH 
w'hDse axis went down through the hull of the ship^ very much in 
the manner of a modem stem-post rudder^ Bill It w^ an optical 
iUiudacL Tilt vessd h a fairly heavy ojie and lias in rcahly only 
one rudder fixed on die [iwi stle, so ihat oniy die poir and the 
bUtlr are visjhk. The non-technica] aitlit drew tlds hhdt lumei! 
towards the prow, which b obviously absurd. This drawing b 
unique m thki it h probably the rmiy picture fnim antiquity 
fliowuig a rudder fixed on (hr side away fnjm the viewer. 

Captain Carlim has explained tliat die rudder-oar, far front 
inferior to the ^tem-post rudder* made for maziacuvrabiliiy 
and was not by any meanji unpnurijcabfe for a heavy sliip. We 
have still a great deal to Icani about the art of dup-bulldang hi 
anckut dm«^ Pnjgress in underwatn' arrhaentogyK wliich makes 
possible the study of sulirnrrged svrecks and ihtnr catgues^ will no 
doubt s^ipply more exact lecbukal mfufmatiori to stippkmenc 
the meagre documentary and graphic evidence available. Thus 
the Club for Underwater Research in TunisLa has Ikxn alale to 
neUic^e the keel of the Malidia giiUcy^ which loo feet long 
and had a beant of over 30 ktix b carried ijo tons wf useful 
cargcL* 

Alihougfa the Caithaginkm were nuuarfcablc pilots and expert 
shipwrights, they seem to made no new discoveries in thr art 
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of imval building. Jt ws^s the Girdcs who increased ihe tonnage 
and die power of their WfUriEupei hy muItipKing the rtwva of oars. 
However^ the plaebg of the gaUev-fllaves remam$ one of the 
m^-sterics of history. U the dtipur^hts and engmeers c^f the 

(.larthngimaD jiavy had posse^d a marked technical superiority, 
they would not have been disconcerted by so simple an invirntion 
as Didtius" *cmws*. li h ahfi extraordinary that mariners who 
were bold enough to face die Bay of Bbcay and dur Moroccan 
Atlantic, made no attetript to adapt thrir vcsa:la to the difficulties 
of die West tin by studying the meihods of native sailors. 

THE AHUV 

The Carthaginian armies had not such a good rcpiiration a£ die 
navy. It was gcncraily rccognirvcd dial die citizens of Cartilage 
jxwsiessed exemplary courage and indomitable energy* as was 
proved by thedr magnifkeat bchaviotir in their hour of greater 
triaL But liicy preferred to entrust tJic defence of iheii* inteiesif 
to ppofomcmal soldiens, Tfik custom, dating from IstJore ihc sbth 
century^ can be explained by ihdr anxiety (o prtiMrrvc die city's 
pmn-powerI which could not tx^ easily itrplaccd, and also by their 
conception of war as an extenrion of business It would seem to 
I hem quite iitirmal to entrust jr lo an agent. Moreover* even if 
diey did make greater me of mercenaries Ltian the Greeks, dicir 
example was foJJDW’cii hy nicest of their rivals after die fourUi 
century. 

From diat rimi- emw'ardSj tlw Carthaginian armies titooefy 
rt^emlird those employed by the great Greek cities^ anti later by 
the Orieiiiul monafcln-^ Tlicy were all compesed of bands of 
men recruited from a wide variety of nations, who all presened 
thdr national anus and tactics. The rnPMn part of the baule units 
was a phahinx of hophtes equipped in the GTCck style with hdmet* 
brOfCtc cuirass, and round shield. They wert uiiod for hand-to- 
hand fighting with lance and short sivord- Some Punk stelae* 
stiow iveapfim or trophies—figures of men carrying all kinds of 
weapons, and which were ifamight of as incamaibns d' the god 
of biitifc. On tbem cun be very skeidiily drawn, a huge 
citiras moulded to tlir with a kind of tunic bekw. and 

greaves to protect ilic legs; the helmet is represented simpty hy 
a triangle. 
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Other stelae show round shields ^ weH ITic Carter dvjipcl hi 
Suknimbo* cmiimiied a eeramic statue of a ^od wearing a Greek 
cuimss. He b probably Hatladj the meal warlike of ilie gods in 
tlie PliofTDiciaD pantheon. Stebc from the CirLa (t-otistanihie] 
shrine dating Irom the second and fii^t eenturics b.c. also 
sliow weapons canned with grcaier precision dtari those from 
Carthage,^® Se\^eral show the louji J shield^ the aspu of the Greeks 
or die £Upeus of die Eonum^t together with a suord of a very 
eharaetcnstic 5ha|)C: thtf pcmimd tem litmtes in two stiiicriiniwed 
balbai tile top, and a V-shaped guard lidow.^* This UYapem 
common among tlie Jtaiiaii;s and thr Ctdts, and was ohnost 
certainly introduced into Africa h)' European mercenaries 

Other filchic Ulustralc the tong oval slucld w^ith thickmed ridge 
running down the centre; tiib h the Greek ikyr£o^ or the Ronian 
and was made of very light maiipr tabL This was of 
W'esterri or%m and is mentkined in Uie Roman inve^ntories of 
weapcins captured 'm Cartilage in i 4 t> On one of the Cirta sielac 
it h ahfjvm in a panoply logtiber wiilt a long isivurd, two javeliiL% 
and a conical hrlmeL“ These wcaj>ons belonged noi to .t liophte, 
but in a light infantiytiian. The Kbor Klib, a turmumotuil altar 
dating from die middle of die fir^ centur)- ftad a friexe 
composed of weapons — round ahidds siipponed bv crossed 
cavalry' sabi'os, alternating with panopHcs w^hicii consist of a 
shaped cuirass iLangirig on a $t3ke. One of these sldelcb b verv' 
similar to the rouml Macedonian shidd, and is mTianicntcd wirli 
a fine biuit of Artemb in profile.^* [n a simibr frieze in Cbctntou, 
■I round diidd of thb kind wa% decpqratcd with die griffin of 
Apditi, 

The supremna' of die armoured hnpli4c^ w^liich coineidid wlUi 
the most flourishing perkM.i of die city repubtic^s^ w^ ihreaitncd 
at the beginning of the fourth ccntur>' by the pr/lnju, or iigbi 
mfanuymcn wlio were less powerful but more mnhife. Under 
/Mexamier the tiavalry played a miich more Impottant role, Tlie 
Cartha^imn armies were panic ufarly strong m both cavalry and 
infantry. Tlieir Balearic dipgrr^ were the best in the Ancient 
Worlds and fmighi ride by side w^th Ibcriana armed with ja\'rJins* 
and IJgiiriam and Ubv^ns. TJie javelifui mentioned above on the 
Circa scHe were in all piubahiJfty Spanish weapons^ 

Nuniidiaii horsemm are represented on The NtimidLan striae 
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from ConstaiiuiicJ* Likt the infajurj', they had no dcfcnsj^^c 
aimour oilier Uian a filial I aliield, and tlicir only weapon was a 
|avclm whicii they hmkd ^vith a fmxe and accuracy which have 
become provei-blaJ. But ilic chief ibiJtg wliidi made diem sudi 
redatibt^k fighters was their remartalik iskill Ui riding their 
tlimmutive hon^ harebarJe and wiili only a sitnpJc bridle. The 
heavy cavalrj'^p the aorpi was chiefly compo^d of Caiiha- 

ginian citizens. The Punic ctiuivalcni of Wara was, in our opinion, 
Hadad^ who was generally represented mounted: often the horse 
alone was hia emblrm. One of the legends coneeming tlic foumda- 
tion of Carthage relates hoiv an ox-hcad was found whm die 
foundatians of ilie 'CapkoV were dug. Tins omen inadr tiie site 
imarxcptable as il would Imve candeniued tlie new city to 
perpetual serv^itude. Some distance nwayi a liorse'^ iirad was 
found, and as this was a symbol of might in w ar^ the Capitd tvaf 
built upon this more propitious site 

if dicre is anything genuinely Phoenician in this anJess $ior>v 
it would be a reference to Fladad, ^^hfl in fact was worsluppod 
in Cartilage from the earliest times. Tlur horse or head of a horse 
which appcai'od with a pidm tnJc on the CartfiaguiLan coinage 
aki> represeattti Hadail The god hmiself appears on one 
He is jihoivti wearing a hrJntet very like litc spiked Itclmcls of die 
fonrier Grnnan army, jainnouutcd by a pUimed crest. This is 
suuiiar to the ]taIi>Celtie heknei used in the Roman armies, arul 
also to the Assyriin hclmcL A king shaft with a small disc iin the 
end to which ribbons arc tied, rests across the god's shoulder and 
prababJy rrpre^jcnus a standard. Tlic Phc>eniri?ins probably 
adopted the uA* of sundards from the Babybrtlan aJtd i^^ssyrmn 
am lies. Among the ^veapons depicted on tJic Kbor Klib frieze is 
a long ^inughl w^ry sword with a hih in the form of a bird's 
head. Such swonh w ere used by the Iroiiian w^alry. 

One proof of the ^WcstcmiiaiJCin* of the Carthaginian armies 
is their neglect of arrjitrrsf, who const it ntrd an essential part nf 
AssyriiUi UnEid Feidan amnes. Arrow-htrads have l>ccn found in 
Punic tombs of the m-cnth and shtih centurira. A magnificenc 
intaglio from Utica show's ^ nude w'arrior, with a lai^c heJiTurt 
on Jus head, kneeling to draw* a bow/* But it h tmly tardy tiiat 
airhrrs are mentioned in acenunb of battle* against the Greeks 
anri RrHiiam. 
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Ttu! Canhagmian nobles, who tnsisited on serving in ihe army 
e\‘tn, when the majority of their conupa^tats were not ejillrri 
upon to do so, went very fond of parading their magruficent 
armour. Some pieces were too valuable to be used in ha»le- 
Hasdnibjil, the brothiT of Uamiibal, kept in his camp a silver 
shield adorned wiifr Iris own portraiL The Romans captured it 
and hung tt over the gate of the Capitol. Such works of an, with 
no practical use, were a Greek fashion, as can be seen from the 
Kbor Kllb and Chemtou fritacs.^ A show' cuirass has been found 
Ur ptmic tomb at Ksour es Saf In ByEaciumJ* It consists of two 
heart*5haped pieces of bronze, one covering the chest and the 
other the back Both pieces are very richly decorated with the 
same design: at the point of the heart is the head of Athene 
wearing a helmet; above are two This useless but luxurious 
piece of amiour came not from a Cartliaginian ivorksho]}, but 
from one in Campania which specialized in ^uch work, in the 
third century b.c. It was probably bought or looted by one of 
Hannibal's soldiers and brought back to Africa. At any rate, its 
<}wner regarded it as a specially valuable personal souvenir, 
since, contrary' to custom, he had it buried in his grave with 
hiru. 

The Caithagmtan artillery proved its worth against the Greek 
I owns in Sicily. The Carthaginians were said to liave irecn the 
inventora of the baitcring-ram,'' though the Assyrians aheady 
tiad it earlier. The Oarthitginiaus, to their own disadvantage, 
probably introduced it to the Eurupcans. By iis aid, Hnnmlral the 
Xfogonid captured Sclimis and Himera, He used a version wjib 
molrilf tow'CR. Bui the Greeks toat no time in surpaiaing riu-ir 
rivnb, Ttic vital invention was dial of the catapult, invented by 
an enginrer from Syracuse at the lime of Dionydiu the Ehkr. 
who used it for ibc Rrsi lime againAi NEorta in jpB tt.c. Tlie force 
proi'ided by tw'ixtttig clastic ropes made it puesible m hurl arrows 
by means of a gigantic bow, or stones by means of a lever, Tire 
on/tger, which employed the centrifugal force of a lever worked 
Irt a counterpoise, and the baluta worked by a metal spi'ing, were 
not invented until the Roman Empire. 

rile Oartlraginions constructed a variety of war-machiiics 
called, according to their size, catapults, baltstas, or scorpions, fn 
t^p w.c. the Romans crniunandecred :to,ooonicii machtna which 
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were stored in the arsenals. To replace them, after Arar had 
broken otit, die Cartliiiigiiijaii women sacrifieed their hair. 
niotL^mds of limestone hnllcts, mu nit ions accomublrd for the 
siege, have been found in Carthage, A German general^ B* 
Rathgen, lia^ made a lechmcal of fliesr mbsiles, which 

vary in weight from twelve to over lluny ixamds,** Some were 
to In: llirrjwn by liand fnMn die top of ihc ramparts. 

The ancienu had no field artillery, for their catapults were too 
heavy and etjmplicated to be readily moved. Bui the Cart ha* 
gimati's chariots somcuojes and vvar-clepiianis atwii)'S. 

Chariots wcnc frrtjticnliy ti^l by the Libyaiis, especially in the 
Sahara. The Punic chariots were armonml and vvere used for 
making a charge, rather titan for omu^poning iroops, as in 
Homer's limcH 

Such tactics probably came from Pema. But although chariots 
were used for coituricSi they were never very effective because 
tliey were Hifbcult to manoeuvre and the honscs were (00 volncr- 
ahle. The ekphants were much more to be feamL These anixnab 
still Qvccl in Barbarx" in Punic times. Tiny were part of the 
tropical fauna stnuidcd by the dn^ing up of the Saham, and as 
there was not enough vegetation for them lo feed on* they wf-re 
sniaJier and imt so stnong as thdr relatives in Central Africa. 
TTicy were evm less pOAvtrftil titan the litdian ekphanLs. But, 
like the latter, they could be trainecL Fantastic legends^ ^ prated 
their sLigacity and even their moml and religious sensf:. They w^oe 
said to pm out forest fires with branches, and to assemble In a 
Moroccan forest for a isolemn purificaiion ceremony by the light 
of the new moon. They were Ihrrefoit regarded as 'celcstiiil 
animaJs*- In spite of thdr legendary' vutuei, tlic Carrftaginiam 
Djcvcx thought of wring ekplumtx for any bm warlike purpf^t 
and even ibii idea wa* stiggesicd by the esuimple of thr Greek 
kings. Ill die plains of liir Imtiis .^Vltxandef Imd tiad to contend 
wfth Pixu. 4 * ekpliantsv and bk rDmantic Imagination had doubt¬ 
less bem fascinated as much by their magnificent presence and 
psyc-holfigicEU effect in wxir as by thdr rffeefi vciirss. 

After this, rhe Greet generals who disputed his kingdom abo 
used war-clephatiTS. AvhUe Pyrrhus of Epirus brought some with 
him on hts expedition lo the VVesi, thus giving the Rijmans thedr 
first right of this strange animal Tlicir peasant sense of liumottr 
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(Jobbed diem ‘Lucaniaii oxen’** from the name of Uir dbtnct 
^^‘Jlc^ethey first met [hem. 

The CanhagmuiiK, too, iboughi they (xiuJd put tliem to good 
use. Thus ilie pres«mce of these tmpicai aniinabk iit C^lJia^iiuui 
amties. far front being a survh-aJ of Oriental ttadittitn, witi yet 
anodtrr example of Crock influencr. As die t^anitaginiana ncre 
then at die Ji eight of ihdr poiver, it was an easy matter to capture 
a very large munber of elephants very tjutckly. V\'c sliaJI see later 
hosv and where they caught diem. When the great wall was built 
across the Carthagmiau bdunus. enough stables sverc incoiporated 
in the fomidations for 300 elephants. Several hundreds ivciv used 
against the Roniam in Sicily^ against Regulus and lu» nuvcenariiSt 
and in the conquest of Spain. 

FinalJy^. we kuow that Hannibal accompMied the tom dv forct 
of dragging forty unfortunate elephaiiis over die Pyrenees and 
die Alps, to die amid the rigotiis of winter in Piedmont. One only 
suixived, who lieomie licticcfonJi the bearer of die *<Hic-eyed 
leader. The treaty concluded after Zania deprived the C^dia- 
giuians of dicir temlining elephants and forbade them to train 
any more of these animals. They had Jx-cn using for bardv 
sixty' years and it is doubtful whether they had broij of any great 
value. Their psycholc^eal effect, however, was certainly tronien- 
clous. ‘Hic Roman legionaries and the rebdlioiis mereem^es were 
terrilird of them, as were the mountain tribes in tlic .M{». After 
the defeat of Regutu*, the Roiiums were unwilfing to give liattle 
in open country, for fear of diese monstets. Tlicir vast their 
swQrcl-tikr tusfci, the astaunding skill of their “siwke-like hand', 
tind dtfir ferodoUR tnunpeting, fil|«J the soldiers with tenor. 

To inrreasc their ahnost supernatural repnlation, the Cartlia- 
ginians dresa-d them up and decked tbcni out like actot^ Their 
maAoulj were doubtless dressed in Orieutal garb and had Indian 
names, even when they were natives of Africa. To make them 
fiercer and more terrifying the ekpltaiiLs were given prisorirrs to 
trample to death, as in India. Tlie horses detested their smell as 
mut'h as tlial of camels, and stampeded .tt their approach. 

Prom die point of view of lartics, die elephants Were hitended 
to play the part of tanks in modem armies, to at tack heavy 
infantry and entrenched positinns. Their naturally thick hide 
was roinforraed with armour, and turrets full of archers or slingers 
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pcitbcd qx% ihcir backs. The defence against their ^ock 
tactics Tfri as ilcxibiiity, Th^ Greek phaJanx. coo compact to give 
way easiivj could not adapt itself without great difficulty, bal die 
Koman fay virtue of their ardculated manipuU^ pos^^e^sed 

the moLiUty which could bring them victory. Ncvt:nJieleaa 
Rcguliis conunitted the faial cnor gf massing his mm into a 
buitum mmpart, whidi could not wid^timd the ckphanLi^ ^^ult. 
Scipb) on tile other hand, employed the kind of tactics recom¬ 
mended today against armoured untts. He foimed lanes or 
corrEdois ivithin his battlcdcgiom huo which die eJcplmiLs 
plunged, only to be cndrcled and cut off. 

But thej;e Carthagmian ‘tanks' were not machine^ 'Ilicir 
intcliigemcr, which enabled them eadJy to answer to their names^ 
yvm coucitemeted by then extremely nervous tempemment. The 
should die sound of irumfwrls, die pain of their wounds plunged 
tlicni into a murdtroiis rage which Avas just as dangerous to their 
masicTs as to their enemies. Their riders then had no option but 
to slay them by driving ;m iron wedge into an eye-hail \viih a 
tnallcf, a procedure said to liave been invented hy Hasdrubab 
the brotJicr of Hannibal. 

THE IIRRCF-XAEIES 

Ttie most cliFReult prnhleni Carthage )tai:l to 5 oI%t in cOTincriori 
wiiJi the army was the ?tysicni of command. Profcsskmal fighting- 
men who fdt no particular loyTiJty to the Rq>uhlic wl-tv not very^ 
amenai^lc to dLsdptinc. There wm two posaibk ioSutioits: die 
first was tlic one adopted by the Greeks from die fourth cciitiiry— 
they cfeaJt cntly uilh ^ond&iiirrL Stich leaders, however, might 
have political amhitiom^ wiiich would be all the more dangen^us 
to die Clarduiginians^ bccai^ tJiry^ wete of Hdlcnir nationality. 
One of these VV'aUctMctiis of andeni times might very well have 
co^lceivl^^l die idea of Lmmfonning thr Qmhuguibn State into 
a monarchy, to Ills own advunti^c. 

This ambition did occur to at least one of therii, the 
MacedEuilan Ofdicbis.^ The story of his career gives some idea 
of thr manners and customs of mcrccjiaries. as well as of the 
'irucdcss war\ which since Fbubcrt*s S{iiammb6 has become 
too well known to be related in detail Durtng the List few years 
of tlie fmrtli century AgutJioclcs, ihn tyrant of Syracuse, 
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rqncdvcd the plan of fining Sidiy from tLc Canho^intan mcQ3<% 
by cairying tht; war into Africa. Hut althottgh he tnanitged to 
conquer mom of the Ciuthi^iian liintcrland, tuK exhausted 
tioops soon beiiainc mbeilious when they found tiicniselvci 
tsohued in enemy territory whQe the Caiihagitiiuit army, which 
still remained in Sicily, threatened their humelantL There was ai 
this time in C'irenc a Macedonian named Ophdaa who had once 
fought for Alexander, and was now an ofltcer in the army of 
King Ptolemy of Hgypt. Uke many ol his companions, he felt 
die uigc to rnahe himsdf a king. He had already cast covetous 
glances towards the West, and had employed gcograplters to 
make charts of the African coasts as far as the Atlantic. Agatlioclcs 
skilfully made use of his ambiUonsH In return for his help, he 
promised to go back to Sicily and kuve Girthogc to OphehiA The 
btier allowed himself to 1 m; taken m, and sent ni Greece to rtcniit 
an army of meicenaTies, in pankutar from Attica w^hlch he knew 
well, as he Itad mamed an Athenian woman of noble birth, 
descended from the great .Vliitiades, victor of the battle of 
Marathon, Tlie Cartliaguiians got to blow of UlCSc activities an*;! 
sent 10 Athens two ambassadors, Synalcs and Hodmelbm, lo 
thwart them. In ihctr honour, the Demos published a 
souiuluig tkcince, ljut did rwthiug to pie vent the cinohnnit of 
troops. 

Oplielas was llwrcforr able to gather tOgclJicr mtm: than 
10,000 infanlTynicn and 6 <k) liorscinen. In no way datmted by 
the climate, he set ofT at tlic heigtit of summer along tlic African 
I'lMSt towards Cartliugt;, After suffering tmihly from thirst and 
snoke-bitcs, the Greeks rejoined their compatriots, whose head¬ 
quarters were in Tunis. Agalbodes spared no r/Tort to alleviate 
thdr nilferlngs. It is even said that blowing Uie very Greek 
(mdrncies of Ophclaa, he sent hLi own snn Henclitfcs to keep 
him company. Then, taking advantage of the general feeling of 
well-being, and of the fact that Opliela.i* «ldkn had dbpenicd 
to look for food, lie gathered his own troops round him and made 
a mow eloquent address—for lie was os eloquent in speech as he 
was ciRintng in siratcgy. He told them that Opliehu was a iraiior, 
whoise base designs he ha<l only jim dheovered. It was time to be 
rid of him. At once die Sicilians sprang to arms and Ophdas, 
taken by surprise and tinamied, fell under ilieir blows. His 
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mcrcmarifs wasted no time weeping over liis dc^ii body, 
/\gaLliode$, baviiig surrounded and dlsaimcd dicuif made anotUer 
line speeclL U was noi diffiirult to po^uade tbrnt lo accept service 
under hmu Thcry not pankubir who their leader wASp 215 
long sAs then: w as sfjjne pruspect of pfuntkring Carthage. As for 
die Carthaginians, they cot^d have S€ia«:cf this opporruniEy to 
attack the Greeks, but the magistrate Bomilcar, having rcocntly 
lost lijs coBcague in battle, chose just this momctit to aiiempt to 
make himself dictator hi his turn, witJi the help of the mercenaries 
in his service. .According 10 scumc aulliots he was in kague with 
Agaihodcs. But the pcopic ckf Carthage put up a stont roftance 
against these iiord-bitten warriors who ^vere hardly less to be 
feared than ihdr enemies. Decimated ui street hghtiiig and cut 
off in die suimrija, the mercenaries were obliged to :!^iiTender. 
Doniikrar was captured and micified in the market-place. 
Tlimugb the long houni of to sufTering Itc a said to have bad the 
courage and endiuante to temind his compacriots of the injustices 
commiurd by the aristocracy ogoinE^t the b«^t defenders of thdr 
native lantL 

li may be noted tn passing that it w-as atrocities like these wliich 
dtetated the tone of Fkuben's novel. But rt is equally evident that 
ibe Greeks were jusf as unmoral, treacherous, and cruel as the 
CarlliagliuaciJi. This unleashing of uascrdpulous pcraonal am'^ 
bitioii, this violent contrast between the boimdlcss citation of a 
few uiiit%*idtials and the stthjccuon of ilie juuliiiuckj were very 
characterbitjc of the whoir Helicniistic period, and particiilariy 
of that period of iinutictabk conftirion w-hich for a whole genera¬ 
tion follo^ved the death ol Alexander. The bfrak-^up of the old 
social framework, in tlie dtii^ finst of all, and dicn ki the newly 
created Macedonian empire, led to the collapse of all moral 
v;iJucs and the triumph of force and opportunism. It let loose 
upon ihc wuild w-ild beoMs in humou form whose ambition had 
been over-c^iitnated by the i:o(ii|ttenjr*? examplr, but w^io had 
nctfic of his nnlnlity of aoitL 

Never, perilupi^ in the whole tiwiary of the worlds did advoiv 
tutiers^ conijuermg tyrants^ and tliooe %vho make war for the sheer 
pleasure of ir, have sitch a li^Tzrukrf ul opporttmity. And never were 
the prace-bvers, rich or poor, so constantly threatened. The 
lysieni of raising merceiiary armies pit them at the memy of the 
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bruLal aad licentious soldier^-, for tlic very rticn tlnrj* lured to 
defend tUem wcwr only wailuig to seize the lira opportunity to 
turn an Use hated ‘lotiii^olk', Corrhage, with its vaa weohh to 
unequally dutriliutcd, was in greater danger than any tuhix ciiy> 
for tlie mercenaries could act aa duunpic^ of the pmletariau As 
we have seen, the "trucclcss ivar* was, more than anjtliing cW, 
a social crisis. 


TItE SYSTEM Of COHUAKD 

The Carthaginian govemtrteni had taken precautions against iRicIt 
dangers, and hy keeping cmtimand in the hands of its aHstocTac>% 
it soiigin to keep ilicm at bay. 1’lie iN.C,0.*s were recruited fnim 
the ranks of Ulc mereeimries themKh-cs. This system, which W‘as 
very fdmibr to that employed for many' years in the Ratnan 
Empire^ could ^vc given good results if die officcis had had 
sufficient outliorky and prestige. Yet the sispidous security ogenLi 
Of the Hundred Magistrates seemed to make it tJieir jpccial task 
10 deprive dieir officces sjstcmaiicaDy of both. 1/ one reads die 
accounts of the First Punic War, one it reniindrd more than once 
of Venice, and of die treacherous snares laid liy the Council of 
Ten 10 catch their soldleis of fortune. 

At the very beginning of linsulitics, ffanno, the coiumaruItT of 
the garriBoii of Mesdna. w as emdfied for allowing himself to Ik 
aurjirised W the Romans and surrendering. Another Hanno con¬ 
sidered himself fortunate to get off iviih a fine of 6,000 ptwe* 
of gold after iKmg twice defeated, A cofleagur of his, Hannibal, 
even managed to keep his command after being beaten liy Dutlius, 
bm his soldiers took it upon themselves ft>crucify liim. tn’rsa B,c,. 
after Rt^ulus had been defented, the Huudreef Magwnites had 
Hasdrubal crucified bccauw he failed to recapture Palc:nni), and 
in 24 ( B.c,, the admiral, Hanno, because he had lieen defieated 
in the Aegatci Idands. 

Tile hardiness of Csnhaginian govemment towards its 
generals was preverhial. Roman salesmen considered rt [o Ik 
one of the causes of the downfall of dieir cttcmlcs. He dial as it 
may, their Senatorial class sinned in the oppoAiie dtreciion by 
protecting its own most dishcncsi and incompetent generaLi, in 
the intcresis of class solidarity, The implacable attitude of the 
Kimdred was aggravated by rhr fact that theii commnudere 
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couUl noi alivi^ys be ontstetl, XJuruig tiic Sidlkn an 
admiral named Hatinil^aJi Jia\'ing Joat im fleet, ax-okled pimisli- 
mmt In^ keeping UU dc/cai secret and asking far pertuisaicni to 
attack the Romans who oumuinbcral him. Pcnnbdntt was 
granted, whereupon Haniiibal*s envoy meakd the bad news* 
adding dial the admiral deserved no censure, as he had already 
acted in advance on ihe Counol's decision. In actual facCu die 
fate of an unsncecssful commander depended lesi on wliat he 
had tkiflc than on lib political allies. Although we arc v’cry in¬ 
adequately infomicd about internal politics in Carthage, it secni^ 
that military leaders wac sometinm choc^en outside die ranks of 
the ruling laction and probably by desigtL Thu^ more than a 
hundred years after the fall of the Magotiicb^ members the 
fallen dynasty W'ett: entrusted yvlth important commands. ThU 
might asm at first pamdoxical. if we tiad nm witnesed a rather 
dmiJar i:asc in France under tite Tliird RepubliCx Or, if a more 
anrimt eam|iarison is preferred^ the kings of Spam, wlio dcrivc'd 
their power nhimatcly from the Lacedaononmi aristocracy, 
remained at the head of the army, sdthi?ugli at the slightest 
misdeed, they were the cibjeci of sanaiom imposed by ihc 
Five Magbtrates* whom Aristoric cNprr^y compares with tiie 
Hundred Magistrates of C!arrhagc-** M e thercfcjix find onra:lves 
faced with a particular case of a general Fiistorical problem* 
namely, the natural conflict betwem military^ power and the 
ijvnhutiom of a republican State, 

THE nULE OF THE BaRCEDS 

Carthage, hoivevef, seertis to have overrome ihb difficulty which 
proved fata! to so many other cities of ajiticputy* In sopite nf nmch 
idle specLilationt wbkh S. G^ll"^ has ficalt ivith as tl dc^rveSp 
there never were in fact any serious cqndicis between the Barcids 
.^d the govern men t of their eoinitry, from die beginning of the 
conquests in Spain right up to the Ijatilc of Ziiina_ But diis happy 
stale cil affaint was, in our opinion, more apparent dian real; the 
military' power was in fact no longer sulKirdinaicd lo ihr civil 
power. The mamtenance of legal fonns only a facade to hide 
the setting tip of a i/e mcmareliy on ihr modef of ihnt of the 
Macidonzan kttigTt who maitedcd AJesumdcrp radicr than a p«>” 
duct of ihc Ctarthiiginian tradilian. 
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Tlw Maccdoiiian were in dfiict liiilc man than con- 
dotticri who ruled over tenitorjp' had ccini^uered.** Their 
authority ivaa not buAod on auy untioitaJ tradition, nor fin the 
r(iii$cTit of their siibjcL't^ Ii nsted on a kind of ditiiie right, but 
ihc dirinity to tvhoin they owed their monarchy v^'as none other 
than Tyche, the spirit of chance. The real Hnuce of dieir power 
^ras tile confidence of their troops, and that was based on a more 
or less jupersuiiouii faith in the star of their leader. TJic lest of 
battle made liim legilitnatc. The cofU|UCTing leader assumed the 
royal diadem with fiJs trophy. Should he lose a battle later, he 
also lost Ills crown. However, it did happen that a famil)' matured 
to cnaie the unpressioit that ii was in sotnc way predestined to 
vjctciy. In this tvay dynasties came into being, but their members 
were in no w-ay exempt from proving their w-orth in battle. 

The Barr ids governed Spain from 237 to 210 B.C., at first with 
the support of thdr army and tiicn by virtue of the ptesltge which 
Hamilcar'ft victories conferred on his family. Legally, no rtotilit, 
they continued to represent the State of C.irthagc. But the role of 
die Carthaginian Assembly and the Senate as far as Hasdruhal 
and Hannibal were concerned, was limited to ratifying the com¬ 
manders rlccicti Ijy the soldiers. Now dlirerw of Carthaginian 
imtHHiality were in a very small minority amnng Uic soldiers; thev 
ooiainty occupied the highet ranks.' bm we knrav that the 
Hcltenistic armies ran tlicir affauir on very democratic Unci, and 
off the battlefield, the rates of ofFicenf counted t-erv little more 
than those of privates,^ 

Moreov'er, llaiuiibal seems to liave encouraged the iiilematioiial 
charai^tcr of lib armies; Gredu held impoitani positions, as for 
example. Hippotrate and Epicydes who decided the renewal of 
die campaigns in Sicily, An elected general exercised eoveneigo 
not only in the cemduct of operations and tile oiganiza- 
liim of conc|uciTd letritones, but also in the political and econo¬ 
mic administration of a province, and in tlic conduct of diplomacy 
both local and on the highest IcvcL When Rome became alarmed 
at the adv'ance of Cmriiaguuan dorninatioit in Spain it 
approached firei Hamikar, in 331, and tiirn Hasdnibal in 226 
B.O, It was wkh die latter in peison that the trcaiy of that year 
was con.:ludcd wliicfi made the Ebro the dividing-lmc bttwcoi 
the Car thagini an and Roman ispheret of inlluence. 
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Again, on the oecst^ou of die siego of Saguntum, the Roman 
mvoys applied to TfannibAL it was he wlio^ iloubtlo^ in order 
to ha^-e some sort of moml support, referred the matter to the 
C^haginLm Sciiaic, wliirh ha^y passed back lo Hannibal die 
reaponsibdity for ttraling with the Ritiiatkm. Dunug the Italian 
eampaJgn HaunJhal pei^tuilly cundtided die aJliancc with Philip 
of Macedonia;** its wtt^ binding, not only cm the entit? 

Punic empire^ but on its allies^ such as l<tica, as >velJ. The treaty 
of Syractivjp how'cver, was draivn up by pje.nipotcnliarifs& of 
Hannibah and ratified! in CajUiEige. 

On such occasions Hannibal was as^ted !jy a kind of com¬ 
mittee of several Carthaginian Sfrtaion. Tijrer of these SjgniNl 
the treaty with Macedonia. But these delegates ^cem to have 
acted auxiliary* tnidnbens of Hannibal's staff niihcr tlian as 
supervisors sent fnim Canbage to keep an eye on the gentrai 

This state ol affairs U very* tike that which cxbaed in Rome ai 
ilw end of the Republic, ivhen die Senate allowed its proconsnb 
in the provinces a high degiee of autonomy. In Rome* as in 
Carthage, republican magietrates found themR?lvei invested with 
pow'c!^ wiiich in faiTi wan far bcy™d ilitise of their legal status. 
The result of this unbalatn^ed divi^aon of authority in Rome 
wen knowm. tt hkcly that the outcome, so far as Cajihage 
Wiis cnticrnied^ might have tjecn %'ery much the sanie, had 
HaiuiEljal been victnrioiL^ 

According to Polybius'^ there was a rumour ciimeni in 
C-artliage diat Hasdrubai w as pbiuting to make himself king. 
IkmbtJQiss such mniotirs were propagatf^d by llie pulttical memics 
uf die BarcidA, which does not ijL'ccsszufly lueaii thutt they were 
mat without hmndation- Hasdruhal’s tie^on to found a new 
capital in SpaiJi anil to give tt the narjie of Carthage (today 
called Cartagena) had a symbolic signiJkance- in Hellenistic 
limes the founding of a city w as the supreme act of kingsliip;** il 
often foUowed a victory in which the leader’s siiitabOity for king- 
ship had been demonstrated. Moreover, the fiTtijffj became a hero 
in the town he had ciriaied and hencefonb became ihe object 
of a cult; it has l>ccn provctl that the divine honours whicli wetr 
conferred on ibe king^ who succeeded Alexander deriv^ rsKen- 
ibdly from this cult in die 

Mention has been made of E, Forrer'a view*^ that the word 
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ibi-f tncani not only *town% bui 'capitals HasdmhaJ ihus in 
effect tr^nsfrrring lo Spain the s^t of tlic Tyiian cmpiine, in 
prccbely the same way that Ditlo had tttiiisferred it to Africa- 
}mi as ilie Roman emptrror wm conaiderctl another founder 
of tliat ciiVj and kknuhed wUfi Romulus^ so HasdrubaJ bccanic 
a ‘Father of the Staic^ and pbced liLmself on the same foodng as 
Dido, Moreover, it is very possiMe that lie lumcd lo his own 
advantage an ancient body of rtJigloiH and mystkal lore uhkb 
forecast a fonhisr emigration of the Tyrian people. The impor¬ 
tance in Rome of the legends of Troy ai the time of tlic founda¬ 
tion of the Empiie is wtJI known, Now', a semi-legend^ story, 
reported by Ehodoms," reccunta that the Carthaginians had 
sought to gain possession of an ocean is land — probably Madeira 
—With a view to irugradrig there if they were driven out of Africa. 
From the sixth century, therefore, they envisaged I he pcesibiiity 
of fresh pe/tgrinalimis tnvs^^ds the my^sicrious West, die smnre 
of ^ much of ihdr wcalllu Ha^dmbaJ managed to these 
propliedes to justify bis audacious enterprises^ atiiLl to clear him¬ 
self of any suspicion of bnpicty 

He built a magnilirctit palace in Cartagena and maiTiccj an 
Iberian princras. There can be little doubt that the Iberian tribes, 
who knew no other auti>ority than that of kings, conferred the 
royal tiile upon hiin. When laitr Scipio, in his turn, made himscll 
tiiaivtcT of Spain, Ut^ nativo, quite naturally, wanted to prodaim 
liim king, and he had gim difficuhv in pemuading ihem not to 
do so. Such an idea ^vould probably not liavc occurred to I hem 
[f the CarUiagiuiiLn leaders had diowTi ibe same scruples. 

Ai] the peoples of antiquity n^garded die monarchy nut only 
as a poliricul and military^ offieet but obo a* a religious title, Tlie 
king was the natural inlerniediary^ between gods and mcn^ The 
Phoenician who were priests like diose of fi^raeb sur* 

fcmndcd tbcniEclvcs xvkh a ceremonial which w'as copied from the 
great royal courts of Egypt anti Babylon and w^iuch emphasized 
the holy naliire of tlieir office, fn the rourih caiUtry^ Gbgo, ihe 
son of Htmiio the Great who had been erticified in rhe market¬ 
place after tile faiinre of his cuup was recalled to power to 

repair the rcsuti^ of a senoutf defeat inflicted on the Carthaginumit 
by the Greeks, The people handed his enemies ovirr to him m that 
he could take his revenge^ Ckgo had them bnmghi before the 
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peijpk In chains and having made ihcm prostrate thi:m5dv@ face 
to the grotuidi he placed his fooi on thdr necks three tmics;*^ 
after that, he set ihutn free. In diis piece of ritual can be recog¬ 
nised a cusioiii of tile Pharaohs which was adopted by ihe kings 
of Israel, and whkli bter^ through the lnlluet]i:e of tlie Bible, 
bccanic part of ilic R^-zamlne tnuniphal caemony**^ In principle, 
it was applied to captives from foreign coiuitrUs. The Bardds must 
have prcsemal these tmrlixional pracctccs, Moreoverj they appear 
la have placed themsdves tinder the special protcetion of the 
Melkm of Gadcs who enjoyed an tmmcEtse prestige, not only 
among the Phoenicians, but thioygltout the Weat.^' 

This god, name means ^God of the city", and who was 

the putmu of Tyre, wa:^ probably regarded as the source of 
poliiical t>ow'cr^ as Jupiter Opdnuis Ma^dmus wits by the 
Romans.*^ Tlic- ihrce NiuntdiEii kings of ihe Ma<5uiissa family 
elaimeti him os their ajicestor, Pompey, CacsaTi and Hadrian all 
attiibatcd their victories to his ititcrvcxiUon. In this respect also* 
thenJore, Hannibal was heliaving much less like a repibhean 
general tlian like a veritable Greek basit^us^ calli^d upoa to rdgn^ 
not over a nation* but over a worlcbw ide empire^ 

this b^gtound ii is easier to sec tilt strategy of 
Hanniliali and of the Barckis in general ^ m its true; pctspccti%'e« 
We hwtt already seen that it was dictated by economic ronsidcra- 
tiotis just as mueli as by strictly militar^^ intentions. But it differed 
fundamentally fmm the former policy of the Punic oligareby, 
for whom war wa* really only business conducted by difTcrtnt 
means, and lor whom it was alwavu aoictly subordinated to 
considemtions of financial pnidencc. In die sweeping range of 
bis Ideas and in his temcrily, wiiidi sonirtimes exceeded all 
reasoimblc! lioundi, H;mmbal was a militarv' leafier who^ war 
|)oiidcs canic stirnghl fmm Alexander. 

The son of HasdriibaJ had in fact derived all hh tnilitary 
ctlucatimi from books and fnm Greek masiem From Alexander 
he boiTuwcd the idea of shock troops, few in numlicr but power¬ 
ful and n^obilt, who himhcd aside ah obstacles to mach the 
eneniy'^i vital spots. The imponnnee of cavalry and the device trf 
annihilating the enemy by cndrelenicnt from Lfie w^ings^ whidi 
tvcie the mOH 4 reni.irkab!e features of hh tactics, ail follow from 
this idea. 
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Like Ai(!x^der also^ B^jxnibd sought to to up an 

entirely Rc^v- pollikil order. Polybiu* btar> ivimeas. m die fact 
that Ue wantf^ to make Canhage mmre;© of ilic wliulr cf ilifi 
Medltermnean worlds ^ aspiratioo as far reroDved as pcsssible 
from ihc naiiTiw mercantile ambitions of p^aditionaJ Ciaithaginian 
poUcy. Unfortunately h*c knots nothing of the plans Jie liad in 
mind for biingiiig tlik about, twiice Rome was defeated- Almc^ 
certomly he intcnckd to use the Lmmense re^urtes ittui man¬ 
power of the Celtic world; he probabdy envi^cd an Itattan ctm- 
fedeiadoti frertl from die clomixuiLion of Rome;” Campania 
would probably liavc been a leading memlier by of her 

superior industrial [XJlcntiaL^ The very tren denuxratic Ideals 
w^hich were widespread in Southern Itoly^ the mecbng-plncc uf 
MediEeiraiiean peoples, might h^vt served (o bond together mtcii 
a vast confederation. Thim Cnrtiiagc, enridicd by the sjjoik of 
all wlfco liad fouglit for her, would bceume the centre of ji great 
new empire w^iose might would easily has'c tlocninatcd the already 
exhausted Greek kingdeuni. But St would have been a new 
Carthage^ rescued from her tradtttnnal conscnaiism and from 
the saipicion and grexd wJvich had made her odious in the eyes 
of so many nations, but w hich, at the same time, had l>c™ ihe 
means of pmoscrvii^ her true genius. In thk great cosmopolitan 
city, where the Phocnicianit would liave been henceforth a 
nunQnL>% would the Canhaginlans have succeeded in defcndiiig 
against the pressure of Creek dvilbntiptt die languagCt tlie ^'iciv 
of life and of the worldp and the rdigiem^ which up tiiJ tiien they 
had » jealously preserved? 
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GREAT EXPEDITIONS 


C iiATiiAUE was nrver in political coiiiiol of more than one* 
iltousniidili pan of Africa, ai tiir most, or one-thind of 
Korbary, But for more than ten ciailiincs slic wai practi- 
cally the only link lietwcen the Mcditciranean world *ind the 
pc«plc;s. blac k or white, who lived m the western half of tile 
coctiurat^ fitwn ihc Gulfs of Sydra, and Gabes in the Mediler* 
otiemi to the Mcifot’cati Atlantic^ and fnmi diere to the Gulf of 
Giiinc-^ At first, llic Tyttan colonises had certainly no interntion 
nf penrtinting Into this hntitense and inhoepitahlr lanii; but they 
isoon realized thai it contained very^ tempting rirJic5. The dangers 
jiiid fatigues which had to be failed and ovcmcome lo reach them 
were not siiffictunt to deter brave and micrpiisang nien^ o'tn 
L hough they had only cfcjncntary* cqulpmrm at clwnr disposal. 

THE Sahara 

"lliis irmpting land fell into tltree parts: Barban', tlic Sahara. 
.Hid thr Ni:gTO terriinries. It tniist be itancmbcnctb however, that 
dir vm^ j^ronoiinced dUferiences Avhich separate Uttsc rtgions 
today were much Ics marked at the loginning of die first 
mtllenniitm b.c. The flora and the fauna of Barbary'* fetr example^ 
were much more tropicalJ We have already spoken of elephants^ 
hilt 3 l that time there were also panthers and ostriehes. whkk 
have now been extinct for more than a century* crocodiles, which 
sue now encountered only rarely in some of the Sahara tL^adis^ 
were tlien comnum in ilic rivens of Southern Morocco, Regtilua. 
for example, claimed that he liod mei on cuormnus serpmi 
(prc^jialdy a tioa) in the River Medjerda {Bagradii^}, and dial it 
had to Ik dcstrnvfd by sje^e-aitiikry* Although the Sahara woa 
gnultially drying up, it had not rtathed its pre^scnlKlay dtsiert 
$taxe;* nor was it ^ because of the greatCT extent of the 
North Sudan lakes. It was theirfore not* too difficult to 
providing iliat the gteat areas of shiftuig sands (the Ergs) w'crc 
nvnidecL Tlic least difficult merland route was b>" way of the 
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conidOT of OdsOA ixi the Pffzjut; it wia also [jossiblc tc foUovv the 
coiasi of ^iaur>cta^ia< Time rouics led to the great Hvm and 
virgiD forests of the tn>|]ica] zone. The Medttenaneiui people rverc 
avvare of (he cx^ence of the Niger and generally imagined it to 
be a eoiiiiiiuation of the Nile/ 

In thfise i*ast spaces lived both blade anti white peoples and, 
again, tltdr territorio were no more rigomusly separated than 
they are today. Gsdi,* Gautier* and otlieis apjicar to Imve thought 
that during Utc greater part of antiquity the L<ntyiiR!i did nut live 
south of the Atlas and tliat the desert was inhabited solely by 
Negrwstj and furtJicrnitirc (hat the conquest of (he liaham by the 
itcflvrs at the time of the Roman Empire was the result of tlie 
Mahgreb nomads being driven back by the advance of 3gric(d> 
lure. Apparently the Romans, wltUc making life impo^bte for 
them iu iljirir former tciTitorics, were supposed to have given 
them the means of gaining new ones by introducing (hr camel, 
which had hitltcdobeen vcr>' rare in Africa. 

This tanpUng explanaiion, wliich wh 9 for a long time nn> 
dinllrnged, has now been rejected try historians of Roman Africa,* 
35 well as try tJtpcii!i on the dvilUndons of the bohara^ and Negro 
territoriei.* In tlic Itret place, it is contradicted by the writers of 
antiquity. Pliny, for example, states that die Ironticr bel^veen 
Ceiiilb and EihiMpia, that b to say bcuwecn blacks and whites, 
. was on a river called Nigrb. which, rioiii its dacriplion, must br 
oiir Niger, Above all, excavaiiom made during the List thirty 
years or so in the Sahara,* and the study of painted or carved 
rigurcs on its rocks, make it more obviems every day that thb 
desert was not » dried up as it is now and was the centre (rf a 
while civilization. The customs of the Sahara Lihytuis lo whom 
it belougcd differed in several mpecu from diene of their fdluw- 
Ubyons, whom the Romans called Guiulcs. on the pre-Sahom 
steppes. For example, iliey wore short hkk tunica instead of lowe 
doth gsTiDCDis. But they came under the cultural inHuence of 
Borliary, and, probably during the last centiiries before tlic 
Chriotiai) era, they adopted the Libyan alphabei, which dtey 
still use to ibu day. The name Gttulia was therefore broadly used 
(u coverihe whole of the Sahara. 

The centre of this empire of thr desert sands was the proent- 
day Fezran, sitiiatcd on the mos direct roiiii: from the Mediter- 
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r^ran lo the SutlMi. There, tiirguglioui antiquity^ lived the 
Gafamanlcs, who wete well Imown to botii die Grecits and the 
RomaiB. Excavations coaducted by Italian ajchaoologbts <m tltr 
site of the Garpmanics' capital, not far from Djcmia (the present^ 
day tovsTi whose name i$ derived from Garamantcsjit prove beyond 
doubt that the inhabtt^is were not IS'cgnxs; cthnk^ahy th^ 
wwe ciosciy related to the Touaiegs and their chitlicatioii was 
purd)' Libyan. Moreover Herodotus speais of liieir continual 
wan* tvhh die rrcglodytcs, w ho apparendy lived in the Tibrati 
Mountams.” They pursued them with ligli! chariots ilraw'n by 
four honc», mitl tlicy ;U» used tliti?e vdiidca to cross ihc Hamada* 
^vhosc stcioy^ but fairly lc\'d, ground siuuttile for this meajis 
of transport p 

Wc possess archaeological c^^idence of the greatest intcra^ 
ivhirh eoiirinns and lUnstraLcs the Irifomiation vvhich Herodotus 
colkxtcd in Cm-muca, A number of cavc-pamdngs show warriora 
with plvuttes, armed with Javelma, driving ebaribts draw n hy three 
nr four ItCfisesj most of tlicsc were found in the Tas^^n^Ajjer^ 
and others in die Aliaggar and Adraj-ndforas.'^* 

Expem are gciterally ttgrecd that ihc oldm pictures of ihii 
kind date from the second half of the second millennium B.c 
EariiLT paintinirs belonged to a civilLzation which sdii used oxen 
as beasts of hurdtiL lliese early paintings extended over a long 
period, and the recent^ very roughly drawn, art sometunes 
accoftipauLcd by pictures of men on horsebacL Later, m ihc first 
ccnitirtes of the Christian era, horHs are replaced h\* camek The 
liorsies and chariots must liave been those of the Garamnntes and 
lieor wittier to their supremacy over modit of the Ccniral Salmra, 

Again^ the style of tbe:^ cave-paindngs b very diflcmit fttun 
that of the Egyptian frescoes. The representation of bofses in the 
'dying gallop^ posiiion^ and the use of the spiral motif, are 
Tcmmkfxni of Aegean influences^ One theory has been put for¬ 
ward that the Ganunanlir civilization wnas started by Aegeans 
taking part in the mvashm by die 'People of the Sea\ and who 
landed on the toast of Cyrautica- Bm thb theory mu^l be treated 
with sccpticlan in view^ of the cotnpirte absence of any 
maicrial evidence of a Creto-Mycenaean wksiy Ut A/nca*” In 
the {irescnt of uur knowledge, it wmitd be wber tn attribute 
the uitiTHluctiEin of the clkariot to die Phooiiciom, w ho had bcai 
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vtry strongly inilucnc^d by the Aegean cxvilffiititm and who 
b^an 10 fneqneat che shores of Libya in die last centuries of die 
^ond miUennium. In any case^ vve ^lould l>caf in mind ihe 
eoinddcnce between tfic arrival of die Tvriana on the Timiiian 
coasts and Uic formatimi ai the same time of a vas^ Ldiyan 
empire tn (he Sahara, ”1 his uniliratioji of tlie desert was to itiJike 
ii much caricr for ilic Carthiiginiaiis to pciietniie deep mio the 
fuitterhincL 

Beyond the girat shifting sands [ Lrgs) in the west* other Libyan 
tribes^ oi whom the most important we^e ihe rhanisiaiig and tlie 
Ncgriies, controlled anodier route wbicFi led aertMs Mauretania to 
SenegitL Tlidr civ'ilLzation was very similar to tlmi of die 
Cammantes, for numerous fuctures of cliariots liave Ijren foiitul 
all over tlus Later, ibe Pliaruidarw adopted anodicr nto<le 

of tian^n which is docribed Stmbo:*^ dio nxle on horses 
which lukd n leather waier-^tKa* tic stung liencath tlicnu This custotn 
still survivtst among the Tonaregs of the Sudani" 

The SaJiora has alw'ays had two types of inliabiianUS- the 
nomads of Ui>yan descexiT and the famiftrs who have sc tried tn 
the oases. The biier^ who today are calltMl Hamtim, are aisle to 
resist the fwers vvltich pixn'ent white nirii frmn settimg round the 
watcring-placcs. On the nilirr handp they cnmtoi witliauntd the 
great variatiorii; of tentperature whkJs oemr in open country. The 
war-Hke nomads cipbit iht seiilcns whom they hold in subjection. 
Tills cofiiplniientary of affairs, tlie result of natural dr- 
dunsiMnccs, vs^as already know’n in antiquity^ Gmiips of Ncgroc^'i 
[ivrd then, as now^ in the most northerly oasm of the dipscrt, anr! 
c:vm in Barijary* where they must liave been importedT mostly as 
slaves. Ii was once thought that these *nardir Ldunpian^^ might 
belong to tiic same red-brown race m the PeuhU in Senegal.^*' 
Hovvtjver, a portrait of a Negro dJscovrred m the Antdtiine 
in Cbrtliagr. wiitdi dates fmni ihc middle of «hr second ixnhtry 
A.Uni and which very probably repT'Cscnts ^ prisoner captured by 
the Romans in the Sahara, near Oran or in Morocco, has the 
fiimr snub nr3« as the present-day Sudanese^ and not the much 
thiimcr no6c of the Hamite race.'" Moreover^, there is notbing to 
prove tliat the iiihabitanis of the Xifirsti, who liavc veiy* indivniifal 
ethnic pceuluutdcs. are tlsc remnants^ of a population which wa.*i 
onee more widspread. \Vh^n McditcTTanfan imvrllei^ rraclinl 
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ihe Sudanp they cncountcTcd Pigmies like those found fi>day in 
Equatoiial Africa. It seems likely th;it thrir lialiitac was oiiich 
moifc extefisive^ for they were found from Scnc^ to Nubia. 

'Phe Asian Phoenidring, who in aU probabiJity' came originally 
froni the of the Red Sca» had long been in the habit lof 

trading wiih impicai Airica- On didrm^o acccjunt, or on behalf 
of the Egyptiam* ihry made their way to the Punt territory on 
the SomaJi coast, bringing back ivory^ precious woock, wild 
aniniaH !»kins and, above ah, incense. In this way, Hirsun and 
Ills ally fkiloniori got gold^ ivory^ apes, and peacocks*^* ll 
probahiy not veiy^ lot^ before it occurred to the Carthagraiaiis 
that similar prodtictj* could be got in \^'c3t]cm Africa: there were 
no arontaiic gums, but on the other hand the gold-mine^ of 
Senet^al were aincady faniaus, and remained ^ iinii] the rtvd of 
the Middle AgeSn 

It was riot iiecossan^ for the Carthaginian merriiants to go to 
the Sudan themselves* In Africa, as in Europe, they were able 
to use native mtcmicdiaries for a long time. ITie carat^ns. in 
return for the payntent of heavy tolls, went protecicd by the 
Gammantcs ajid went as far as Tripolitania^ TTic Pharusisim from 
Mauretania iveiu as far as Cirta, nearly iw'o thousand miles from 
their native bnd.'* I^dy, Barhary itself produced valuable com¬ 
modities, cspecmlly wild aitimab and ivory. 

The great hunting expcdiiions were one of the most reniart- 
alilc ways of exploiting iVfrica ever used by the ancients^ Of the 
African animats, nionke>^ wine the first to be appreciated in 
Mnditemmcaii countries, and reimiined the longest b demantL 
Paintings found in Crete prove ihai Minos^ like SoSontoo, kept 
sonic hi hi# palace. Even today very iiglyr but amusing, monkeys 
stUl five in ilic Kabyle NfountairU!, Init they were far more 
niimrrous there in ancient titnes,^ The solemn pluJoctopIinnr Posi¬ 
donius, who saw them during a halt in Morocco, was very amused 
at thrir antiesv 

One of Agathoclcs' heutcnanls, Eomachus, describes (low he 
had seen a dktricc in Knimma where man and baboons lived 
togedicr on friendly terms; the Carthagmiana bred diem as pecs^ 
Hanno, Pbiutua' Pnefiu/ur, recognized his nephew hv a bile w'hich 
lie had gel from playing triiit a monkey w^hen lie ^vas a child. 
One day Ring Masiuis$a sent for some Greeks w'ho had eimir to 
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(lb kingdom to buy ittDiikc)?| lie asked tbem whether the wosnea 
of ihdr ccuatry hwi no childrcnt since they were reduced to 
placing with monkeys. 

From early itmes wild beasw. especially herns and pantlicrs, 
w ere trapped for the menageries of the aristocracy, A certain 
Hannp^ vvho may have been the exploro-j vvas said lo lutve kept 
lame lions aA peta, and to have used parrots for hb political pmpa- 
gaftdoi aflcr teaching tluaii to say "Hanno b God’/^ Tile traffic 
in wild animals became a particuLarly lucrative traik when 
spectacles and games in the amia became fashin^mhle iind man: 
wideypre^sd; in the course of these, wild animals were killed by 
buntmteii. "Pie Romans indulged in such spcirtadci^ as early as 
the second century b.cl Thtti they became acquainted with 
panthers, which they called 'African rats', ostridijes, which were 
called ‘sea fparrowV, just as dephantA had beeji nicknamed 
Xucauhui oxen'. In the ^ELlphin clainu to have 

broughlt as part of his cargo, some 'African ms' w'hirh he wants 
to give to the magburatcs in charge of the public games. The 
methods used to capture these animah without ttxi mueb risk are 
shown m some fairly bte Africo-Roroan mosiaics:® tlic wild 
beasts were endeed by goats and slieep shut up in compounds 
formed by bucklers. When they gathered round the bait, the 
huntm funned a wall witli thdr btickLers and, whh blaring 
torched drcAc the animah towards ntrLs spread to rcerive them^ Ui 
which thiry betamc entangled. It only retnoined to put tlicm 
mto cogot 

For the herbi^tnwi animab and ostriches m> sucJi dbtbonstc 
precautions wett ncccsrary, they were mardy rounded up bito 
eorrals v^^ith the help of huge Mdo^on dogs,“ On a di-coratcd 
Punic jar there » a painting of two tame CHSirichcs drinking from 
a waicT-basin.*'* As for elepbant^^ diey were loundcd up in driv^ 
organized by die State. For example, a wliolc anny was sem to 
Numklia to capmre than, or pcj^pa. to Morocco, M-here dicy 
were 50 nunicraus that elephants' tusks were used to m:tke ft:nceA. 
King Julwt recorded the mdhoeb used:^* the elephants were 
driven into pm; or the trees againn which they were in the liabit 
of Ironing were sawn ihmugh; ii was hclitrvcd that once the 
animals liad failen over they could not gei up again. This 
ridiculous piece of mfoimarion, like aH the other nonsrnie which 
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liur wonJiy king KconUd or his tahlma, does ai least ptove that 
the hunten had a fertile imaguiaxlon and did noi hedtate to take 
Bfh'antage of the credulity of their audience, even if it tutppened 
(obeaking. 

The time eventuaUv came, htmxvcr, when the Caith ag i itinn s 
decided to go themselves over liie trans-Sahara routes. AlJtcoacus 
lias pi-Eservcd the mcuior)- of one of tlicir explorers named Mago, 
who Iroasted that lie hud crossed ihc desert three tunes without 
drinking.** 

Htm-rvCT uidiltely diLs cxpkist atay scan, it was by tin means 
the only one, Aristotle advised confimiedi drinkers to foUmv the 
exampie of Andronicus of Aigns: by att-usiombig himself to an 
exclusive diet of dried salted food, he was able in forget thiret. and 
twice made the jouniey to the rVirtmon oasis without drinking any 
liquid. J. Lcclunt eom pares sucli stories with die practices which 
can jnflJ Ire obscn'cd today nniong trained Saharans, who think 
that salt cheese » the b«t remedy against thirst: in this way 
they ore able to do without water for three or four days at a 
stretch. 

To the very real dangers of the desm were added psychological 
hazards; under the burning heat of the midday sun, or in the 
tvhirling desen sand, ihe horaj^d traveller sa.w monstrous 
appariiions, like the creature half-serpent, half-woman, which 
haunted the sand-dums and devoured all those who were lured 
by Iter beauty. Tliis monster is obviously a near relative of the 
Scylla of the Straits of Mesaiuo, whose legend w-as well known to 
the ritDciiicions. They doubtless wanted their camvoucers against 
this aren of die sands, the product no doubt of some easily under¬ 
standable gnp iaf hallucinaiion. After all, Pierre Benoit's heroine 
Antinfa is a sinular creation in modern times. 

It W’os probably in the fifth century that die Card in gini a ns 
began their great Saharan expeditions, in an effort to cut out all 
tntemicdkrict and to get into direct contact uriih the source of 
the riclics in which they traded. In 1951, English rescarchcix in 
Sabradta made an important discovery,*’ namely , that although, 
according to a Icgtoid reported by SUius Italicus,*’" Sahradia ivas 
a Tyriim colony, it was in faa (i« inhahi(«I before the second 
half of the third century. What ts more, h was at first only 8 
srasonai settlcmcni like die one the PseudoKScylax describes at 
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Ccmc. Laicr a modBU pcnnancnt tratiiu(;*post was esiabiishnf 
cwtsistijjg of bouses ID of uabakcd hriclci on stone foimdaiions; 
archaeologists have noted that there were three distinct phase ui 
its devetopmenL which went on right up to Uic time of the fall 
of Carthage. Then U temporarily abatidoiii»] until ii was 
entirdy rcbufli under Auguattis. Sabraiha was one of the terminat- 
poUihs of tile Sudan caravan nniies. Tlie nicrrltants who came h> 
camp llicre in the fifth century did so to aw:ait the arrival of 
doi-Yi caravans. V'ery probably they came from Canliage. Leptis 
teas probably a pennancnt scttLcmcnt as ttarly as tiic In^hining oI 
(lie fiftli century, but it remained a modoi outpost of CartlLige. 
It was only under the Empire that iJic Pliocnieiaiis from Tripoli- 
tania revived for thdr twvn arivanlage a tnitlr of which they, 
better than anyone else, knetv Ute value. 

A nuinlier of indications point to the existence of .t faidy active 
desert traffic at about tliis time- Not all the nmtes ran from nttrlh 
to souih, Herodotus mentions a very important ijuc which went 
fnim east to west, linking Thebes in Egypt to the oasis of /\mmOD 
(Siwa) and contiiiuing into Barbary.** 

‘Above the tiby'a which is frequented t;y w'ild lv»a<t* b a sandy 
ridize which extends from Tticbes in Egypt to tlte PiJJars of 
Elcrcules. At intervals of about ten days' march abng tlib ridge 
great hunps of salt are found on the top of sandy mounds. At the 
top of tadj mound, amid tltc salt, springs fresh cool water, and 
around this are human liabitalitins; here are found the Usi men 
to be met in tire direciiim of the desert, alwve the region of wild 
beasts. Starting from Theltes, the fini people the travel Irr meets 
after ten days' marcJi are die AntmunJans; after them, and ten 
days' fanlicr away akitig the ridge, b another mound of sand 
like dial of the Amniotiians, with w'atcr and men dwdltng round 
it ■. and Uit pbee is called Augiln/ 

TliiiS information ha* proved to lie remarkably exact: the oasLs 
of Augila has kept its name for 2,300 years. It is rituated alwmt 
iw'o hundted miles west of Siwa and in andmt times belonged to 
tiir poweifut tribe of ilic Nnsamoncs. A tong ritige still exists, 
ftmtiing the southern Iwundary of Marmarica, which runs from 
Siwi to the Nik delta; this a conilmied westivards by anodicr 
escarpment nmning south of Cyrmaica. Behind j| is a narrow 
passage free of sand which b the only meant of conununjeatiort 
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bwtvk'cto lilt Egyptian oases jand t’ fgg a ri i north of ihi; easirm 
Great Etg* Camd ettravans cover this journey in eighty to n.ixtcty 
fipiii5, which is roughly the equivalent of the ten days’ marth 
mcniioned by Herodotus. Beyond .'\ugila, a iliird stage of ten 
days* roarch led to the land of the Garamantest and a fourth, of 
the same length, rtaclied the land «f Uw Atarants. Hijesc people, 
like the Nambitwiua in Bnudl today " placed a taboo on peisonal 
names; this was a magic precaution lo prevent their enemies 
from taking possesion of their pcisonaliiies by pronouncing their 
names. In some cave-paintings a similar taboo pnihibiied the 
artists ftran representing the human face, 'vhidi vvas indicated 
Ijy a kind of bar or stick. This taboo survives in the habit of 
present-day Touartgs, who are descendants of tlie Siihara 
Libyans, nf veiling tlicir facet. Herodmus also noted tliat the 
Atartmts abhorred tlir sun. 

They probably lived in the Taa^t-rt-.AjJer. Rliys (hupentcr 
suppostjs that the route from Festsam turned south tutvartls the 
Tibesti Mou]Uain 5 > which were wtiar Herodotus called the Atlas. 
But such an Interpretalion docs violence to the text and is all the 
l(ss likely to be correct, since mck-painiings show that a route 
ran from east to u'cst front Garania to jUiiiggar.** Tlie mouniain 
which Hcnxkitua called ‘Atlas' and which die natives called 'The 
Pillar of Heaven’, a descrilied as ii very high and dr tide r [wak, 
perfectly round, a description which fits the extinct voleatioes of 
-iMiaggar or of Ilaoianc. The fifth stage of die joumey 1«1 to die 
foot of this mcRmtain: the sixth to some aalt-mmes, where even 
houses were built of salt. It is tmpossibSe to situate this with 
any accuracy as such deposits of salt anc very coinnion in the 
Sahara. 

Mtjsi of the Caro van traffic tmuti liavc left (he oasis route, 
cldier in the territory of the Garomajites, in artier to go to Tripoli- 
tania (a thirty dayV journey, also nicntioned by' Herotlotus), dr, 
a little farther on, to reach Syrtis Minor by way of Cydamus 
{Ghatiamesh an bnponant meetrng-i^e for hfedtierroncan and 
Saharan peoples. These two routes were very extcnOTVxty used in 
the Reiman period: tii ig ex. Cornelius Ballnis, an African ptu- 
consul, occupictl Garama after passing tlirough the defiles of the 
‘Black Mountain’ ('Mons Aur’ to the Romans, and ‘Dfcbd Soda’ 
to the Arabs).*' lender Vespasian, Septimus Flactus used a 
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iJiflricT \mi morr diffiiitik roiiLc ncrosy the el HomnL 

Four or five centuries ciiriier^ tht Punic tnutm miisi have 
followed the route de^mbeti by Herodotus—it enabled them to 
reach Egypt withovit going tbiw^h Creek Cytenaica, and Jt must 
Lliereforc have asumed eonidtieirabte importance in the fifth 
century when the Athenian fkrt blockaiicd die ^ledtierranean, 
Qiniiagiiuan tradem must abo liavc visited the oaeii csf SiVa^ 
Siliiis Italkitta'^ matntaim thai Hannibal consulted die wade there 
on die ouECome of hk expedition; Pausanias quota another omcle 
CQiiceming tlie heno^x burial/* but these may be poetic UTVcntioiiSw 
Ncvcithdcss, It seems certain tlm ^Xjnnton and Baal Hammon 
were idmtified witfi each other at an early date:.** explana¬ 

tion of this is that die oask cult spread to ihe Western Ubyacis^ 
but this seems very iinlikrJy todaj^^ it is much niom likely thnl the 
two gods became one in Carthage^ Moremirr, it appears that die 
oral hr of Siwa declined in popitlariiy after 146 ax,, which is 
tndlrrci evidence of ihe importance of Punic inffuence*" 

Carthaginmn dvilixndonr Itowcver^ made less improsion 00 the 
Ganunantes and their neighbours iJian did the Rtmiao Em pin: 
which followed it." The only materia! e^’idence of Carthaginian 
influence is found in the glass beads wiiich w ere used ciurency 
in dealing with the natives,^* From their Sahara iradt, tiic 
Clarthaginbiiis obtained prcciotis stones such as carbuncha, 
emeralds, and chnlcedcmy. In llror, in the Ta^ 3 ili-n-x\|jer, H. 
Lhote’* discoveted a curious ocltre rh^awtug with ^ Libyan 
maceipdon: wjthiD a rectangular frame decioralfd widt boiva at 
dir comm it sliows three human siUmucites sJioped like hour- 
and whose oiitslrctchett amu are very reminiscent of the 
bdhshaped idok from which the emhlrm of Tanii was derived.*^ 
Froan Feczan^ which a veritafjle junction for Trajis*Sahara 
trajfic, it was easily pofidble 10 rcadi the Sudan, fo die rt%n of 
DoniJtian {A^n. 79-96}^ die Roinati general^ Julius Maicftius, wsis 
guided by dir Garamantes as far as the rcgkm of Agyinmba 'where 
tiir rhinoceros gnihcrc^* Tlie Attempt to identify this ms'sterTotw 
region has given riac to much ipectilarion. It was probably a 
region in the Sudan which bad ahtiady liecri viaiterf as early as 
the fifth century u.c. Herodotus tksoibes a journey made by 
some yxAmg men d the NfisamonesH who fivert in die limterland 
of ChTHmicOr 
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These audacicHiA young mcti, ''■bo taflic fmm Augila. decided 
one day v> try lo cross the desert, With ample supplies of food 
and voter, dies’ fiist readied F man . They continued their 
journey and after crossing the vast cx|ian£e of desert} they came 
upon some trees laden with fruit. While they were Threshing 
themselves they vverc suddenly sumiimded hy dintiiiutivc black 
men who toot them prisoner and led them across great swamps 
to ihdr town, which was on liie bank of a river inlcsied with 
crocodiles. AJ] die inhabitants practised sorcery. In the end, the 
Pigmies fdeaJed ihcm and they managctl to get track to llicir 
own country. According io Riiya Carpeiucr, tlih: episode must 
have taken place in the Horkou region tx-hveen the Tibesti and 
Chad, where the inland lakes must liave been mtirh more 
c.vtctisive ilian iliey arc today. A picture of a chariot found in 
Djebd Bou Ghntma, south-west of Garama, seems to conBroi the 
existence of this route, which Wiis iltai taken by the Trpglodyte- 
hunicni. The routes from Fexzan to Uic Niger arc much easier 
lo trace. Pictures of chariots have been Found scaitereil for the 
most part along the cart-ti’acks, many of which are still in use 
today. From Garama a route went to TiWsUi and round tlw 
iVhagger; tlicn came four days' journey without water across the 
Tancirouft: then it readied the Adrer and finally liie N^er. 
somcivhere near Gao. 

The importance to Cartilage of all this iralfir mn-tt not be 
im tier-estimated. Its aatuiaJ outlet to Uie Mediterranean was in 
Iripolitania through places like Emporia, Leptis, Oca, and 
!>abraiha. At the licginning of the aecoinl century n,c., customs 
dues in Leptis brought in to the Corthaguiian irtaatry a talent 
a day (4,800 gold francs).** Such a sum could only have l«*n 
paid, not on local agricultural produce, w hich was almost entirely 
oil and dales, but on valitahlc poods brought from tlie Sahara, 
Sis gold, ivory, ostrich-skins, furs, and pnedoua smnts from 
the desert- Thus the Sahara trade was one of the main sources 
of the riche* of Carthage and all tlie moic profitable ^airac 
there W’cre no acrious competitors; the Garamantts. who lived on 
desert inlli, were c^liged to k«p tm good terms with the State 
that controlled their mariiitne ouikts^tlicrwisc tbeir desert 
cargoes would have had no porchasers. Thoe iiioorrigible robbers 
could do little to pm«»t i!ic leaders of Carthagintan caravans. 
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like Mago, the rcconf thJm-bcUcrj from making dtroa contact 
with the Negroes. After 146^ iha kind of enterprise was 
undertaken by other Phoenicians from Tripohiania, and they 
oicountcrcd bitter rtiristance from the Gaiamantes. 

At the end of the fiist century the Sahara tribes trietf to 
take advantage of die rivalry betwnsi Oeii and Leptis, to seize 
the latter town. They were crudly punhhed (jy the Romans: 
mosaics fouml in rQitcnin Eastern Tripolitania, depict Barbariana 
thrown to the wpd beasts in the arena.** When a man from 
Lepds, Septumiia Severus, became emperor, lie sent a fegion to 
occupy one important sector of die ttmic and Ghadames tuvami- 
a Roman garrison town.'* 

With the decline of the Empire in the foiinli rentury, the 
Barbarians died a fresh assault which was nearly utcccssful anti 
whtdt struck a fatal How at the prosperity of (hr great Piinic 
city,** MeanwliUe tile Phomiciaus in Tlipoititanta had developed 
a highly efficient organizadon for thch desert caravans. Indbrd 
it was dicy who, noticing the incrrasioi' difficiiliics caused to the 
traffic by the drying up of the doert. iniroduccd camels,** These 
animaLs may have bc^ used by Alexander to reach tlie oasis of 
Ammon.*' [jut ilicy w'cre very tialc used in Africa before the 
Gliristian era. 

Tlie idea of uaiiig camda was probably suggested hy die 
example of the great caravan cities in Syria, surb as Palmyra, 
which, through racial ties, were well knowu to the Phoenicians. 
.Most of the ancient monuments depicitng ^Vftkan camels come 
from Tripolilanb; Leptk possessed at least 3,000 dromedaries in 
the middle of the fourth century a,». Mnsaic;; and terracotta 
staliictte found in Roman Tunisia prove that in the second and 
third centuries a.o, the Libyans, and even the Negroo, Iiad 
adc^ted this new form of transport. Ttie rebel [ribes in Tripoh- 
tania used diem in large numbeia in die fourth and fifth centurira 
A.o. to raid the farmers in ProctEnsulariiim and Byzadum. 

VOVAOES ALONG THE AFSICAK COAST 

(t h.xs been categorically stated that the overland rouns were die 
only ono which allowed the Carthaginians access to trojricaJ 
Africa." This is a paradoxical coitcluritni, apparcnliy contradicinl 
by a considerable \'otume of evidence. 
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Phomionn s^oi^ fttsm the Red Sea had sucrc^uUy dniibSed 
the Somali peninsiib in very early tiiiic$-^* Herodmus prwides 
evidence, \^iiie:h is aU the more v-ahiablc beciiuse he docs trot 
attadi much credence lo k hunsclf: be rdaics how in the reign 
of the young PJiaraob Necliao^ at ilic beginning of the sixdi 
century, riiomicims, carrying out lus cQimuancis, made a com¬ 
plete ciraimnavigation of Afiica^ friaiting from the Red Sea and 
returning liy way «I the Mcdlterrajiean,^ The voy'age tcx>k them 
ilirre ycai^n Each year, at die beginning of the bad season, diey 
pulled their boMs ashore, camped out^ sowed wlieat, and remauicd 
until the harvest. Herodotus explains that what seemed incfcdibk 
to hJjn i.vas* diat tlicy said that at flret die sim set on their nghi 
and later on tlidr a detail whicJi shows that the expedition 
must liave doubled the Cape of Good Hopw. Other evidence 
conhims dial the Phoenicians frequented Uic Equatorial regions 
as early as the seventh cetiiury; fcir example^ a silver libation-bow] 
discovered at Praenesie in Italy, bui made in Phoenida, tiepicis 
a hvmtcT at gnp» with a mon^iord ape without a lalt, whidt 
Tiinst be either a chimpanzee or a goriUa-®^ llic recent dis- 
covcrics in South Africa of cave-paintings in whieft white men 
appear, may perhaf^ throw ftinher !h;hr on thrae mysterious 
stories.*'* 

Carthaginian saifora took no part In Nechao^s drciminaviga^ 
tion, nor in the voyage of Sataspes in alwut 470 b.c, Salaspes wajs 
a >>oung Pendan noblctnan, a cousiit of King Xerxes, w ho was 
msli enough to talc advantage of a young noUewaman.** A 
TigoTou& hw made .^uch an offence punbhable hy dcat]^ and the 
Kingi in spite of his rdadonship to the young uolilcfnant ordered 
the execution of the guilty couple. However, lie yielded 10 the 
entreaties of Saiaspcs’ mother, who was his own punt, md agreed 
to spare him on conditiDn tlml lie rcpealctl the circumnavigation 
of Af rica,, 

Samper made Ids W4iy to Egypt, fitted out a ship, pased the 
Pilkua of Hertuics and Cape Cantin fSoloew), and mailed liic 
Occam for a very Itn^ time. At length he landed in a country 
inhabited by* Pigmies dressed in palm leaver wlio abandonizd 
tlieir village on the approach of iJte Persians and flctl to the 
mountains He was unable to go beynnd dus point as his ship 
'refiised to advanced He tlicrtfore c;ame back to Persia, but the 
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King, stMpcctbig hini of hing, had him impakd. Thd failun? of 
this expedition was probably due TO the Lquatorial calms. 
Saiaspcs hml but one ship» which wsls proltobly a kebettU, a 
h<eavy craft not at all easy to hantlk. The crew wete probably 
wesdicned by the dtmate and imabtc to usi; their oats ^hen their 
sails vrcFeuKlesSi 

tIANNO’fi VOVACE OF OtSCOVERV 
The great Carthaginian oqjcditian along the coasts of Africa 
probably took place shortly after tiiis event. Mention has already 
been made of the political and economk circumstances which 
made Haruio, ‘the King of ilic Canhaginiaiis’ — probably a 
Mflgonid—cquip a large fleet in order to maintain a lighter 
control over the African 'Far West'. This voyage of diacoverj- is 
one of tlte besi known of all those of antiquity l^ecausc an account 
of it survives; Hanno had it engraved on a stele in Baal Hammonds 
icmpk. It was translated into Greek, prohstilly in the fotirtii 
century, but with certain alterations whitii tverc probably 
intended to make it less valuable to posihlc competitors. Un¬ 
fortunately the mastcr-ieNt contains iiomc obscure and sometimes 
inccJiicroot pas&.'ujcs which make it very difliciilt to interpret. It 
has tiicrtforc bc^ the subject of endless disciuBions,** and we 
dial! ocatnine die various inlcrprclations and endeavour to arrive 
at a concliuiion. 

The aims of the expedition and the irtcans to Etc employed aro 
very clearly set out in the opening paragraph. The Cartiiaginians 
decreed that Hatino should sail beymid die PtUar; of Hcreulta 
and found Libyo-Phocnician towns. He diereforc set out with 
sixty vcaeck, each w'lth fifty oars, and wn th many men and women, 
to the number of about tliirty thmisanrl, and irith food and other 
necessities.' 

Tile Ixginning of die narrative tells how eoloniis were fnuuded 
{para, a-5); the first was Tfiymiatcriun; dim, after going round 
Cape Cantin, where a temple was built to the god of the sen 
(Poseidon in Grrck), Hjiino scldcd thr mtiatniitg immigrants in 
five lawns; the VVall of ihr Carians, Gyptr, Acra, Melittn, and 
Aramhys. 

The GanhaginiatK nett came to a Libyan pcopl- called 
lixites, from the River Lixus on whose banks dicy hved. Tliey 
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rested with these people (or some time, for ihe>' were thdr allies, 
and then set off again with Lhdte futorpmcrs (paza. 7). The 
LixitCk, incidcntaUy^ had as their ndghboui^ a wi^ Negro tribe 
who lived in a moimtainous land s\^'annu^ with wild bcasm. 
There also dwelt Troglodytes, 'men ol strange appearance' who 
could run faster than a horn. 

Leaving the Lbdtes, the fleet headed scKith along liie dcsen 
shone^ and then sailed cast for one day. Soon a gull was found 
with a small island in the middle. Hanno itaincd it Cdne» and 
established a base there; it w-as the same distance from the Pillars 
of Hercules as Carthage. 

Next^ the estuary of a great river was discovered^ the River 
Chrele? (River Senegal). Sailing up it, die C^rth^iiikns found 
a great late containing three bJands. Above towered great 
mountains inhabited; by savages dressed tn skin^ who prevented a 
lantling by Intriing ^onca. Hanito left the kke by another stream, 
full of crocodiles and hippopotamuses and came bach to Ceme 
(panu 9-1 oj, 

Hanno then set sail again towarib the soutli, skining a coast 
wliose Ethiopian jnlmbitaam lied ar the right of his ships. Thrar 
Negrtiefi spoke a language w-hkh w^as mcomprchcnsible 10 the 
Lhritca. ^\fter tw'dve days a bah was made at the foot of some 
Itigh mountains covered with airmnitjc trees with cobumi wood. 
For two more dn>^ the fleet mled along tli^ mountains which 
thm opened out into an inurimsc gulf whose shores sbped down 
to the rea. At night fires burned everywhere on die surrounding 
shores (para, lo-igj. 

Skirting the coast for another five days, Hatino reached another 
great gulf^ w tiicJi the Lixites eahed the "Horn of the WesrV con¬ 
taining an isLand^ on which was a lagoon conioining yet another 
triancL During die day, nothing but forest was visible^ but at 
nig 111 hm bunted on all sides, and tlie mtiric of fluteSi, cvnihak, 
and tanibaurinja was heard, to ihe great lerrorof the navigatoi^t 
on the advice of their rootlisayers^ they hiinredly departed from 
dte Estand 

Next they came to an aciive volcan<s die ^Chariot of ihe Gocbt^i 
whoAc lava flowed down into the sea. For :«vcn dap diey 
followed a coast bid ivastc by fire, and finally entered a gulf 
known as the *Honi of the South’. In ihl< hay was island 
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which, like the 'Horn ol ihc ha^i a lagoon with an isiaud 

in the middle. Tlie bisis>d ^ aA inhahited hy liair>* salvages whom 
the Lixites called G<jrtHas. Therr were only a few' males, who 
escaped by climbing DcefL Bui die CartliagLnhms managed to 
capture a few "women*. Howevisr, dit:y were obliged to kill them 
because ihey cla^vod and bit^ tlieir skiui were biiHighr back to 
Carthage. 

Lack of food prevented the expedition from gobg any faitlier. 

The ^■ery numerous commentators of this text fall into two 
E^TOUps (apart from those who think it is pure hctionl). One 
^up thinks ihni Hanno got as far as tropical and Equatorial 
Airica; the other group thinks that he ne^er got beyond the coast 
of Morocco, This latter ^iew is so manifesdy at variance witli 
the text, that it would l>e scarcely worth discussing, were ii nor 
for the face that Ji has again brim pul forw ard quite recently by 
Manny/* wheae knowledge of the history of the African Negro 
makes him a very great autliority. 

Mauny s main aigumcnt is ihat die means of mtvigaiimi avail¬ 
able to die andcnis would not Itavc permit led tliiTO to sail round 
Oaptr Juby, and dia4 irveij supposing this to be possible, they 
could not iuive ssaikd hadt against die Canarj* ciirreut and tlir 
tnuk-winds. He points out that iliroughoiit the entire Middle 
Ai;es« Arab sailors were imobb to get faitltcr south than Cape 
Juby, ^uid tltat it w'3s noi until the sixtixnih ccniury tliat the 
Portuguese succeeded m doing this widi the aid of new techruca! 
discoveries—and then only after many faihirca. Mauny must, 
hoivcvcr, admit tlial galleys projjdled by oars would tioi have 
been held up by tradc-wintbs; he would retort shat the crcv\‘S 
would have been unahk to get stqiphrs of water and would have 
died of thiret on rhe irthospitablr shorts of Mauretania. This 
argument would be Valid U tlie Sahata had been as dry as it is 
today. Km we have seen tlial tlic drying-up process has been 
gcttbig i^ry much more rapid in the lasc 2»ooo >t:ars. In the wesr 
in particular. :oiidis, wliich are dry today, were w^ater-courscs a 
few centuries ago* Coastwise trade by racans of galleys along the 
Sahara coasts therefore depended on conriiiioiL^ very* siniilar to 
those govemitig rjtpcditioiis overland; it did not become im- 
pooslble iittsil the drying^p process neccssitaicd the repbrrment 
of the hotre by the canid. This tfimlng-point in histoTy^ cKXunned 
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at the of the Cluri^tiati whkli e?cp1ain& tvhy the 

Roniaiis were imibic to contmue Uie midc connexions bui!i iip 
by ilic (Jartliaginians. 

Fuiihemiorc, if vnt itusists that Hanno coidd not have got 
fartlicr »liar » the Rio etc Om, one would have to admit eifher that 
hia accoititt is pure hcUoii and wonder by what miracle he 'vas 
able to dcsi:ribc witli aich a&tyttisbmg accuracy the flora and 
fauna of tropical Africa; nr dsc h would becouic necessary to 
bdict c that the dimatc and inhabitants of Mnrcicco were at that 
time entirely different^ not only fmm what they^ arc tndnyj but 
from ti'hat they were in Rcjman limes; and also to explain by 
wlial niiradc tliis r^on could have p]rcser\'cd tropical naiunil 
cnnchiiotis whirh disappeared scvcm] tliousand years cajlicr in 
other jrcgmits ~m the same Jaiimde, 

All this would demand clmiatic conditirms vastly diflcrau 
from UiOfiC of today. Kven admitting dun such a Ivypodiesb ecmkl 
be entertainrdt which w e cannot accept, it would still mJc out 
any argumaU basoi on die present prevailmg winds. It soms, 
ihercfore, that tlie Canjiaginian admiral could very vvcll have 
accomptisticd diis exploit^ tltanks to die precautions he took to 
adapt his mcdiods to die contliiiims he knew he would mccL This 
exptaim why he jiucceeded whcir Sataspei failed. Knowing that 
dw voyage would liavc to be made with oars and that ii would 
be difficult lo get food and water for lua crews, lie took a Jket 
of %lu ahip with only fdty oar?* w^hcrea^ die normal war-ship 
of tfuic iLrue was the trirani:. 

This use of galleys cannot be explaitietl in any other fashion^ 
for there was obviously no danger of tneeting an etuaiiy fleet in 
\ho»c iJorts, and heavy niei chant ahipti would have been a more 
convaiieni meam of tirmspurtliig die colonists and ilieir et|Ufp- 
menu It is po^ihle iliat, although iliey are not mentioned in the 
narnativtf, "tound ships’ followed the jspearlicad of the expcditioiii 
iind diis would explain the evident discrepancy between Urn 
number of passengers and the numl>cr of ship-" 

Ail this, however, is Jiafe more than conjecture. Hut ihcne bs 
absolutely indbputabtc proof of the Carthaguiiims' ability to 
cover distances comuiefed quite out of the que^itm by nirdieval 
niorinei^. Only about sixty miles or so to the w-esi of Cape Juhy 
are I he heights of Fuerteventura^ the eavtcmmofit of the Canary 
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Tsl^inds. Yet the Moroccans never landed Uterer ajH[ when 
n^vig^Wn frcuQ Spain and 0 ieppc landed ihtre in the fcwir- 
lecntfa coicury' tliey found a vErgin archipelago which slill had it^ 
pi'diistoric inhabhanlSL Tlic reason b Sliat it b vtry^ difficult lot 
u. sailing-v-csitd to get ffiert;; even from the nearest Afncait shore 
on account <A tlte opposing tragic-wtneb and cinrmts. Rtit ttte 
Western Iffiocnidans fmm Gades and front Carthage had found 
a sotiitioii to fhb difficulty by a very skilful manccutTie which 
l^liny describes m detail in hb account of the expedition 
oiganizcd by King The ship sailed boldly fonvajd from 

Mogador iucatfmg west, and when they had passed tlic longitude 
of the islands, they allow‘c<l themsdves to be brooghi back lo 
diem by the currmt- 

Having dbiiibsed thb pindimhiary objection/* we may now' 
i:otne li^k to the thesis put ffmvard m his booki Le Afor^^ 
Aniiquey*'* by CiOrtopino, who, revising and comcctkig GsclTs 
interpTetanon^ smns to us to have arrived at the best interprets- 
Lion so far av:;iiiable of the coastal rayage. CarcopltiD postiiJatfs 
as a hrsE prLncipte tliat Hanno in hb narrative Avduld liave a 
iwidold prcomipation—to give a convitidsig vereiou of bis 
s-oyage that would be acceptable to hb connpaniotiJt« and at die 
same tiitte t<i make wne that compctiLoi^—hi particular die 
Gretrks—could not make u^e of hb narnuivc lo rraclt markets 
which Garthage intended to ixsmT fur hmdf. 

'fhe altcrradom were modc^ in all piohability^ not in the 
niiginaJ text of the narrativCi but hi the Greek versinn which w;ts 
produccfl at tlic request of the Canhaginian govcmnitJit to 
satiify the ctiriosiiy of the Hellmes and to rnhauce the pr^cjge 
of the Carihaginmn navy. At the time when ilaimo dedicaied 
lib 3Stcle the Greeks were for all practical purposes exclude^l from 
Cartha^je. and there was uo need to fear a kaL-ige. In pankiilar, 
the passages wtiith ore spculed in die iiuctription are precisely 
iliose ckaling with dbiances and bearings, h b not nece^arjv 
tlirrtfore, to conchi tk^ ai sontc liavc dottc^ that Garcopino'iS 
runiclmiom cast doulit on the truth uf the story of the voyage* 
The account we have is ceitninly a muilLitcd one^ but tlic un¬ 
touched portions are perfectly valid, and coiilaiti no invmtiom. 
If Hanno Iiad really wanted to moke a lystematic attempt to 
frighiCTi hb readers, lie ctFuld, for example, havr crtipliosi^ed the 
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supemaniral side of wbai cook place ai the 'Horn of ihe West" 
and exaggerated Lhc hostility ol the natives^ or tlie dangm of 
ilie volcanic cniptimL lint he gives *a Mmplc straightforwanj 
account of pLit:>» visited and tiling? which brings ctnivic- 
tion by its direct style and by its b^^vi^y^ This verdict of P+ 
Cbariet\s‘onh ts espcdalty true of the second pan C3| the journey 
where, in describk^ the Negro territorieSp Uanno had tio reason 
to lie about distant lands which no Greeks were ever likely to 
visit. 

How^ev'er^ the liist part^ w'hich wc know^ as a conilnuGus 
namtive^ would appear to be a compoaite story detived Irtmi 
imj dialed vemoiis of three separate voyages, 'llte Carihagmians 
^kd first troju the Ptikrx of Hercules to Gape Cantln f^oeis) 
and came bade lo Lixus, calling m turn at their enlonies from 
south to north. Setting out again Tmin Lixtis they readied Ctme, 
itt the Bay Ilf Rio dc OjO;, and condnued south a? far as the 
estuary of the Chreies (the Senegal) and came back to didr 
advance base at Cemc. Hien a third expedition took tliem south 
fur t!iirty-fivc days and then west to east for twaity-two days, 
fuUovvijig the enormous land mass of the African continent, nout^ 
on tlie way tJie lofty suimnit of Kakimlima^ and at far 3s the 
voleanu of the Caitieroons, wlucli the tnliabiiants sdll call the 
VMmiiiiaiji of Spirit?** 

Ihe Interrst arid cogent reasoning of Cftrcopkio"? aigumcnis 
must ificvitahly be lost in tlii: attempt tu sumniarij/;c the pages in 
Viliich he sets oui Ids proofs, seep by step^ supporting them with 
an extraordiiiiuy ^vcaJdi of evidence drawn freun a great v^cty 
of souitc^, froni andent texts to tncdjcv'al doeitmcut? <m naviga^ 
tion. The v^idjty of hi? method inspire respect frem the vxry 
beginniug by its elution of tlie fctkiwing enigma which had 
previously mxxtiird infKJulilc: In the fourtlt paragrapJi of hh 
account, Hatino states that after pacing Cape Cmitinf he headeti 
east—which appears to be an Lnspo^ibility unle^ one accepts 
C!arc:opijio> inlrq^reiatian, namely that Han no nimed about, as 
h by' adverb palin*, this w^oiild allow ilic Punic 

flee* to follow die Moroccan coast from West-Soutb-%Vest to 
East-North-East. By this mterpretation, another difiictilty is 
dimiiuitcd: the Lixites, who phiy the cssntttal role of guides and 
tfitcrpmtcr? throiighnut the voyage, arc nn loru^ seen as Libyan 
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ttumatU encamped ainng the banks of tlte Draa uiidi^ whose 
lingutiiUc and geogniplijca! competence, and their devotion to 
the Carthaginians seem equally incomprehensible:, but iiisti:ad the 
Tyrian colonists of that great and ancient city near the 

present'day tarache, tv'hich for centunes played a comparalilc 
pan in Mauretania to tliat of Cades in Spain. Tltis identifica¬ 
tion is all the more convincing since paragraph seven, wliidli 
releis to the presence in die neighbourhood of Lixus of fierce 
Piihiopians and motisurous Tnoglodytcs, seems to us to bear aJJ 
the signs of an interpolation, in which some commentator, with¬ 
out much undemanding of what he was doing, lias coUoetcd 
together his reminiscences of Herodotus’ description of the 
Sahara. This clumsy scliolar was scarcely- Ics perceptive dian 
Pausanias,"” ivho succeeded, in one single sentence, in mixing up 
die Lixites, whom he describes as Negroes, wiiii the Atlantcs 
uf Herodotus, who livicd in ihe ttqggar, and the Nasamoncs who 
came from Augila! 

V\> disiigire with Caicopino in only one minor detaik Hanno's 
“CorilJas* were, according to him, and other sdioluis, lurry 
Pigmies, It would axan to us very unlikely that the Carthaginians 
would not luve recognized Pigniics when diey saw them, as all 
the peoples svho crossed the Solum would be well acquainted 
vridi them; in any ease Pigmies are not hairy enough to give 
furs! Tile description does in fact fit anthnojxiid apex—uot indeed 
liiQBe whidi nineteenib-eeutuiry explorers called gorillas, precisely 
because of die passage in Harmo's najTative, hm chimpanzees, 
which live together b fairly aggressive bands. 

Finally Cartefano tlirows light on tlic reasons which sent tile 
Carthaginians on such distant and peritous journeys. The granite 
ol tile Ciiiinea massif contains gold-hearing scams which after 
being exploited for several diDusaud years arc still not exhausted. 
Moreover, the Negroes do not attempt to work the seams them¬ 
selves. but limit their effort* m collecting dust and nuggets from 
the streams wluch crane tbwti from this African watershed. To 
dip Mediterranean peoples, aduEst for the precious metat whidi 
they needed so luitUy, thcN; gold deposits in Senegal must have 
scetned a veritable Eldorado, oil the more Ugendary because ihev 
were so far away, 

Tlie gold-dust and niiggets were hmuglit to the cooit down the 
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Rivtr Senegal t to which Hanno gi vies the niin;e Chrctcs, but which 
ti^iiny c^ls ihtmbrjtiis (Carcopino recalls: ihc iiame Bambouk^ 
which dc::ygnates tlic go!d-beariig mountains]; or else the)' were 
canicd by caravans acmss the Sahara, But however valuable the 
cargoes might lie, the length qI ilie joume}' and the exorbitant 
tolb extorted J>y the desert chiefs reduced very considerably die 
trade over these mules. The Canhagimans^ tiiorfarei irkd m 
get nearer to die source of supply: Hcmrlotus knew b hfa time 
that they were getting gold from a point on the coast bc>'ond the 
Pillars of Hercules.® "The Carthaginians^, he vvrites, "dlscliaige 
tiicir mcrcliandbe and spread it out on the shore for exhibition; 
they then retum to their ships and send up smoke to altmct the 
nattytSr the latter approach and place bc^de the merchandise, 
the gold they offer tn exctiangc. They then retim* 11 le Canlia^ 
ginJam come adiorc again and examine what luis been left., 1/ 
they think enough gold has been Idt, they lake it and depart. If 
not^ they go back to their ships and T>vait* The natives then come 
back and add niore gold until the Carthaginians am ^attshecL 
Each side respects tiic other; the CaiTbaginian$ do not touch the 
gold unlJl the amoujil left is suiliicieiil for dielr goods; attd the 
natives dq not imidi die goods uniil the Carthaginians have 
laken the gold/ 

lliis passage h^ often been inicrprctec] in. too general a 
fashion; it mtj$t not be taken thai such trading methods went 
used by ihc Claniiaginians with all the Western Barhadans. li 
is- probably a description of the most ancient methods of trading 
for gold before the Carthaginians established permanent (uses 
in tile great South. Later, triinsacUotiis with the natives were 
conducted with greater conifideticci However^ a manuscript of 
the Arab gcograplicr El yaeoat/'' wlio lived at the beginning 
of the thinernth century aji-, describes a system of l>ancr very 
smiUar ro ilib, the only differaice being that hulcad of smoke- 
dgnak, tnm-toms were i&nL Mo doubt the devdopmeiii of the 
slaviT-triLdc and the fear of raids by ecrsaii? dygubed as mendiant- 
Tuen, caused the mviv'al of a method of barter w hich w-as by then 
I ^500 years old. 

Tile place ^vhefe these transactitms took place can be stated 
fairly confidently; it was in the Bay of Rk> de Oro^ a name Avbicti 
wm given to it by Mteenih-century nav-igatora who 
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hoped to secure ihi^ autlct for the Gtiiueii gold- In the iXAtrc of 
this gulf lisa the islacd of Hem. Carcopmo ^ tonhclait diac this 
flame is a slightly altered form of Ceme; his conjecture does not 
soeni to us 10 be ia any way BhaJeen by the suggestion of other 
authorities wlio say the name cooms from the sea 'herons* wiiirh 
frequent the iatand, for the prococc of Laigc numbers of *hawb' 
in Ceme had already been testified by Pliny the Elder." And if 
modern saitm^ have given the name 'herons^ to the conuDrafit^ 
which arc in fact die only birds which nest in tlus ocean idand^ 
it is probably as a result of one of thoee frequent examples of a 
play on words, by which a place-name may prescr%‘e its phonetic 
identity in the languages of successive occupants, without pre- 
jcfving the same meaning, 

Ceme waa colonbed for die first tinne by Uajuio, and this 
should have deterred ^[auny from identifying it wtdi Mogadnr^ 
for archaeological evldctiee shotvs ihat the CarriiaginumM were 
already dim m the sixth century. It subKqiiendy beotme the 
centre of an Lmpoitant trade w^lih the natives along the neigh* 
bouring coast. A Greek geographical trtatbe dating Ittm the 
fourth century Thr Voyages^ Scylax,** states that an 
Ethiopian town existed at that time oppodle the istnid and that 
important fairs were ncgulariy held there. The exisience of a 
Negm settlement so far north wnuld be eiiough to sliow tluu 
trade wax earned on with the tropicat regions o£ Africa, even if 
the arid eUmatt of Maurci«mia were not enough to prove that 
the goods exchanged ilierc tmtst have enme frtim much fatihcT 
afield. 

Scylax states that the Carthaginians left tfieir 5hip off the 
island, where they disemharited in boats and camped in tents. 

The Negroes^ he says^ brought sldiis and hides, ivory and even 
wtiie^ although the tatter seemn unlikely,*^ lu exchange the 
Gajtliaginianj Idt them perfumer and pottery. The value of such 
a trade would scaraJy merit such a long voyage in viov of the 
fact Ifiat die Carthagitiianji could get skhu and tvory mticli nfarrr 
home. The Greek author w^m probably tnaccur£itdy briefed by 
hb ttiformants wtio concealed from him the mam purpose of the 
enterpr^ which was to get gdU. Blit the main supply qf gold 
had £till to come overland by caravan across the Sahara- Hajmo's 
narrativic itself ptmrn tlmt he foiled to gee buo direct contact 
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with the ^old'WaAhers of Giihiea. Ihe Lt:dl«s> on whom be liatl 
EXiunted to be his iiitcnncdiilrics, were of no help when once he 
got to tropical rcsioas. The very conditions which made for ihc 
success of lib CJepfoit made it impossible to set up a ngular 
atid profitable trade: lifty-oared ships could hardly cany a useful 
catgo as w dl as food and water for their ennva. Even in Seyfax's 
time it ivaa dimeforc conadcred unpractical to go farther than 
Ccnie. Similarlyv it b very mdikely that anoiJjcr navigator, 
Euthymciteaof Marwilks, ever readied Senegal." 

Political upheavals probably causal the dediite of trade aatis; 
ihe Sahara routesi Kratosiheno and Pluty tnaintain that ilie 
Plioemcian colonies along the Atlantic coast were destroyed by 
the Pharusiona-*'^ Tliese warlike horeemeni predecessors of die 
Moon, were probably tempted by the Libiopian trading-station 
near Ceme, jusi as tire fifteendt^eiUuiy Moors were tempted by 
'I'unbitctDo. Finally, tli* steady ilry'tng-itp of the Sahara rnade 
journeys acTO^ it more and more di^ciiU in die west, and nobody 
resorted to camels, as tlu^ people of Lepits had done farther cast. 
Archacotogical rmearidi has cstahltshed tltat altlrough Carthage 
w'as reputed to be so rich in gold and silver, it was in fact not so. 
Sdpio Emilianus decided that he vrould Jikt definite infomiaiion 
atxnit Carthiighiian jrstiiifces in Western Africa: hv tlicrrforc 
wit his master and his coundUor, the liistorian Polybius, ami the 
philosopher Panaiiios, lo go and find ouL The two scliolaia liad 
A »ptadron of seven sliipsat ilidr disposal. 

The narrative of tlicir journey has not Hirvived." Mevenhekss, 
it licrrna certain that they did not even reach Haunoa Ceme, 
though an island farther north in die region of die /Vnti-AtlM 
was named after Polybitis. Clarcopino thinks that the Uaiics 
inimtionnUy tnhtlincied him in order to preserve tbdr own 
profits from Guinea gold. But it is not very likely tluit there was 
any approriahlc trade in gold at diat time. Certainly it had com- 
pletrly vanislied during the reign of King Jubal, whose fleet 
exploied dur Canaries, but was unable to get fardier south than 
Mogaikir along the Moroccan coasL On the other hand, csplDreis 
he sent overland to rreunnoitre the course of die Nile (which was 
tboiight to rise in ilie .Atlas Mountains), followed the sumi-drictb 
up wadis of the Sahara and probably reached the Niger,** 
Nevertheless, they miule no contact with the Ncgio tribes and 
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iTportcd iliat the iropiiaJ fottsis were itihabUetl only by wild 
animals. 

To Sinn up, ilicrcforc, it seeim that both Hannons and Nechao's 
expedittocu did actually take place, but wcine not repeaiedi as 
they failed to pnxhice the ecDnomic results their prumaiers Imd 
hoped for- The ancicifits were not tu die iiabk of regardhig 
e:x^oraticKi as a means of disntcirstcd research; they abandoned 
it as soon as it became dear chai there was little prospect of 
cxmmcrcLal or political However, thanks to the 

importation of canicb hy tlie people of Leptis, trade tontinued 
between the Meditcriancan countries and the Sudan by oxp'ct- 
land routes iltc Central Salinra; it greatly enriched the 

mETchauts of Carama and Cydatnu^ and enabled (hem to build 
showy mausokum^ in the Roman manner^ It expLiirts how 
second^century lanip$ and Ckrmtxmtiric eoim were foimd as far 
afield as the Hoggar; it also atcountii for the IcAveb found in the 
tomb of ilic legendaty^ Tm Huian and in the miniature fortress 
built to guard it.^ JJut the great Saliara dvilizalion which is 
revealed by the cave-pamtings and die |oumcw ckambcd in 
Hcitulotus, faded away as the waier-supplica <lricd apr In itn 
place, a new kind of economy liased on dte cultlviii.[r!n of chio 
palnis^^ and on the breeding of canids, tvegan to develop at the 
beginning of ihe Middle Ages. 

HlHtLCO AKO TUE TIN ItOUTE 
paradoxically cnought we have less informaiion about Ciutha- 
gmian e^epeditions along the coasts of Europe than about ihdr 
African voyages. Neither literary tessts nor archacolt^ical remains 
provklc any direct evidence. 

In the fourth caitury A-n.p tlic Ranuin nobJe, Festm Rulus 
Avienu.^^' who wai both Khcdar and poet, dedded Ui give 
mstniction in geogtaphy to a young rrbitve of hU named Probtis. 
This boy w^ particubriy kitex^ted in the Pahis or 

Sea of AtOf\\ bill bdoTe coming to that, Avienus thought his 
pupil should be sa^xd from o^xr-spccialization by being given 
some prdiminary generai itifonnation about the dioms of 
Europe. 

This intjoduciion, whkh look up no hm than yog lines of 
verst, b ah thai has come dowTi to m- True to the tTsditkin of 
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liis agr. which had little use for direct observjilian, Avicniisaaiqjhl 
information in iJic oldcsi and most obscure texts he was able to 
find in the course of bis long searches in ancient arcliivcs. Among 
llicse authots tvas die Carthaginian Himilco whom he quotes on 
diree occaaom; he also refers to the Punk Annith. %Ve leam 
from Pliny” dial die navigator Himilco was exploring die shores 
of Europe while Hanno was visaung those of Africa. V\'a9 Iiis 
expedition the source of the infoimaiion used by Avicntis in his 
Ora A/flrifirrm? 

In 1670, the Gennan philologist MulJenhof put forwanl 
another Utcorv', which is die one grueralJy accepted today. 
According to this theory, Avicouswas liorrowiiig from an account 
of a voyage from MarseUtes earlier dian that of HiiiiDco; his 
description of the ocean coasts could not ha^’c Ireen based on 
Pliny’s personal ubeervHtions. for he had no access to them, but 
on information he picked up in Tartcssifi, MiiUenhof thinks tfi^ 
Avnenus insened a feiv quotations fnnn more recent works, in 
which Himilco is meminned, but considers the iVIarseiUcs expe- 
dition to be completely hypothetical, 

Rrrdieiot, however, rejects this theory and maintain# that 
Aviiinus had no {mention of describing Europe at any particnlar 
period t insiead, he collected all the infomiation lie could gl«n 
from a greot variety of texts, about the carli^t known condition 
of the countries he dtscribw. In our opinion, the uivly eonipletc 
description of the Atlantic countries before diat of Pytheaa, wa« 
that of Himilco. Avienus newer used the work of Pylheas, the 
explorer from Maiscilles, either because be thcfugbl it too recent, 
or lieeausc lie shared Polybius' doulx# as 10 Lis aiitlicndcity. We 
ihrrefore diink that the part of the Ora ,1/ariftMia which deals 
with sea routes from Spain 10 tlic tin countries is :t distorted image 
of the Carthaginian expedition. 

This section of the poem occupies apprnximmdy the first half. 
But from line 145 onw ards, Av^tmiis deals exclitivdy w ith Spain; 
his description of the Atlantic occupies lino 80- (45, 

In twenty fines, the poem survxys the wliule extent of w-hat 
he calls the Atlantic Gulf, which comrspands with ihe Sea of 
Spain and die Bay of Biscay; he mcniionH only its tsvio cxtroniln^: 
Caries, ‘formerly called Taitessus', and the Pillars of Hereulcs, 
on the one hand, and die PromoiitOTy of Ocstrymni# on die 
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Qlher. Ii ia generally agreed lhai ihc laiccr is the Armoricaa 
Peninsula, and that tiic Oestiymmans were ihc Osisiiii who 
lived Li I'inistcie: at the time of Julius Caesar. .‘Vvienus deacribci 
the OcEtrymnides as ‘an island with long plains and rkh nitnes 
of tin and lead. The people are proud, strong, bravtsluraited, 
cnogedc and industrioiis, willing to trade in anything. Ti^cir 
v«ds sail far and wide over the stormy channel and the ocean 
full of sea-monsters. They do not build tiicir hulls of pine or 
maple, nur do they bend fir ivood as (s nornidtly done; instead — 
a wonderful thing—they make ihcir ships of skina sewn together, 
and thus often traverse the vast seas cm leather. 

Troni thdr land to the sacri'd uland, as die andenta called it, 
takes two days in a boat. Tlib island «over$ a vast surface hr 
the midst of the waters and is inhabited by the nation of the 
Hibernians. Near ii, <nt the tttoni voyage, stretches the Island 
of .Albion. The people of Tartessus traded regularly with the 
Ocstrymnides islands os did ihc settlers fratn CartJiagCL The 
peoples living roiuid the Pillars of Hercules also vmted these 
regions. 

‘’Die Canbaginlau Himiku. wlio describes hmv he liimsclf 
tried this voyage, ays tliat il takes at Jean four months. There is 
no wind to blow- the ship along, and the la^y watm of that ocean 
seem askep. From them rise dioals of sea-weed, which often hold 
hack tile ship like a liedge; nevertheless, lie says, tlie sea is not 
very' dcep^-only a thin layer of water covering the land; marine 
animals sw'im hitljcr and thither, and sea-monstcisi pass between 
the becalmed and tnoiicmless stuped' (From A- flertlidot's 
translation.) 

The hm impre^on iratn dici&r pasesages is that r.flri haglTi if*" 
expeditious nnith of Spain wen; rate and that tliere were no 
permanent Punic settlrmenu in Caul. Seiims of tin do exist in 
the MoHiihan and were taeptaiicd in the dxth century n.c. 
According to R. Dion,'* ihe Wejof the Casriterides were situated 
near ihrse mines in a vast bay now filled in, at the mouth of the 
Loire. But as nc have wen. the Oslsmi-Oestrymnians lived in 
Fuiistbr; and Avietius makes no mention of the tribe of the 
Vcncd from Vannes. Conseqiienily it is vety prolrable that the 
Gaithaginiam sailed straight acitss frwn Cape Ftijuteire in 
Spain to Cape Fmist^te in Armortea. This ilirtct mute may liave 
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giviin rise to the cuiioti^ l^md that the Osismt come from Spain, 
having been driven out of the Iberian peninsula by an invaskm 
of siCTpents/* 

Such a bold sca-ertwang was obviously possible only in summer, 
vvlicn the anti-cydone from ihe Aiores comes up as far as tiic 
45th paraUcL Beyxmd that, there was always tlte risk of the ships 
ru nnin g inio ft dead calm, and having to add several weeks to 
their voyage,** Informaticm given about shallows, on the other 
hand, seems to indicate that these journeys were made by husg>iiS 
ilic coast; tlw Mcdiiefrancan sailors were not used to tides and 
were always afraid of going aground on the beachra, Caesar 
noted that tile Vencti used llai-bottomcd boats to avoid this 
danger. However, we liave just seen that the Carthaginians from 
Tartessus liardiy ever visited the sliorcs of Gaul, Moreover, play* 
ing Cm the Mcdiicrranciiij fear of stiallows was a dei'icc fretjucntly 
iii«d by the Cartliaginians to frighten avvay ihelr competitors 
from the seas where they wished to preserve iheir ofwn trade 
raonopolies. We know that they' even went aground themsclvta 
when they knew they were being follovv'cd-” 

Unlike Hanito, Himilco seems, therefore, to have emphasized 
in Ills narrative the dilTiculUei and danger} of navigating in the 
seas he explored. Some of these dangtas were certainly not 
imaginary; the Canliaginian tnariucra may even liavc got as far 
as the Saigassi Sea, which today extenfis from between uo* and 
30'^ north and 30** and 50" w-cst. Mariners in ancient limes 
cncountcrt'd banks of 9ea*wccd nearer than this to the coasts of 
Europe,** M for the marine monsters, these were whaks, which 
were common in the Bay of Biscay until the end of the Middle Ages. 

Was this inshteoc e on die perils of the ocean a rent fear in the 
presence of wras new to thciti, or was it meant to conceal from 
po^dblc future rivals the importance of a trade vital to the 
Catthitginiaiis? It is iinlikdy Uiai ihey ever envisaged the poc^ 
sibiiity of imdcrtiiking the shipment of tin from die Channel to 
the Pillars of Hereulcs in their own ships. iNci attempt was tnsde 
to found colonics on the coasts of Poringal, Galicia, or Ganh In 
order to sail die Atlantic regularly, h would havi been necessary 
10 Iniild a new fleet on quite diirermi principles from those used 
fur Mediterranean tra^. 

The strange vessels of the Armoricata always astonished the 
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Carthaginians and the RcTnauLS. According to Hiniiko, the 
Ocstr>Tn4iians used IcaLher kayahs coostructed on a wicker 
framewc^rL Thi£ kind of craft was i^UlJ used m Britain in dir time 
of Pyihtas,^ hni only for the sltort cnoaaiiig Ijctwctai die Isle of 
Wighi and England. What strange cltance could have led tlie 
divcJlcti along the CJiannd coasts to choose a form of boat m ill- 
adapted to ihc ocean waves, and to the transport of heavy muicnii 
ores? One would Lmagine that such craft would have been evolved 
in a land without timber;, or for river joijmcys where the boats 
often had to be carried from one river to anotlitr. Al all events^ 
in Cacsar*5 time ihc vesseb used by the ^\rmoricruis werr built of 
oak m toi^h that tiir spurs on the Rmnari gaUep were unable td 
split thern^ and tlidr high forecastles and poops gave dicm the 
appearance of mcdirval shifML** 

If the Carthagiuians wasted no tinir in Amiorica it was prob¬ 
ably because the ttn-^nincs of Morbihan were not the main object 
qf their journeys; in fcucl it appears that prodaction finm thew 
mines declined in alxiut 500 H-C;, whilst that of the Cornish luinftt 
increased.** This shift of production may be one of ihe for 

the Puxiic admirers ambitious expedition^—he may havp been 
investigajdng in person the new conditions of supply. He certainly 
wcni to Ireland anti England. Ireland b the land which .\\icriii5 
calk the Sacred Island — as wc have scett* it had trtide<l with 
Spain in ilic Bmn/e Age, and thcreTofe it b not isurprbiiig that 
the most northerly trace cd Phoenidan activity was fmind there. 
The Rev. O. Davies has recently publblted information*^ about 
a ouioua monioucnt pn^erved in St Johnstown at the omuth of 
the River Foyle. It is an ovoid stone carved to suggest a human 
head, exactly like ^ w'ell-known CarLhaginian sacned stone in die 
Abmil Museum. If it did troitic from Alrica^ it might be an 
cx-voto djcdicaied by Himilco or one of his immediate successors: 
in any case, it cannot be laitr than the fifth centuryv 

Did HunUco or hb successor vaitura siiU farther? The inoiw 
northerfy country mentioned by .Avfenm h the my^teriorn Imid 
of the Ugurtaos who liad apparendy been driven thuticc by the 
Celts before going to find a fresh home in the .Alps. Thb passage 
has gi^'cn rise to bitter controversy, ;md has been used to build tip 
vast theories about a I igurian empire prior to die Cclis^ However. 
thM theories arc row regarded as untenable. To our nund, ihc 
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passage has nev'er 1}c<!ii capUloed aiid probabljr never will be.** In 
any cast^ ihcrt is nodung to pmvt that Himiko uas nspoimblc 
for this infomiation. Gsdl had painted om that the Carthaginians 
never made any use of amber/* which provs that their ships 
never ncajched the Baltic beaches, where thi ‘Northem Gold' was 
gathered. 

Htmdeo's voyage, like Hanno's, was undertaken for economic 
reasons. The results were by uo mrtins negligible: at the end of 
the fifth century an impoitani hreunse tndu^ry was developing in 
Carthage which must have needed 'Oestrynmian' Tlic 

Canhaginians had recngnbied that it was out of the question to 
set up direct connexions with the remote Briitsh deposits, and 
instead bad made useful contacts ^vtth the middlemen so as to 
ensure the continuation of tliis trade wfiicK had contributed so 
much to the fortune of Tartessua. 

rronn time to time other nicrctiants probably followed the 
route taken by Himitco, and may Itavc gone farther still. Pytltcas, 
who took only three days to cross the Bay of Biscay, went ireyond 
the tin tnarkeis of Armorica tuid Cornwall *But unlike the 
Carthaginian envoy, he had a scholar's thirst for knowlct^c.'*** 
His English journey, his cruise in the Baltic and on to Norway, 
wlikh iie called Thuk, seem w have been the firet ever made by a 
Mediterranean navigator so far north. 

'ITtc ovrrseas tin routes had to stand Lite competition of tlic 
river routes thniugh Gaul, which were safer and quicker. J. 
Carcopiuo has indeed shown that the mformation given by 
Dindoim and Strabo on tltc 'white lenfl' trade through die valleys 
of the Seine and the Loire, was obtained from much earlier 
sources. These two autliors lived near the bcgtnning of the 
Christian era and got much of their information ftom Pythcas 
iiiniself,** 

Already in the sixth century the Celtic princess who w'as buried 
in the tumulus at Vix controlled the porterage over the Burgundy 
pass by which the tin came front the Seine to the SaSite. ^^Itether 
these journeys were organized fimn Mar^illdt, as Cairopino 
ilunkx, or whctlicr the Gauls themselves directed them in ihetr 
own polidod and eeonotnic interests, towards Provence or the 
Alpine routes, they dqrrh'cd the Punic industry of a eonsideniblc 
share of the British tin. 
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M wc \uhvc sccHf HatiDibd med id rancdjr tliis i^ttuation by 
ixsmg tbi: route later taken 1 >y Cae^ along the Aude anc! ibc 
Gardntit, lo sayt the loiig and dangcruus voyage mund Spam, ff 
he had ^letreclrd in ihm n:!vermiig ilir norma] trading cnttetita, 
lie would have mmed the Greek eolormt^ in ihc VVest^ to die 
advantage of the Caiihagimaiis,^ and in laddiUcm would have 
secured for hb allies the Gauls tlie vaiiiable tolls which were 
shared with a>nddcrablc bickering by the Aidui and the Sequani. 
Rmeino, which may have receUrdi its Phoemdan nnme at about 
this time, was no doubt to have been the chief centres for this 
trade- In any case^ it vv^as at this time tlLai Cartliaginian trade 
carried as far aheld as Swiuerbad the glass nuiBks whidi provide 
due only arclnieologLcal evidence oi trade relsitiom between the 
Cells and the Garth agintans, 

I'he Romans did not fail lo draw (he tnonU of Hantiihars plans. 
As early as 147 e,cl, Scipio requcstal Polybius to iiivcitigatc^ in 
addition (o the Moroccan gold rouce, the possibility of bringittg 
tilt across the Ifey of BUcay. Cartopino has shown how the 
XianaTllais^ who had no dt!^re to see a revival of ihijt foim of 
ccrnipctition, managed lo uirn to RCciHint the unfa%'Ourablc 
opUiion of Pytheas held hy thi^ famous Achaean man of letters 
to peraiade him ua break olT die expcedlibn Ijcfore it maclicd 
Armorica^ It no douin too late tn any case by ThiA limei to 
resaiscitatc a trade route which had already rwirved a fatal blow 
half a cjfifrtiiry earlier, w hen the Romans captured Tta Spanish, 
otniet* The foundaiion of Narbonne in b,c, was perhaps 
inspired by the memory of Flanniluirs cconomli: projects. Din 
these were net cfTecdvcly realbeed under (he Roman aegis ttniil 
57 and 56 B.c. when Caesar and his fegale Cntsms managed lo 
aveframe all the tibjtades ivluch the Aurmrican sailors pul in the 
way of a trade mile, certainly very prohlabte for die shipyicfs in 
Bcrricaitx and Narbonnev but which was rumotis for them. 

ATLANTIC VDVACiE^ 

There remams 10 be considerftd Ihcx^ aspects of Cartltaghuan 
navigation which suggest rtit most icnipting po^sibUiiics lo die 
modem mind. Did die Phoenicians, who vvert masters of the 
Pillai^ of Hcrciiles and of die pcjrts in Southern Spain fttmi 
wliich Cdumbus saileil, ever venture farther out hi the Aibntic 
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OcesD Hum Hic waieri aroiuid the coasts oi Etimpe? la liiic 3S0 
and cuiwarih of his poemi Avtenus summames a pas^e fimn 
Himiko's namtivc which de&h witii the perils of the ocean 
wastes. * 

“Towards the west, as far as tlic eye can see, stretches the 
boundless deep. No one has oer sailed upon tiicac warns, none 
has ever naked his ships tlicrc, fcff not a single brcaiii of wind 
from Heaven blows lowartis the open sea. The air is, as tt were, 
clothed in a ntantJe of mist, a pcrpcLiial fo^ shrooda the deep, and 
tlic light of day is cut off by clouds' 

Ttm passage revives the qiistion of the reality of these ocean 
perils, tn order to answer it. Icl us amsider the fcw‘ dnicovencs 
W'tiich may be aiurihuted to the Canhaginians beyond the PiUars 
of Hercules. 

Mention has already been made of a tradition culled by 
Diodorus of Sicily rrom die work (d the hbiorian 'Hmeus of 
Taomitiia,*' According to this story, a great island rose from the 
ocean, west of Lihyn, an enchanted spot, a dwelling-place fit for 
gods rather than for men. Tlie mornihuns were covered with 
dense forests; all kinds of fmit-bcanng trees grew wild luside 
plcmifui and abundant springs of cool water. The wide plains 
were crossed by navigable rivers. The inhabitants ted a life of 
plenty, their gardens, fisliing and hunting. In winter they 

lived in good solid houses, and in aummer they moved to ebamiing 
countrydwellings .turroiintlfd by gardens. Moreover, the climate 
was always icmpcfratc ami the earth gave its frail all thmugh 
the year. Some I’hocnidans fiean Gadra were one day ihiven 
there by a stomi as they were sailing along the Ubytui coast 
What the Etrtse.’uis heard of this disetrvery from the people of 
Gadrs, lhr.y wanted to found a colony in tilts wonderful land. 
But Utr Catihagmiam) opposed the idea, and even refnsed to 
allow their own people to go dicrc, Irat Africa sliould be dtsmed 
in favour of such a very fertile eounliy. However, they were 
atixtoua to keep ii tn reserve, in case any disaster slio i iTd befall 
them in .Africa. 

.A document WTtmgly attribur«) to Aristtrtle reprats this floty 
almost word for word “ adding, however, ihiu some Carthaginians 
did settle there. But the Carthaghiian govcnmicrtt forbade further 
fTTiTg ratinn there, under pain of death, and even suppresed those 
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who had already goor there, (or fear Jest a colony so gready 
lavQUjrtd by natural advantages, should become powerful cnaug^h 
to constitute a dueat to Carthage itAdf« 

There is obviously a good deal of legend about these sioria. We 
liavc already mandoaed the effects of an ancioiL prophecy con¬ 
cerning the dotbic^ of C^aribagc which doubtless foretold a ifesh 
emigradciu towards the VVcat If diese hopes had any solid f ounda- 
don, it would be most cxctaordiiiary if the Carthaginians never 
thought of fulhliing them when tliey saw thrmi^ives condcinjicd 
to dcaih by Rome. On die other hand, the bdief that a mar¬ 
vellous land existed in the iiij£bu of the ocean was widely held by 
all the people of antiquity^ and m particular by ihc Cdik trfbea. 
There would have been nothing surprising if the Caitiiagiuiau^ 
had found fuch a haven in SpaiiL Tlie reasejns usually given why 
a people so emiitcnily practkal the Canhaginians gave up any 
attempt to make use of tliis ricli land^ appear at &nit sight almost 
puerile. Yet one does gee the impression dint the Carthaginians 
had at their disposal more teniCories than they could find people 
to colonize Ibcnj with- Honno's great dloit to establidi Punk 
settlcmcTLtiB along the Mofcjctan coa$t sterns lo liavc cxltauMcd 
the human itwnrces nvaihdile to the Republii:^ As for ihe people 
of Gntks^ they were not sufficiently rdiohlc allies to be entrtmed 
with vast wedth. Tlie policy of volunUry sterility whkh hotli 
Di Of Ion IS and Hanno attributed to the CarOtsginian goventiiienc 
was probably not without foundation. 

Although the people of Cacks were kept away fttxm the Happy 
Isle?:, they did not forget hoiv to reach thotL In 8o b-cl when die 
cxil«l Sertorius sought refuge among them, tliey olfcied to take 
him there. It am tlicrcXorc be aamincd that they, and tlie 
Carthaginians, had visiicd the Madeira archipelago^ whewe situa¬ 
tion agrees with that given by Diofiarus.** But in any case they 
neven- leuJed there permanently. 

The Dmary^ hlantbp which art farther south, but nearer Africa, 
wrtti better known by the ancients^ called th<m the 

Tortnnate bJes\ 

One of the pmnanmt myneries of human history' remains ilic 
prehistoric voyage to die Canaries by men of tiic African tribe of 
Mechm el Arbi, the ancestors of the Guanche.** We have seen 
that Kittg Juba IT's fleet teuched ifit Canaries at the begiiuUng 
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of ihc Christian cra-'^ Tlicy found the atcbipelago (ksoted. Tlvese 
Ma.iirtt;uuoii ssiilois first visitod the Rainy Island? they found no 
<ign of habitation, but only a pool surnmnded by mountains, and 
tms which kiQfcfd like giant fennel, whose sap was drinkaUc. On 
the [dand of Juno, probably so named in honour of Tanit, they 
found only a stone hut; another small island was also dedicated 
to this goddess. On the Isle of Goats, they found notliing but giani 
li^aidE 

Next they Widcd on Ninguaria, so named because of its h^h 
snow-capped moiuitain perpetually siirouded in cloud. And 
finally they reached the largest bland, called Canam, from the 
1 cams, because the sailors captured enormous dogs there. 
Here they found ruined buildings. Although all the islands had 
fruit trees, this was the only one on which date palms grew. The 
forests were full of birds and beeSu Sheat-fish swam in the streams 
where papyrus grew. Tltc beaclns Vk'cre noisome W'ith the stendi 
of dead marine aniinals washed up by the waves. 

Tlieac islands seem to correspond with die weatern pan of the 
arehipeJago: the Rainy Island is what we call Lan^rota; the Wc 
of Goats is Fucncvcniura, die island nearest .Africa; Ninguaria 
with its high nioimtahi is TcnerifFe and Canaria the Canary 
Island. The tliree western ialanda remained undiscovered. The 
niitivcs must have hidden at the approaeJi of the boats which seem 
to have stayed dicre only for short periods, 

.As welt as rcvralmg thr posibilities within the teach of the 
Piuiic navy, Juba U's acccmni shows tljr precarious nature of the 
results it actually achieved. The ruins found on the Canary Island 
were doubtless iJiosc of the Punic setdement, but eridcnily wliai 
could liave Ijccomc a nourishing colony remained sbnply a chance 
port of call for sailors needing a rest, such as may still be found 
on die dtaerted iKlatids of the Soudieni Hemisphere. If there had 
lieCTt a proper Carthaginian coloiiy in the Canaries, it would have 
made bs influence fell on die Guanches, hut even as late as die 
fifteenth century A.D, this tribe had still not discovered the use of 
metaL 

Madeira anti die Canafies. are die only ocean lands whJeli we 
know whh any certainty that the Carthaginians vbited.** The 
Greeks often used their fertile imaginaticfn to ramanee about the 
mysterious Far West. Some of their efforts at firat right scan fairly 
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cornicing; thus a ccrmbv Maitcfluj** who lived bdore lite fourdi 
cmtury A.o> wrote a book about Ktliiopia in whicb he spcab of 
two ocean anchipetaf^o^, one consming of three islands, the centre 
one dcdkntcd (o Posridou. lu Inhabitaitts chcrislicd the metnory 
of a vast taland whose OccU had donunated the whole ocean for 
a s-cT)- long time. The other archipeb^o had seven ialands and 
may have been the Canaries. But it has not been possible to 
identify Ptscidon's island, unless it was Madeira; but in any case 
it is mocit tmiikdy that Marcellus cotitd have discovered die 
traditkins of its inhabiunts. 

The most famous of all these Greek nKiianccs b Pbio's 
Jftontii. 

AltiiDugh itiK b a much mane serious work, it iicveitlidesB 
belongs to die same category as Lucian's Trui Story. Lucian’s 
heroes i cnturc into the Atlantic aiui find a Cheese Island and on 
Tsilfli id of Hitman Vities; they arc then swallowed tike Jonah hy a 
gigantic whale, within wliose belly they wage cjric Imnlea with 
savages. This b far temoved from the Cartbaginians whose sea* 
dogs may have allowed themselves to spin a few hragging yams 
to startle the kinddiihbers, but whose admiraU vtiere quite capable, 
as we have seen, of drawing up serTous leatnuned acHaiimis in 
whiidi there arc fewer extraonSinary Inddcnis than are to be 
found, say, in the log of Christopher Columbus. 

I[ would senn pdntleB to aitld that the Western Pbocnidans, 
who never bothercrl lo establish permanent eobnies io \ladeira 
and die Canaries, could not possibly liave dbeovered Amcriett. 
lint this hypothrsb has been put forwant by a number of piiUica' 
tkuis which claim to popuUriiic sdcnti^ dbeoveries for the 
bencfiT of tlic lay public. It b, of course, not entirdy hnpoGsible 
for a honi ro bavx set out into the Atlantic fmm Europe or Spain 
and to liavB been swept by the trade>wlnds as far as the Gulf of 
Mexico. linwcver, it may be stated quite categorically' tltat no 
eapeclition u'as ev'cr organized to explore whai by on the far^idr 
of the Ailanuc. It b also quite certain tliat if any luckless now 
was driven on lo the .American coajit, they must have pcri-ihed 
without any hope of return, and entainly without any potsihilky 
of organizing a new life for thcnaelvcs in the unknown world mto 
which they had bctai cast. 

To sum up, thr achievements of the Canhaguibn navigators 
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must hr ndlhcr tiftdcr-aumated, nor cxaggcratedi Ch'^rland, 
(haRk» to iIh- Luiifyuig activities of the ut tlio Sahara, they 

-were able lo croe» practicdly the entire widtli of the African 
continent and to reach inritorica round the River Niger which 
Europeans reached %vlili great difficulty only in the nineteenth 
cratoiy* On die high seas, the accounts of Hanno and of Juba’s 
admirals, whicb confiitn each other, prove that the Phoaiician 
pibls in the West were quite capable of surmounting difficuidcSi 
which thtoughiHit die Middle Ages limited the Arab ocpeditiotis 
to Cape Bojador, and whkh in the fifteenth ceniuTy took the 
Portuguese seventy years to overcome. Rut dicse adventurous 
voyagiK remained ifpolated caploit^ which, at the most, were to 
secure some cotumcrciai advantages for the Republic. EspccalJy 
in the West, Carthage seems to liuve suffered from the duu 
she couhl not produce enough men capafile of exploitiiig die 
newly dtscov*cn;d tenitoriffi nor of converting them into baso 
frum wlucb to laundi fresh enterprises. The main cause of this 
failtinr, as of so many othem, was the narrow and sdfish policy 
of its oligarchy which per^stentiy refused to Irroadm. the political 
and social system which had become too narrow for tiic tasks it 
was called uptm to face, and because, in adtlilion, they could not 
rely upon the co-operation of their allica whose interests, however 
Icgidmatc, they sutetdinaied to dirirowm selfish greed. 
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50. f\^ 40iq^ 

51. Sh Gscll^ HAANj li 505* 

5a:. H. Breiiil, CRAI. 1946, p, 303. 

53. Htrtjdmus,IVp43. 

54- BiblbgrapK^r in Aubrey Diller. Tlie of the Minor 

Gmk Ci:ographcri\ Pf^itog, AJonogrnphs^ XI\\ 155^ Since 
then, bwidc the aitklea of R- MaiJiiy» there have l«eti publbhcd 
the foikivi^iiig by J,*J. de Jarteguy^ Tilas de Canatias^ y la 
cairera dd oro y La porporo en el penplo dc Hanom'p Ados du 
Congiii Arch, du Maroc wbkh w« have not been 

able to consult. 

55, Ankle quoiecl above n* 46* and FTrmiire Conf^ des Afi, dt 
VOuoit^ 11, Tc^5i, pp. log sqii. 

5& We snnot believes, with j. Careoplno^ that each petitecoiiter 
could have carried 500 men; thk Bgurr reprat^ts die maidnniuTi 
number whkh ctJuld be carded by a qubiqiierrme. There must 
in fitet be a definite mlki lietween die mnmige of the iliips and 
the motive jjower. ie* the mwerx A qidjiquLreine wilh S75 
TOwm could not carry tnore tlian aoo pa^ngen^ and a pente^ 
contcf could not Have carried more tlmii +a 

57, Pliny* VI ^ aoi- Cf. Vidal de la Blache, MJL Pen&t^ p, 3^8 and 
S. C^wll, HAAN, Vlll, pp- ii5d-7. 

58, Cf, wLtii the «une ioterpretation m oitr^ R. TlJOuvenot, 

Ki Am.. XXXIV. 1956, p. 38. 

59, Pp, 7^-163- 
60^ Ip 39. y 
61* IV, igfi. 

6a. Quoted try £, Gautier, ‘L^Or du Soudan', Ann. Hisi. £con. 
gf igsfji pp. riB sqq^ from MonCfi!* BnH. A-OB., 1939* 
p- 336, j. C^TCopinOi Op. cit.i p, id8. 

63. PlihyjX*aa* 

84*- 69# 

65. The Greek geo^pher has no doubt conftLwd what the PhoenU 
ctam brought with what thetr custiomeff btought 
G6u As C. JiilUan thinks, in ffiiL dc h Cmkt Ij p, 245. 
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^ ^ ^ PUrry wte hflxi Dade 

1 rfTe U-l Dven^-fourtl. b<«V of J- 

S«S’lt ^boSTevtf. difficuh to bdiev.. that m the cout« of 
a si^c tammci tht fieei led fay the IiisEonan amJd haw vmted 
ill tuiTi Soicir&l siiici tHc IjoiitJ. _ 

6a. nicir report is the bass of PUn/s infonnaDOn^ , 5 ^^* ^ _ _ 
^ ioterptfeiadwi of tbs text, cf. «ir CiureffHm Dintmidi, pp, 25 

70. m’R cs-gasse, Afe««ffleni# ftittMes pi^islamiqua dt fAfnqtu 

7, E FrGa^de?S^*^«Aa«, p. ^ las insisted on 
^ appeatance of the pata grt>v« of the W atern ^ara. Tl^ 
sSjth^ Tunisia, on the other liand, p> 
antiquity; cf. mpre, pp. go-t. The bas-r^ 
depicts the Lilvyan gpdi on tlieir thrtmes before an 

l/i Rflisiom dr M/ri^ue JtZ 

Africans, although they were settled ui t!»c nu^e of a f^ 

Bfiun-gto^'bg S”'‘^ rammed tl« syrnW of 

n parndi^ v^'CiiltK BtivJ ^ ^ -ii ' 

are usbig »he annotated edition of A. B^idoi, Pam, 19341 
n P^erenef to that of A. Schultes. Fonter f/upa^tar 
1 : Vf the work of A. Bertheiot, pp. 14-15. 
graphy. 

II R^D;on;S«uA XI. .95^. P. m- The 

are often identified with Ouessaul or the ^y IJb (S. G «1 . 
li \ANs 1, p. 470* witli IjihlioigTapliy : C. Julban. ^ 

esMi tile description of Avienus, reiufaf. - tatr faernUit caniw 

be anniiedi TO n*Efe bJels. , 

UntSs we see in tfab (whth wetm very “/ 

30 extensdon of Megalithic civilunwm l*yoiid ^rtugHl (cf. 
R, Thouvmot, final ivt ta prtivittcr mmmne dr B^tiqur, 1940. 

76 HhbS b stud to havr tpent four months hurt <w itw 

other hand, crossed the Bay of Biscay in ihiw- day* (Strelio* I, 
j 5, qudtrd by Eialostlieuci)- 

77 Te*tofSlt3d«,X\'ll.t. 19 , often quoted. ^ 

7 b! S. G«I 1 , H.AAX. I, p. 47 b «■ ®* According to the Dr mtfahdiinu 
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aurcuJtationibus^ i ^ 6 , the nwm of sea-weed ^^ere cDWuntefied 
four days we^ of which would wrrespojid roughly to 

ciight or tiinis hundred miles, and to between fileeen and twenty 
degrees of bngiUidt 

79, On the attribution to Pytheas of tht: btformadon transmitlcd^ 
according to "rjinaeua> by DiodoruK^ and PHny^ el. J- 

Gaitopino^ Pwm^nadrt 9 ^t&nques ou pays df la Damr di? Vix, 
Paiii, 1957. 

80; BxLCid., Ill, 13. 

fli^ R. J. Forbes, M^iathrgy in Antiquiiyj pp, 34*accoTxling 10 
M. Cary, 'The Greeks azid (he auciuni trade with the Atlant^l:;^ 
Jonfn^ 0/ HfU* XUII, *66- 

8:2- Joumai of Rcyoi Sochly of AnHquarut of irfilondf LXXXlUj 

83. Cl. J4 M. de Navarm, Cum6^ Ane, Hut,^ VII1, pL 52- 

84* HAANJVj pp. 103^ 

85- iTupro, p. 104. 

B^^C'L JuUiw, op. cii. 

Bh. Profn^nuda tmtoriques an payi de lu Ddnu: de Tu* pp, 35 

87. V, 

88. Df mitdbitihui ouscuiiationibus^ 84. 

89 Mnie de Boucher-CotoEieT niggestt identifying ttih with Ceme, 
wlikh t« not hi a^^rdasici* with the infomiadon given ui die 
text. 

90. Cl- L. Baloutt Pr/huiohf. dr du Nordi p- 482. 

gi. Flinyp VI, 202- Of- 5 . Cselt, HAAN^ VHt, pp. sqq. 

92. It b not ttbsolutciy impdssihle f£>r them to have mtched die 
Azores: the Dr muabiUbut auirnltaUonihm speaks of a vtryage 
four days west of Gadcs^ which eoffespoods to a distance of 
eight to nine hundred ihIIes and to juji over three hundred EnlJes 
west of the arclitpdago. The iniatsaes nf sea-w^eed itottoed Iiy the 
Greek geographer douhtle^ correspond to ihe 5 arga£;$a Sea, 
which today l>egifu at abmit tluny degrees of kmgEtude West 
(hut its limit* have varied: cf- S- Cbeli, HAAN, I, p. 471^ n, 8}, 
Cf-ju^fa,p. 17^- 

9J. Fra^. Hisi. Giotc., IV^ 443; cf- 5 . OstrlJj HAAX; I, p. 358, n* a. 
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CONCLUSION 


As the trader do5« this book, he may perhaps think hat 

/ \ ^^istfully ot Salanunfad. There, UirougU Uaubert a eyes, 
f\ht wih have seen, ivith the vag«eiiest ol a dreajn, 
thing of a rnagnifictm. if barbarous, dviliaatiom In phi« ot Uu^ 
we have offered tiie tangible, if sordid iwnauis, of a prosaic aty 
of shopkeepers. Even the impression of a strange remote wwld 
wlUch b « porserfoUy evoked in tiie novel, evapt^te rapidly m 

the presence of a legacy of renmina, ^ 

vineL peciUiantics, are only disUngmshablc from Groek jmd 
Roomn remains by their extreme mcdiocnly. A 
toikal and aroliacological research lias ca.vl a pjttolig _in_ 
empty void whkh tTaubert found in searching the records ol the 

racceeded in hiding- _ , . , t; r 

Ho^'cver, ive would ask the reader to ove^c hi 5 
disappointment and to consider dispasaonaiely die balan^i& 
of cSnsc which we have tried to dmvv uP-^ ^ 

but not » adverse as it seems at firtt sight, llie sienhtv' 

«t b be^nd qutsiion. atid it b no iL« trying 10 
caiastfoiihe of 146 U springs. ^ "‘e l«jyt 
vw ch^mcier of die Phoenician peo^e. 

Uuvre looks dosdy at the ireivsures brought back fi^ R* 

Shamm liy C. -Schaeffer, he will italiK that they 

of a nation obliged, from its eariicat inf^cy, to ^ ' 

techniques of its craftsmen, who f 

i«^c2c conception borrowed hapha^, 

cTuieiit state of commerebi relation, from the honks of the Xde, 

the Euphrates, or of the Aegean. i v.:™ , 1 ,_ 

However, as soon as we mm frean art to pdities or Migion, the 
impromon of rccblcness gives way to one of asmnshing wtality. 
E«n in this r=p«t. Carthage obviotidy from die 

cviiknce available. If its sacred book had been 
of clav wliich the flames would liave made more durable, insteao 
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of on scrolh which they consumed' or tf ihcy had been fossilbed 
in the saneb like many {irapyri from Egypt or Palestine; or if thc>' 
had been piously hiuidnd do^vn like the Jewish Bible, through the 
minunilous escape from amiihibiiun of ^ic of the faithful, tJirii 
we sliould ccTtAinly be able tO acpericnct again the nobility and 
creative imnginatifni w liich we fiiid in the Ugarit epic. 

We can at least measure the strength of Carthage by the length 
of time her mflnence bsted in Africa, in spite of a most brutal 
catastrophe. The evidence of St Augusiine proves that hx ihe filth 
ccfiTury A*o> the pea$wti$ round Hippo Regius sti!! spoke Phoeni- 
emn and knew that they tvrre dbtant hriis of Canaan; they were 
avcr]o>Til iu Jind in the Bible a reminder of Uusir own itnce^ral 
traditiutii. 'nurjughoiii the period of the Kcinian Empire, 
although B;irbary wns coaiquered by the Latin toogue and 
remained firmly loyal to Rome, it ^tili remained ^phritualty an 
Oriental provinre, Baal and Tanii were saill wcirshipiw!. When, 
towards the end of the second emtury A.tp-> the citynlwdlcis pro- 
lilted tlicso deities m the likeness of Saturn and Heax’enly Juno, 
the hvunbifist of the dootcea of Tanit and Eaal still continued to 
crowd itico the cliurchcs ami synagogues. E. Remn, S. Gi^ll and 
E. F, Gaiitieir have all put forward the \itw that the rapid spread 
of Islflin in the Mahgreb Ln tJie sevfjpili and t-jghih centttrics 
accomplbhed in diott a tlme^ becaiuv the nncicnt Orienial tra¬ 
ditions brought by Dido still iingererl in the hearts of ilie people^ 
Even if philologists have not succccdctl in identifying any traces 
of Kiocniriafi diateciA in the Arabic Eipoken in die Mahgreb, U 
remains Lme that tlnmkM lo the Carthaginian tradtiion, Barbary 
fechf more affinity \vid> Asia than wids Europe, in jcpiie of die 
latuys geographical proximity. Tlie mflucnce of Canliage muit 
dicrcfore be counted a contributory cause nf one of the m,Mt 
dnunatk problems jfiill tormentiiig humanity t<Klay- 

Tlic iiitimse vitality of t!ie Tiniic race wa* displayed most of aU 
in Us mdividiiat eidzmL In spite of ihe obscurity of jta tariic^t 
iradifhm^ and the fanciful myibolog)^ which ^mujnds ihem^ and 
in spite of the barren inadcquuf^y nf the meagre hisEorica! narra- 
livts which have been handed down Isy cEunuy copiers^ we can 
still form a clear picture of die mm and women of Cmtliagc, 
stru^ling and suffering, from the time the Tina huijiblf tradtng- 
post was estahlished there, to the tfutg-drawn-cHJt agony of the 
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fimiJ -Bcg^. Ports and novelists liave been more sensitive to this 
human aspect of Punic hstory than have liisiorians. Long he£on 
Flaubert. Virgil was inspired by Dido’s sacrifice^ and ComoJle 
by Sophonisba's devodon. Naturally enottgh, none of these writere 
was conL-cmed wtili producing a historical work. For them reality 
provided wily riiuatigiis, and they created their chanicten ui 
accordance with their own psychological and aesthetic principlia. 
Nevnthcles, the intojsrly dramatic history of the Western 
Phociudans is a fact. liven the most insensitive perron could 
scarcely read GselJ's retrained accoimi of the Third Punic War, 
without sharing the anguish and the despairit^ reversals of hope 
suffered b)‘ die unfortunate citizens of Carthage cotidcmned by 
the cold remorseless cruelty of the Roman Senate to an inevit^le 
death. The pathos springs not from cltancc, nor fiwn the parwii- 
larly difficult atuation of Uving in a city surrounded on ail sides 
l»y enemies and Barbarians; but from the great contr^ lietween 
ihc mtltanitable encigy of the people of Carthage, which enabled 
their tnulcns, cxplortis, and sojriicns to display initiative, courage, 
and audacity, and the stifling hold of their dopodc social s^’sicm 

and their cruel mhuinan religion. _ - , l 

TIjc passionate inicnsity erf fctling Vt'hicJi dujnicurrtJTO the 
CaithagimanB cotnpensaua for their ineptitude in the pl^ic arts. 
It also capIaiiK why a civilization which b so unrewarding to the 
archaeologist, may yet capture the inien^ cd the writer and 
provide the material from which his imagination can ««« 
escapist world of fanUiiy. Sitlammb& is no manual of archaeol^; 
l«jt perhaps in evoking the spirit of HamacaFs ibughicr, Flaubert 
was able to cniCT into some kind of communion with the soul of 
Carthage in a way which will alwayit remain beyond the reach of 
the consdrtitious researches of the historian. 
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Lapeyrn, Father^ work and dis- 
onveriestrf, 13,45-6 

l^dierwoTk, 107 
78 

Ubyana, 33 , 1^3-6 pmsinit 

Icathnrwprk, 107]. pottery, 
log; and perfutnes > 3*1 hniw- 
drestngp 13^;; drf:a^ 414^ as 
nomads, ^16 

Living standard^ 49^0, §6, 187 

MagistnitcSp 97 - 6 ; vyine foebid- 
dcti 10 , 148 ; harsh tpcat- 
menf of miiliajry leaders by^. 

Mago (Gaithaginbii agnculturnJ 
vrritcr)^ oac^tdc, 9 a; 

on hees^ 93; his rewtams to 
thint, 130, 219; on winc^ 
making, 148 

Male sticceaimi, 83 

Ma^nbsa (Nuiaidkn mlfr), 53; 
and Punk technicians, %tj- 
and die duNdirw of Carlhagn, 
1^7; and grain cxpoitx^ rS^ 

Xtaiks, 112^13, 134, 159; gUss 
* 3 *t *33 

Xfedidne, 156^7 ; honey as medi- 

oinc, 93 

Mclkari (ddty),Bo, 173; priests oL 

7 s 

Mcfcenarics, 3i, 201-4: high pm* 
pordoci of, in CartbagtniAii 
6t, 64; as ivbdiiouf 
dcmcmt, *123-5; sy"*cHi of 
command, 204-5 

Mptai-Tft-DrkcR, 103-5, *^9p *461 
* 77 -%M^ 

Melab and mining, tg, 37, 167- 
75 - 236-43 /raiJim; alin 
Gold; SHvifr; Tin 
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Metsphysifa] outlook, Cartha* 
giniui chiuaccerisdc^ ^"5 
Mirron, 133-4 

Money and edn^, 91, 94; effect 
wt Cartilage of niMMiae of, 
173-6; f^t istue of coinage. 
iSo-t; token money issued, 
t8l-o; Romaia' drliasing of. 

Monkeys, 117-10 
Modtogotoyi 153 
Mosiues. 5t| 314 

Music. Canhaguilanii* aitinide to, 

*54 

Kails, 106 
Navy, 194-3 

Niger river, Caithaginians* jour¬ 
neys to, 314,213 

Komay, Cartliaginians* voyages 
to, 167, a4t 
Nose-ring^ tts, 140 

Ophelas ^Macedonian tokUer), 
aot-3 

Osttkh eggs, decorations cm, 50, 

ilfi,137 

Perfume, both «*»' use uF, 131 
Persia, 174; and coinage, 175 
Pliials, to8 ; bBdink)uea in. snaking, 
I »4; m graves, 191 
Philotoplutail concepts of Carlha- 
giiuans, ^-3, > t^-ao 
Pftoetiidaiis in history of Car¬ 
thage, 17 fd.; survival of 
natnn and language, 76 
Pljysical characteristics of Cartha¬ 
ginians, [39 foL 

Piracy and privateering, 60, t66, 

184 

FLuits, [48 


PJay-BCiing, 165-6 
Poetry, 65, 77^®, *M 
Puinisot, I*, discoveries of, 13, 
toS, 108 

Pomcgraniities as emblems, 90-1 
Population, 61; need for resmet* 
mg, 60 
Potletck, 96 

Pottery, it, 14, 176; techniques 
and trade, 107-14; i-ihyau, 

PtouStry-fcceping, 91 
rmcitsjs stones, aai; engraving of, 
141 

Priests, 71-81: share of sacrilked 
animals, 148; ipednl schooK 
for, l5(-s 

IJgiettcsses, 7a; dress, 1387 women 
of aritlocracy as, 153 
Proletariat, the, 103-47 
Ptosututes, sacred, 73-4,153,171 
ProtcctKmht policy in industry, 
1 16 

Purple dyes, Tyrian iuvenbon of, 

107 

PyTomidi, 51-3 

Pythagorean philosophy and Csr- 
thagintan intellectuals, 119- 
30 

Pytheas fGrcei explorer), i 79 , 
181,337,341.242 

Rautpons of the city, 33-5 
Ras SboiTiTu: «r Ugurit 
Razors, 76,131-2 

Religious feeling, 62, 70: tre aim 
Dcitici; Pricirts; Prialesses; 
Temples 

Rome, Cartluginian ndatimw 
with, 3 t- 3 * 3^"^ 43 » 45 ’ 4 ®- 
) 78 foL, (84-7 
Ruddffl, 192-4 
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Ruling classes, life of, 59-too: see 
dlfo Anstocracy 

S^ratha (ancient city), ^1^0 
Sacred law^ 77 

Sacrifiew, 35-B ^£EjjtJn, 4.3, 66,8t, 
92, 55; clajaification of, 77; 
children as sacrifices, 1 2^ 66, 
67-S, 71; priests' shsjTc of 
animal victims, 14H 
Sahara, at the time of CarthogCT 

Saintc-Moniqne, discoveries at, 
1 m 6, fo6, * %9, 137 i 158-60 
Salanimbo fancient ^te], 31, 3s, 
4 ^- 3 ^ 45 * 5 <>iit 2 , t 47 

Salt deposits in the Sahara, S20 
Sataspes (Peman notilema^ 

Scarabs, fi4, 14^ 170-1 
Scipio tRontan genmU}, a^-j, 

:Hi 7^1 tactics againit Car¬ 
thage's elephants, Toi i seanrli 
for tin, 543: 

Scorpions, 137 
Scribes, 77, 79 
Seals, 141-2 

Sewen: m Draina^ and sewers 
Shaving of heads and ticarcb, 74-5 
Shellis twe of in dyeing, 46, 107 
Ships and ship-huilding, 33, 105. 
22l^ 

Skily, Carthaginian neladons with* 
79 » 

Sicknra, 155-7 
Si!v<!rt T 167^, 101 ,184 
•SJ(rj^-«rr 3 f>en\ 4B-9 
Sbves^ 60, 6i, 77* 87, E&, 131-4; 
ai saoificica, 671 inetaJ- 
workCT^ 105; wine forbidden 
lOi. 146; chiJdreji as daves^ 
165,166 


Snalcf^ 157 

Solidarity of Carthaginian ckssses, 

Spain, CarthaginUm" rdatioiis 
with^ «a5-6, 168 foL; 
dJver-tmm^ 37 ; iBi, 184^ 187 
Stanjcs, 42p 43,68^ i ta, (58-^ 
Statuettes and hgimndc, ti* 74, 
100, iia-14 *32 

Steke, ia, 35, 53, 65: of the 
fopArf, 6fr^, S51 

Suicide, aj ''ind^t deservitig act^ 

67 

Sun worships 37-8i 95 
Superstitifmp 68-9, 155; and sick- 
nes&.and deathj 13&-9 
SymbdiEm^ 66, 74; in pociiy, 78; 
on coinage, 91^ gaj in nm^ 
1137 in tattooing^ 134 

labocn, 

on wonirti^ 7®j on prieifs, 72 j 
sexuah 7^-3; on wincnlrink* 
ing for certain grrajp^^ 148; 
on penonal naines and the 
human face, S2i 

Tiifitt (^ty), 30 , 32, fia, 65, 73; 
children fiicr^ced tOp 67: 
supremacy of^ 79; dove» dedi¬ 
cated to, 92: symlio] of, rt3 
Tarthiih: irc Tarteaui 
Tanesaii, 17, 237, 2381 diver-and 
lin-miiMM at, 19; agricultural 
ivpolth of* 27 
Tattooing, 134 
TnJcaticmT 1^7 

Teinplcs and shrines^ !!J5“44t 7* 
fob, 106; banquets at^ ^ 
Testiln, 106-7, *45. tB3 
Thinispiti (andrnt rite), 43, jiy, 
*56* t 49 

Thrrahing-nifldiines^ 89 
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Tliuie: ite Norway 

Timber, 105 

Tin, t6S: HimiW i expetiitbn for, 

Tombs: see Burial graunds and 
graves 

Toob, 104, ti5 

Tephet, the (sanctuaiy), i», 36-9, 
74,75 

Torture, 66-7, 71: itf abo Atroci¬ 
ties.; Cnicirixlons 

Toys, 151 

Tr^e and oommerce, 17 fd., 
164-87; importance of foreign 
and maritime trade, 60, 83, 
84; Sahara trading expedi- 
ticita, ar7 fot,; tin trade, 39&- 

43 

Tribute payments to Carthage 86, 
tag 

Troglodytes, *37, aga 

Tyrci 17 fol., »i^7, to8; and the 
purple dyes, toy 


Ugarit (Rfli Shanini), 17; poetry 
of, 65, ;8, t54 

Utica (aodeiit site), 17, 97, 51, 

Vrreoutter, J, (arcliaeoTogist), t ig, 

* 4 ' 

Voyages by Cartiuiginians, 324- 
’ 47 

Water supply, 49,145 
Wealth, as Cajthagitiiaia* objec¬ 
tive, Sg, 96, tgt 
Weapotis, )04 
Weights and tneamiw, 64 
Wheat, 94-5; production, imports 
and exports of, tSa-g 
Wine, i 48 - 9 » ‘ 77 - 
Women, 

as priestesses, 7 ^*^* banned 
from MeUmn'i shrink, 72; 
hairdressing, 133: dees#, igfi, 
t37-H9‘ttattisof, igg 
Wood-vrorkeis and carvect, tog^ 
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